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DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 


CHAPTEE I. 

CONCERNINfi THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 

Devotion is neither private nor public prayer; but 
prayers, whether private or pnblie, arc particular parts 
or instances of devotion. Devotion signifies a life 
given, or denoted, to God. 

He therefore is the devout man, who lives no longer 
to his own mill, or the may and spirit of the world, 
but to the sole will of God; who considers God in 
every thing, who serves God in every thing, who makes 
all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
every thing in the name of God, and under such rules 
as are conformable to his glory. 

We readily acknowledge, that God alone is to be 
the rule and measure of our prayers; that in them we 
are to look wholly unto him, and act wholly for him; 
that we are only to pray in such a manwr, for such 
things, and such ends, as are suitable to his glory. 
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Now let any one but find out the reason why he is 
to be thus strictly pious in his prayers, and he will 
find the same as strong a reason to be as strictly 
pious in all the other parts of his life. For there is 
not the least shadow of a reason why we should make 
God the 9-ule and measure of our prayers; why we 
should then look wholly unto him, and pray accord¬ 
ing to his will; but what equally proves it necessary 
for us to look wholly unto God, and make him the 
rule and measure of all the other actions of our life. 
For any ways of life, any employment of our talents, 
whether of our parts, our time, or money, that is not 
strictly according to the will of God, that is not for 
such ends as are suitable to his glory, are as great 
absurdities and failings, as prayers that are not ac¬ 
cording to the will of God. For there is no other 
reason why our prayers should be according to the 
will of God, why they should have nothing in them 
but what is wise, and holy, and heavenly, there is no 
other reason for this, but that our lives may be of the 
same nature, full of the same wisdom, holiness, and 
heavenly tempers, that we may live unto God in the 
same spirit that we pray unto him. Were it not our 
strict duty to live by reason, to devote all the actions 
of our lives to God, were it not absolutely necessary 
to walk before him in wisdom and holiness and all 
heaveidy conversation, doing every thing in his name, 
and for his glory, there would be no excellency or 
wisdom in the most heavenly prayers. Nay, such 
prayers would be absurdities; they would be like 
prayers for wings, when it was no part of our duty to 

M 

As sure, therefore, as there is any wisdom in pray¬ 
ing for the Spirit of God, so sure is it, that we are to 
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make that Spirit the rule of all our actions; as sure as 
it is our duty to look wholly unto God in our prayers, 
so sure is it that it is our duty to live wholly unto God 
in our lives. But we can no more be said to live unto 
God, unless we live unto him in all the ordinary ac¬ 
tions of our life, unless he be the rule and measure of 
all our ways, than we can be said to pray unto God, 
unless our prayers look wholly unto him. So that un¬ 
reasonable and absurd ways of life, whether in labour 
or diversion, whether they consume our time, or our 
■money, are alike unreasonable as absurd prayers, and 
are as truly an oflFence unto God. 

It is for want of knowing, or at least considering 
this, that we see such a mixture of ridicule in the 
lives of many people. You see them strict as to some 
times and places of devotion, but when the service of 
the Church is over, they are but like those that seldom 
or never come there. In their way of life, their man¬ 
ner of spending their time and money, in their cares 
and fears, in their pleasures and indulyences, in their 
labour and diversions, they are like the rest of the 
world. This makes the loose part of the world ge¬ 
nerally make a jest of those that are devout, because 
they see their devotion goes no farther than their 
prayers, and that when they are over, they live no 
more unto God, till the time of prayer returns again; 
but live by the same huuwur and fancy, and in as 
full an enjoyment of all the follies of life as other peo¬ 
ple. This is the reason why they are the jest and 
scorn of careless and worldly people j not because they 
are really devoted to God, but because they appear 
to have no other devotion but that of occasional 
prayers. 

Julius is very fearful of missing prayers; all the 
B 2 
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parish supposes Julius to be sick, if he is not at 
Church. But if you were to ask him why he spends 
the rest of his time by humour and chance? why he 
is a companion of the silliest people in their most silly 
pleasures? why he is ready for every impertinent 
entertainment and diversion ? If you were to ask him 
why there is no amusement too trifling to please him ? 
why he is busy at all halls and assemhlks ? why he gives 
himself up to an idle, gossipiny convereation? why he 
lives in foolish friendships and fondness for particular 
persons, that neither want nor deserve any particular 
kindness? why he allows himself in foolish hatreds 
and resentments against particular persons without con¬ 
sidering that he is to love every body as himself? If 
you ask him why he never puts his conversation, his 
t/we, and/ortfme, under the rules of religion ? Julius 
has no more to say for himself than the most dis¬ 
orderly person. For the whole tenor of Scripture lies 
as dh'ectly against such a life, as against debauchery 
and intemperance: he that lives in such a course of 
idleness nnH folly, lives no more according to the reli¬ 
gion of Jesus Christ, than he that lives in gluttony and 
intemperance. 

If a man was to tell Julius that there was no occa¬ 
sion for so much constancy at prayers, and that he 
might, without any harm to himsclfj neglect the ser¬ 
vice of the Church, as the generality of people do, 
Julius would think such a one to be no Christian, and 
that he ought to avoid his company. But if a pereon 
only tells him, that he may live as the generality of 
the world does, that he may enjoy himself as others 
do, that he may spend his time and money as people 
of fashion do, that he may conform to the follies and 
frailties of the generality, and gratify his tempers and 
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passions as most people do, Julius never suspects that 
man to want a Christian spirit, or that he is doing the 
devil’s work. And if Julius was to read all the New 
Testament from the beginning to the end, he would 
find his coiii’se of life condemned in every page of it. 

And indeed there cannot any thing be imagined 
more absurd in itself, than reise, and sublime, and hea~ 
venhf prayers, added to a life of vanity undi folly, where 
neither labour nor diversions, neither time nor money, 
are under the direction of the wisdom and heavenly 
tempers of our prayers. If we were to see a man pre¬ 
tending to act wlwlly with regard to God in every 
thing that he did, that would neither spend time nor 
money, nor take any labour or diversion, but so far as 
he could act according to strict principles of reason 
and piety, and yet at the same time neglect all prayer, 
whether public or private, should we not be amazed at 
such a man, and wonder how he could have so much 
folly along with so much religion ? 

Yet this is as reasonable as for any person to pre¬ 
tend to strictness in devotion, to be careful of obseiwing 
times and places of prayer, and yet letting the rest of 
his life, his time and labour, his talents and numey, be 
disposed of without any regard to strict rules of piety 
and devotion. For it is as great an absurdity to sup¬ 
pose holy prayers, and divine petitions, without a lioli- 
ness of life suitable to them, as to suppose a holy and 
divine life without prayera. 

Let any one therefore think how easily he could 
confute a man that pretended to great strictness of 
life without prayer, and the same arguments will as 
plainly confute another that pretends to strictness of 
prayer, without canying the same strictness into every 
other part of life. For to be weak and foolish in 
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spending our time and fortune,^ no greater a mistake, 
than to be weak and foolish in relation to our prayers. 
And to allow ourselves in any ways of life that neither 
are, nor can be offered to God, is the same irreligion, 
as to neglect our prayers, or use them in such a 
manner as makes them an offering unworthy of God. 

The short of the matter is this; either reason and 
religion prescribe ndes and ends to all the ordinary 
actions of our life, or they do not: if they do, then 
it is as necessary to govern all our actions by those 
rules, as it is necessary to worship God. For if reli¬ 
gion teaches us any thing concerning eatimj and drink¬ 
ing, or spending our time and money; if it teaches us 
how we are to use and contemn the world j if it tolls us 
what tempers we are to have in common life, how we 
are to be disposed towards all people; how wc are to 
behave towards the sick, the poor, the old, and desti¬ 
tute; if it tells ns whom we are to treat with a parti¬ 
cular love, whom we are to regal'd with a particular 
esteem ; if it tells us how we are to treat our enemies, 
and how we ai'e to mortify and deny ourselves; he 
must be very weak that can think these parts of reli¬ 
gion are not to be observed with as much exactness, 
as any doctrines that relate to prayers. 

It is very observable, that there is not one com¬ 
mand in all the Gospel for public worship; and per¬ 
haps it is a duty that is least insisted upon in Scrip¬ 
ture of any other. The frequent attendance at it 
is never so much as mentioned in all the New Testa¬ 
ment. Whereas that religion or devotion which is 
to govern the ordinary actions of our life, is to he 
found in almost every verse of Scripture. Our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles are wholly taken up in 
doctrines that relate to common life. They call us to 
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renounce the world, and differ in every tamper and 
map of life, from the spirit and the way of the world: 
to renounce all its goods, to fear none of its evils, to 
reject its joys, and nave no value for its happiness: 
to be as new bom babes, that are bom into a new 
state of things; to live as pihjrims in spiritual watch¬ 
ing, in holy fear, and heavenly aspiring after another 
life: to take up our daily cross, to deny ourselves, to 
profess the blessedness of mourning, to seek the blessed¬ 
ness of poverty of spirit; to forsake the pride and 
vanity of riches, to take no thought for the morrow, to 
live in the profoundest state of humility, to rejoice in 
worldly sufferings: to reject the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life: to bear injuries, 
to forgive and bless our enemies, and to love mankind 
as God loveth them : to give up our whole hearts and 
aflections to God,_and strive to enter through the strait 
gate into a life of eternal glory. 

This is the common devotion which our blessed Sa¬ 
viour taught, in order to make it the common life of 
all Christians. Is it not therefore exceeding strange, 
that people should place so much piety in the atten¬ 
dance upon public worship, concerning which there 
is not one precept of our Lord’s to be found, and yet 
neglect these common duties of our ordinary life, 
which are commanded in eveiy page of the Gospel ? 
I call these duties the devotion of our common life, 
because if they are to be practised, they must be made 
parts of our common life, they can have no place any¬ 
where else. 

If contempt of the world and heavenly affection is a 
necessary temper of Christians, it is necessary that this 
temper appear in the whole course of their lives, in 
their manner of using the world, because it can have 
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no place anywhere else. If self-d£nial be a condition 
of salration, all that would be saved must make it a 
part of their ordinai'y life. If humility be a Christian 
duty, then the common life of a*Christian is to be a 
constant course of humility in all its kinds. If poverty 
of spirit be necessary, it must be the spirit and temper 
of every day of our lives. If we are to relieve the 
naked, the sick, and the prisoner, it must be the 
common charity of our lives, as far as we can render 
ourselves able to perform it. If we are to love our 
enemies, we must make our common life a visible 
exercise and demonstration of that love. If content and 
thankfulness, if the patient bearing of evil, bo duties to 
God, they are the duties of every day, and in every 
circumstance of our life. If we are to be wise and 
holy as the new-boni sons of God, we can no other¬ 
wise be so, but by renouncing every thing that is 
foolish and vain in every part of our common life. If 
we are to be in Christ new creatures, we must show 
that we are so, by having neiv ways of living in the 
world. If we are to follow Christ, it must be in our 
common way of spending every day. 

Thus it is in all the virtues and holy tempers of 
Christianity; they are not ours unless they be the 
virtues and tempers of our ordinary life. So that 
Christianity is so far from leaving us to live in the 
common ways of life, conforming to the folly of 
customs, and gratifying tlie passions and tempers 
which the spirit of the world delights in, it is so far 
from indulging us in any of these things, that all its 
virtues which it makes necessary to salvation are only 
so many ways of living above, and contraiy to the 
world in all the common actions of our life. If our 
common life is not a common course of humility, 
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self-denial, renunciation of the world, •poverty of spirit, 
and heavenly affection, we do not live the lives of 
Christians. 

But yet though it is thus plain that this, and this 
; alone is Christianity, a uniform, open, and visible prac¬ 
tice of all these virtues, yet it is as plain, that there is 
little or nothing of this to be found, even amongst the 
better sort of people. You see them often at Church; 
and pleased with fine preachers: but look into tlieir 
lives, and you see them just the same sort of people as 
others are, that make no pretences to devotion. The 
dificrence that you find betwixt them, is only the dif¬ 
ference of their natural tempers. They have the same 
taste of the world, the same worldly cares, and fears, 
and Joys; they have the same tarn of mind, equally 
vain in their desires. You see die same fondness for 
state and equipaye, the same pnde and vanity of dress, 
the same self-love and itidulgence, the same foolish 
friendships, and gi-oundlcss hatreds, the same levity 
of mind, and trifling spirit, the same fondness for 
diversions, the same idle dispositions, and vain ways 
of spending their time in visiting and conversation, 
as the rest of the world, that make no pretences to 
devotion. 

I do not mean this comparison betwixt people 
seemingly good, and iwofessed rakes, but betwixt 
people of sober lives. Let us take an instance in two 
modest women: let it bo supposed that one of them 
is careful of times of devotion, and observes them 
through a sense of duty, and that the other has no 
hearty concern about it, but is at Church seldom or 
often, just as it happens. Now it is a very easy 
thing to see this difference betwixt these persons. 
But when you have seen this, can you find any farther 
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diflFerence betwixt them? Can you find that their 
common life is of a different kind? Are not the 
tempers, and customs, and manners of the one, of the 
same kind as of the otlier? Do they live as if they 
belonged to different worlds, had different views in 
their heads, and different rules and measures of all 
their actions? Have they not the same goods and 
evils? Are they not pleased and displeased in the 
same manner, and for the same things ? Do they 
not live in the same couree of life ? Does one seem 
to be of this world, looking at the things that are 
temporal, and the other to be of another world, 
looking wholly at the things that are etenial? Does 
the one live in pleasure, delighting heraelf in shorn 
or dress, and the other live in self-denial and morti- 
Jication, renouncing every thing that looks like vanitj', 
either of person, dress, or carriage? Does the one 
follow public diversions, and trifle away her time in 
tdfe visits, and corrupt conversation, and loes the 
other study all the arts of improving her time, living 
in prayer and watching, and such good works, as 
may make all her time turn to her advantage, and be 
placed to her account at the last day ? Is the one 
careless of exjiense, and glad to be able to adorn 
herself with every costly ornament of dress, and does 
the other consider her fortune as a talent given her by 
God, which is to be improved religiously, and no more 
to be spent in vain and needless ornaments than it is 
to be buried in the earth ? Where must you look, to 
find one person of religion differing in this manner, 
from another that has none ? And yet if they do not 
differ in these thin|^ which are here related, can it 
with any sense be said, the one is a good Christian, and 
the other not ? 
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Take another instance amongst the men. Leo has 
a groat deal of good nature, has kept what they call good 
company, hates every thing that is fahe and hose, is 
veiy generous and brave to his friends, but has eon- 
cerned himself so little with religion, that he hardly 
knows the difference betwixt a Jew and a Christian. 

Eusebim, on the other hand, has had early impres¬ 
sions of religion, and buys books of devotion. He can 
talk of all the feasts and fasts of the Church, and knows 
the Mimes of most men that have been eminent for 
piety. You never hear him swear, or make a loose 
jest, and when he talks of religion, he talks of it as of 
a matter of the last concern. 

Hove you sec, that one person has religion enough, 
according to the way of the world, to be reckoned a 
jnous Christian, and the other is so far from all ap¬ 
pearance of religion, that he may fairly be reckoned a 
Heathen; and yet if you look into their common life, 
if you examine their chief onA ruling tempers in the 
greatest articles of life, or the greatest doctrines of 
Christianity, you will find the least difference ima¬ 
ginable. 

Consider them with regard to the use of the world, 
because that is what eveiy body can see. 

Now to have right notions and with relation 

to this world, is as essential to religion as to have right 
notions of God. And it is as possible for a man to 
woi-ship a crocodile, and yet be a •pious man, as to have 
his affections set upon this world, and yet be a good 
Christian. 

But now if you consider Leo and Eusebim in this 
respect, you will find them exactly alike, seeking, using, 
and enjoying, all that can be got in this world in the 
same manner, and for the same ends. You will find 
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that riches, prosperity, pleasures, indulgences, state, 
equipage, and honour, are just as much the liappiness 
of Jiusehius as they arc of Leo, And yet if Christi¬ 
anity has not changed a man’s mind and temper with 
relation to these things, what can we say that it has 
done for him ? For if the doctrines of Christianity 
were practised, they would make a man as different 
from other people, as to all worldly tempers, sensual 
pleasures, and the pride of life, as a wise man is dif¬ 
ferent from a natural; it would be as easy a thing to 
know a Christian by his outward course of life, as it is 
now difficult to find any body that lives it. For it is 
notorious, that Christians are now not only like other 
men in their frailties and infirmities, this might be in 
some degree excusable, but the complaint is, they are 
like LTeathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. They enjoy the world, and live every day in 
the same tempera, and the same designs, and the same 
indulgences, as they did who knew not God, nor of any 
happiness in another life. Every body that is capable 
of any reflection, must have observed, that this is gene¬ 
rally the state even of devout people, whether men or 
women. You may see them different from other peo¬ 
ple, so far as to times and places of prayer, but gene¬ 
rally like the rest of the world in all the other parts of 
their lives: that is, adding Christian devotion to a 
Heathen life. I have the authority of our blessed Sa- 
vioim for this remark, where he says, Talte no thought, 
saying. What shall we eat ? or. What shall we drink 1 
or, W^lterewithal shall we he clothed 1 for after all these 
things do the GentUes seek. But if to be thus affected 
even with the necessary things of tins life, shows that 
we are not yet of a Christian spi7it, but are like the 
Heathens, surely to enjoy the vanity and folly of the 
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world as they did, to be like them in the main chief 
tempers of our lives, in self-love and indulgence, in 
sensual pleasures and diversions, in the vanity of dress, 
the love of show and greatness, or any other gaudy 
distinctions of fortune, is a much greater sign of an 
Heathen temper. And, consequently, they who add 
devotion to such a life, must be said to fray as Chris¬ 
tians, hut live as Heathens. 


CIIArTER 11. 

AN INQUinV INTO THE REASON, WHY THE CENERAUTY OF CHRIS¬ 
TIANS FALL .SO FAB SHORT OF THE HOLINESS AND DEVOTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It may now be reasonably inquired, how it comes to 
pass, that the lives even of the better sort of people are 
thus strangely contrary to the principles of Christianity? 

But before I give a direct answer to this, I desire it 
may also be inquired, how it comes to pass that smear¬ 
ing is so common a vice amongst Christians ? It is 
indeed not yet so common amongst women, as it is 
amongst men. But amongst men this sin is so com¬ 
mon, that perhaps there are more than two in three that 
arc guilty of it through the whole course of their lives, 
swearing more or less, just as it happens, some con¬ 
stantly, others only now and then as it were by chance. 
Now I ask, how comes it, that two in three of the men 
are guilty of so gross and profane a sin as this is ? 
There is neither ignorance nor human infirmity to plead 
for it; it is agidnst an express commandment, and the 
most plain doctrine of our blessed Saviour. 

Do but now find the reason why the generality of 
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men live in this notorious vice, and then you will have 
found the reason why the generality even of the better 
sort of people live so contrary to Christianity. 

Now the reason of common swearing is this, it is 
because men have not so much as the intention to please 
God in all their actions. For let a man but have so 
much piety as to intend to please God in all the actions 
of his life, as the happiest and best thing in the world, 
and then he will never swcai* more. It will be as im¬ 
possible for him to swear, whilst he feels this intention 
within himself, as it is impossible for a man that intends 
to please his prince, to go up and abuse bim to his face. 

It seems but a small and necessary part of piety to 
have such a sincere intention as this; and that he has 
no reason to look upon himself as a disciple of Christ 
who is not thus hr advanced in piety. And yet it is 
purely for want of this degree cf piety, that you see 
such a mixture of sin and folly in the lives even of the 
better sort of people. It is for want of this intention, 
that you see men that profess religion, yet live in swear¬ 
ing and sensnality ; that you see clergymen given to 
pride, and covetousness, and worldly enjoyments. It 
is for want of this intention, that you see women that 
profess devotion, yet living in all the folly and vanity 
of dress, wasting their time in idleness and pleasures, 
and in all such instances of state and equipage as their 
estates will reach. For let but a woman feel her heart 
full of this intention, and she will find it as impossible 
to patch or paint, as to curse or swear; she will no 
more desire to shiuc at balls and assemblies, or make 
a figure amongst those that are most finely dressed, 
than she will desire to dance upon a rope to please 
spectatora: she will know, that the one is as fai- from the 
wisdom and excellency of theChristian spirit as the other. 
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It was this general intention, that made the primi¬ 
tive Christians such eminent instances of piety, and 
made the goodly fellowship of the saints, and all the 
glorious army of martyrs, and confessors. And if you 
will here stop, and ask yourselves, why you are not as 
^ious as the primitive Christians were, your own heart 
will tell you, that it is neither through ignorance, nor 
inability, but purely because you never thoroughly 
intended it. You observe the same Sunday-worship 
that they did; and you are strict in it, because it is 
your full intention to be so. And when you as fully 
intend to be like them in their ordinary common life, 
when you intend to please God in aU your actions, 
you will find it as possible, as to be strictly exact in 
; the service of the Church. And when you have this 
' intention to please God in all your actions, as the hap- 
pies* and. best thing in the world, you will find in you 
as great an aversion to every thing that is vain and 
impertinent in common life, whether of business or 
pleasm-e, as you now have to any tiling that is profane. 
You will bo as fearful of living in any foolish way, 
either of spending your time, or your fm'tune, as you 
are now fearful of neglecting the public worship. 

Now, who that wants this general sincere intention, 
can be reckoned a Christian? And yet if it was 
amongst Christians, it would change the whole face of 
the world: true piety, and' exemplary holiness, would 
be as common and visible, as buying and selling, or 
any trade in life. 

Let a clergyman be but thus pious, and he will con¬ 
verse as if he had been brought up by an Apostle; he 
will no more think and talk of noble preferment, than 
of noble eating, or a glorious chariot. He will no 
more complain of the frowns of the world, or a enuill 
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cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain of 
the want of a laced coat, or a running horse. Let him 
but intend to please God in all Ms actions, as the hap¬ 
piest and best thing in the world, and then he will 
know, that there is nothing noble in a clergyman, but 
a burning zeal for the salvation of souls; nor any tiling 
poor in his profession, but idleness and a worldly 
spirit. 

Agiiin, let a tradesman but have this intention, and 
it will make him a saint in his shop; his every-day 
business will be a course of wise and reasonable actions, 
made holy to God, by being done in obedience to his 
will and pleasure. He will buy and sell, and labour 
and travel, because by so doing he can do some good 
to himself and others. But then, as nothing can please 
God but what is wise, and reasonable, and holy, so he 
will neither buy nor sell, nor labour in any other 7nan- 
ner, nor to any other end, but such as may be shown to 
be wise, and reasonable, and holy. He will therefore 
consider, not what arts, or methods, or application, will 
soonest make him richer and gi'eater than his brethren, 
or remove him from a shoj) to a life of state and 
pleasure; but he will consider what arts, what methods, 
what application, can make worldly business most ac¬ 
ceptable to God, and make a life of trade a life of holi¬ 
ness, devotion, and piety. This will be the temper 
and spirit of every tradesman; he cannot stop short 
of these degrees of piety, whenever it is his intention 
to please God in all his actions, as the best and hap¬ 
piest thing in the world. And on the other hand, 
whoever is not of this spirit and temper in his trade 
and profession, and docs not carry it on only so fer as 
is best subservient to a wise, and holy, and heavenly 
life, it is certain that he has not this intention; and yet 
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without it, who can be shown to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ ? 

Again, let the gentleman of birth and fortune but 
have this intention, and you will see how it will carry 
him from every appearance of evil, to every instance of 
piety and goodness. He cannot live by ehance, or as 
humour and fancy carry him, because he knows that 
nothing can please God but a wise and regular course 
of life. He cannot live in idleness and indulgence, in 
sports and gaming, in pleasures and intempei’ance, in 
vain expenses and high living, because these things can¬ 
not be turned into means of piety and holiness, or made 
so many parts of a wise and religious life. As he thus 
removes from all appearance of evil, so he hastens and 
aspires after every instance of goodness. He does not 
ask what is allowahle and pardonable, but what is com¬ 
mendable and praiseworthy. He docs not ask whether 
God will forgive tlie folly of our lives, the madness of 
our pleasures, the. vanity of our expenses, the richness 
of our equipage, and the careless consumption of our 
time; but he asks, whcthci' God is pleased with these 
things, or whether these are the appointed ways of 
gaining his favour ? He does not inquire, whether it be 
pardonable to hoard up money, to adorn ourselves with 
diamonds, and gild our chariots, whilst the widow and 
the oiphan, the sick and the prisoner, want to be 
relieved; but he asks, whether God has required these 
things at our hands, whether we shall be called to ac¬ 
count at the last day for the neglect of them; because 
it is not his intent to live in such ways as, for aught we 
know, God may perhaps pardon; but to be diligent in 
such ways, as we know that God will infallibly reward. 

He will not therefore look at the lives of Christians, 
to learn how he ought to spend his estate, but he will 
c 
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look into the Scriptures, and make every doctrine, pa¬ 
rtible, pt'ecept, or instruction, that relates to rich men, 
a law to himself in the use of his estate. 

He will have nothing to do with costly apparel, be¬ 
cause the rich man in the Gospel was clothed with jmr- 
plc and fine linen. He denies himself the pleasures 
and indulijences which his estate could procure, because 
our blessed Saviour saith. Woe unto you that are rich, . 
far ye have received your consolation. He will have 
but one mile for charity, and that will be, to spend all 
that he can that way, because the Judge of quick and 
dead hath said, that all that is so given, is gh cu to 
Him. 

He will have no hosjntahle table for the rich and 
wealthy to come and feast with him, in good eating and 
drinking; because our blessed Lord saith. When thou 
malmt a dinner, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neitihbours, lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But 7chen thou mahest a feast, call the poor, tlu‘. 
maimed, the lame, the blind; and thou shalt be blessed; 
for they cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be re¬ 
compensed at the resurrection of the just^ 

He will waste no money in gilded roofs, or costly 
furniture: he will not be carried from pleasure to plea¬ 
sure, in expensive state and equipage, because an in¬ 
spired Apostle hath said, that all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pide 
of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 

Let not any one look upon this as an imaginary de¬ 
scription of charity, that looks fine in the notion, but 
cannot be ])ut in practice. For it is so far from being 


' Luke xiv. 12,13, 14. 
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an imaginary, impracticable form of life, that it has been 
practised by great numbers of Christians in former ages, 
who were glad to turn their whole estates into a con¬ 
stant course of charity. And it is so far from being 
impossible now, that if we can find any Christians, that 
sincerely intend to please God in all their actions, as 
the best and happiest thing in the world, whether they 
be young or old, single or married, men or women, if 
they have but this intention, it will be impossible for 
them to do otherwise. This one principle will infalli¬ 
bly carry them to this height of charity, and they will 
find themselves unable to stop short of it. 

For how is it possible for a man that intends to please 
God in the use of his money, and intends it because he 
judges it to be his greatest happiness, liow is it possi¬ 
ble tor stich a one, in sucJi a state of mind, to buiy his 
money in needless, impertinent finery, in covering him¬ 
self or his horses with gold, whilst there are any works 
of piety and charity to be done with it, or any ways of 
spending it well ? 

This is as strictly im]>ossil>le, as for a man that in¬ 
tends to please God in his words, to go into company 
on purpose to swoMr and lie. For as all waste and 
unreasonable expense is done designedly, and with 
d/diheration, so no one can be guilty of it, whose con¬ 
stant intention is to please God in the use of his 
money. 

I have chosen to explain this matter, by appealing to 
this intention, because it makes the case so plain, and 
because every one that has a mind may see it in the 
clearest light, and feel it in the strongest manner, only 
by looking into his own heart. For it is as easy for 
every pemon to know whether he intends to please God 
in all his actions, as for any servant to .know whether 
c2 
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this be his intention towards his master. Every one 
also can as easily tell how he lays out his money,, and 
whether ho considers how to please God in it, as he 
can tell where his estate is, and whether it be in money 
or land. So that here is no plea left for iynorance or 
frailty as to this matter, every body is in the light, 
and cveiy body has yower. And no one can fail, but 
he that is not so much a Christian, as to intend to please 
God in the use of his estate. 

You see two persons: one is regular in public and 
private prayer, the otlier is not. Now the reason of 
this difference is not this, that one has strength and 
power to observe prayer, and the other has not; but 
the reason is this, that one intends to please God in the 
duties of devotion, and the other has no intention about 
it. Now the case is the same, in the right or wrong 
use of our time suid money. You see one person 
throwing away his time in sleep and idleness, in visiting 
and divermns, and his money in the most vain and 
unreasonable expenses. You see another careful of 
eveiy day, dividing his hours by rules of reason and 
religion, and spending all his money in works of charity: 
now the difference is not owing to this, that one has 
strength and power to do thus, and the other has not; 
but it is owing to this, that one intends to please God 
in the right use of all his time, and all his money, and 
the other has no intention about it. 

Here, therefore, let us judge ourselves sincerely; let 
us not vainly content ourselves with the common dis¬ 
orders of our lives, the vanity of our expenses, the folly 
of our diversions, the pride of our habits, the idleness 
of our lives, and the wasting of our time, fancying that 
these are such imj)e7fections as we fall into thi’ough the 
unavoidable rocaftness and of our natures; but 
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let us be assured, that these disorders of our common 
life arc owing to this, that we have not so much Chris¬ 
tianity, as to intend to please Ood in all the actwns of 
our life, as the best and happiest thing in the world. 
So that we must not look upon ourselves in a state of 
common and pardonable imperfection, but in such a 
state, as wants iho first and most fundamental principle 
of Christianity, vie. mi intention to please Ood in all 
our actions. 

And if any one was to ask himself, how it comes to 
pass, that there are any degrees of sobriety which he 
neglects, any jiractices of humility which he wants, any 
method of charity which he does not follow, any rules of 
redeeming time which he does not observe, his own 
heart will tell him, that it is because he never intended 
to be so exact in those duties. For whenever we 
fully intend it, it is us possible to conform to all this 
regulnrity of life, as it is possible for a man to observe 
times of prayer. 

So that the fault does not lie here, that we desire to 
be good and perfect, but through the weakness of our 
nature fall short of it; but it is, because we have not 
piety enough to intend to be as good as we can, or to 
please God in all the actions of our life. This we see 
is plainly the case of him that spends his time in sports 
when he should be at Church; it is not his want of 
power, but his want of intention, or desire to be there. 

And the case is plainly the same in every other folly 
of human life. She that spends her time and money 
in the unreasonable ways and fashions of the world, does 
not do so because she wants power to be wise and reli¬ 
gious in the management of her time and money, but 
because she has no intention or desire of being so. 
When she feels this intention, she will find it as 
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possible to act up to it, as to be sti-ictly sober and 
chaste, because it is her care and desire to be so. 

This doctrine does not suppose, that we have no 
need of divine grace, or that it is in our own power to 
make ourselves perfect. It only supposes, that through 
the want of a sincere intention of pleasing God in all 
our actiom we fall into such irregularities of life as by 
the ordinary means of grace we should have power to 
avoid; and that we have not that perfection, which our 
present state of grace makes us capable of, because we 
do not so much as intetid to have it. It only teaches 
us, that the reason why you see no real mortification, 
oi’ self-denial, no eminent charity, no profound humi¬ 
lity, no heavenly affection, no true contempt of the 
world, no Christian meekness, no sincere zeal, no emi¬ 
nent piety in the common lives of Christians, is this, 
becau-sc they do not so much as intend to he exact and 
exemplary in these virtues. 


CIIAPTKU III. 

OK THE GREAT DANGER AND POLLT, OF NOT INTENDING TO EE AS 
EMINENT AND EXEMFEARy AS WE CAN, IN THE PRACTICE OF ALL 
CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 

Although the goodness of God, and his rich mer¬ 
cies in Christ Jesus, are a sufficient assurance to us, 
that he will be merciful to our unavoidable weak¬ 
nesses and infirmities, that is, to such failings as are 
the effects of ignorance or surprise ; yet we have no 
reason to expect the same mercy towards those sins 
which we have lived in, through a want of intention 
to avoid them. 
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For instance; the case of a common swearer, who 
dies in tliat guilt, seems to have no title to the divine 
mercy, for this reason, because he can no move plead 
any weakness, or infirmity in his excuse, than tin; 
man that hid his talent in the earth could plead his 
want of strength to keep it out of the eai'th. 

But now if this be right reasoning in the case of a 
common swearer, that his sin is not to be reckoned a 
pardonahle frailty, because he has no weakness to 
plead in its excuse, why then do wo not carry' this 
way of reasoning to its true extent ? why do not we 
as much condemn every other error of life;, that has 
no more weakness to plead in its excuse tlian common 
sw(;aring ? 

For if this be so bad a thing, because it might be 
avoided, if we did but sincerely intend it, must not 
then all other eiToneous ways of life be very guilty, 
if we live in them, not through weakness and inability, 
but because we never sincerely intended to avoid 
them? 

For instance; you perhaps have made no progress 
in the most important Christian virtues, you have scarce 
gone half way in humility and charityi now if your 
failure in these duties is purely owing to your want of 
intention of performing them in any true degree, have 
you not then as little to plead for yourself^ and an* 
you not as much without all excuse, as the commoit 
swearer ? 

Why, therefore, do you not press these things home 
upon your conscience? Why do you not think it as 
dangerous for you to live in such defects, as are in 
your power to amend, as it is dangerous for a common 
swearer to live in the breach of that duty, which it 
is in his power to observe? Is not negligence, and a 
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want of a sincere intention, as blameable in one case as 
in anotlier ? 

You, it may be, are as far from Christian perfec¬ 
tion, as the common swearer is from keeping the third 
commandment; arc you not therefore as much con¬ 
demned by the doctrines of the Gospel, as the swearer 
is by the third commandment ? 

You perhaps will say, that all people fall short of 
the perfection of the Gospel, and therefore you are 
content with your failings. But this is saying nothing 
to the purpose. For the question is not, whether 
Gospel perfection can be fully attained, but whether 
you come as near it as a sincere intention and careful 
diligence can carry you. Whether you are not in 
a much lower state than you might be, if you sincerely 
intended, and carefully laboured, to advance yourself 
in all Christian virtues. 

If you are as forward in the Christian life as your 
best endeavours can make you, then you may justly 
hope, that your imperfectiom will not be laid to your 
charge: but if your defects in piety, humility, and 
charity, are owing to your negligence, and want of 
sincere intention to be as eminent as you can in these 
virtues, then you leave yourself as much without ex¬ 
cuse, as he that lives in the sin of swearing, through 
the want of a sincere intention to depart from it. 

The salvation of our souls is set forth in Scripture 
as a thing of difficulty, that requires all our diligence, 
that is to be morlted out with fear and trembliwj. 

We are told, that strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life, and few there he that 
find it. That many are called, but few are chosen, 
And that many will miss of their salvation, who seem 
to have taken some gMins to obtain it: as in these 
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words, Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many I 
say unto you mill seek to enter in, and shall not he able. 

Here our blessed Lord commands us to strive to 
enter in, because many will fail, who only seek to 
enter. By which we are plainly taught, that religion 
is a state of labour and striving, and that many will 
fail of their salvation; not because they took no pains 
or care about it, but because they did not take pains 
and care enough; they only sought, but did not strive 
to enter in. 

Every Christian, therefore, should as well examine 
his life by these doctrines as by the commandments. 
For these doctrines are as plain marks of our condition, 
as the commandments are plain marks of our duty. 

For if salvation is only given to tliose who strive 
for it, then it is as reasonable for me to consider, 
whether my course of life be a couise of striving to 
obtain it, as to consider whether I am keeping any of 
the commandments. 

If my religion is only a formal compliance with 
those mod^ of woiship, that are in fashion where I 
live; if it costs me no pains or trouble; if it lays me 
under no rules and restraints; if I have no careful 
thoughts and sober reflections about it, is it not great 
weakness to think that I am striving to enter in at the 
strait gate ? 

If I am seeking every thing that can delight my 
senses, and regale my appetites; spending my time 
and fortune in pleasures, in diversions, and worldly 
enjoyments; a stranger to watchings, fastings, prayers, 
and mortifleations; how can it be said that I am 
working out my salvation with fear and trembling ? 

If there is nothing in my life and conversation that 
shows me to be diflerent from Jews and Heathens; 
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if I use the world, and worldly enjoyments, as the 
generality of people now do, and in all ages have done; 
why should 1 think that I am amongst thogefew, who 
are walking in the narrow way to heaven ? 

And yet if the way is naii'ow, if none can walk in 
it but those that strive, is it not as necessary for me to 
consider, whether the way I am in be narrow enough, 
or the labour T take be a sufficietit striving, as to con¬ 
sider whether I sufficiently observe the second or third 
commandment ? 

The sum of this matter is this: From the above- 
mentioned, and many other passages of Scripture, it 
seems plain, that our salvation depends upon the sin- 
ceiity and perfection of our cndeavoui’s to obtain it. 

Weak and imperfect men shall, notwithstanding 
their frailties and defects, be received, as having pleased 
God, if they have done their utmost to please him. 

The rewai-ds of charity, piety, and humility, will 
be given to those, whose lives have been a careful 
labour to exercise these virtues in as high a degi-cc as 
they could. 

We cannot offer to God the service of angels; we 
cannot obey him as man in a state of perfection 
could; but fallen men can do their best, and this is 
the perfection that is required of us; it is only the 
perfection of our best endeavours, a careful labour to 
be as perfect as we can. 

But if we stop short of this, for aught we know, 
we stop short of the mercy of God, and leave our¬ 
selves nothing to plead from the terms of the Gospel. 
For God has there made no promises of mercy to the 
slothful and negligent. His mercy is only offered to 
our frail and imperfect, but best endeavours, to prac¬ 
tise all manner of righteousness. 
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As the law to angels is angelical righteousness, as 
the law to peifcct beings is strict perfection, so the 
law to our imperfect natures is, the host obedience that 
our fi’ail nature is able to perform. 

The measure of our love to God, seems in justice 
to be the measure of our love of every virtue. We 
are to love and practise it with all our heart, with 
all our .soul, with all our mind, and with all our 
strength. And when we cease to live with this re¬ 
gard to vii'tue, we live below our nature, and, instead 
of being able to plead our infirmities, wc stand charge¬ 
able with negligence. 

It is for this ’’eason that we arc exhoi’tcd to work 
out our srlvation withand tremhling; because 
unless our heart and pa.ssiofis are eagerly bent upon 
the work of our salvation; imless holg fears animate 
our eudci vours, and keep our consciences strict and 
tmder about every part of our duty, constantly exa- 
ri 'ning how w'c live, and how fit we are to die; we 
shall in all ywobability fall into a state of negligence, 
and sit down in such a coui'se of life, as will never 
carry us to the rev'ards of heaven. 

And he that considers, that a just God can only 
make such allowances as are suitable to his justice, 
that our works are all to be examined by fire, will find 
that fear and tremhling are proper tempers for those 
that are drawing near so great a trial. 

And indeed there is no probability, that any one 
should do all the duty that is expected from him, or 
make that progress in piety, which the holiness and 
justice of God requires of him, but he that is con¬ 
stantly afraid of falling short of it. 

Now this is not intended to possess people’s minds 
with a scrupulous anxiety, and discontent in the ser- 
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vice of God, but to fill them with a just fcai* of living 
in sloth and idleness, and in the neglect of such vir¬ 
tues as they will want at the day of judgment. It 
is to excite them to an earnest examination of their 
lives, to such zeal, and care, and concern after Chris¬ 
tian perfection, as they use in any matter that has 
gained their lieart and afiections. It is only desiring 
them to be so apprehensive of their state, so humble 
in the opinion of themselves, so earnest after higher 
degrees of piety, and so fearful of falling short of 
happiness, as the gi-eat Apostle St. Paid was, when 
he thus wrote to the Philippiam. Not m though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect; 

- but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 

which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark frr the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
And then he adds. Let us therefore, as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded. 

But now, if the Apostle thought it necessary for 
those, who were in his state of perfection, to be thus 
minded, that is, thus labouring, pressing, and aspiring 
after some degrees of holiness, to which they were not 
then arrived, surely it is much more necessary for us, 
who are bom in the dregs of time, and labouring 
under great imperfections, to be thus minded, that is, 
thus earnest and striving after such degrees of a holy 
and divine life, as we have not yet attained. 

The best way for any one to know how much he 
ought to aspire after holiness, is to consider, not how 
much will make his present life easy, but to ask him¬ 
self, how much he thinks will make him easy at the 
hour of deatli. 

Now any man that dares be so serious, as to put 
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this question to himself, will be forced to answer, that 
at death, every one will wish that he had been as 
perfect as human nature can be. 

Is not this therefore sufficient to put us not only 
upon wishinjT, hut labouring after all that perfection, 
%vhich we shall then lament the want of? Is it not 
excessive folly to be content with such a courae of 
piety as we already know cannot content us, at a time 
when we shall so want it, as to have nothing else to 
comfort us ? How can wc carry a severer condemna¬ 
tion against ourselves, than to believe, that, at the 
hour of death, we shall U'ant the virtues of the Saints, 
and wish that we had been amongst the firet seiwants 
of God, and yet take no methods of arriving at their 
height of piety, whilst we are alive ? 

Though this is an absurdity that we can easily pass 
over at present, whilst the health of our bodies, the 
passions of our minds, the noise, and hurry, and 
pleasures, and business of the world, lead us on with 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not; yet, at death, 
it will sot itself before us in a dreadful magnitude, it 
will haunt us like a dismal ghost, and our conscience 
will never let us take our eyes from it. 

We see in worldly matters, what a torment self- 
condemnation is, and how hardly a man is able to for¬ 
give himself, when he has brought himself into any 
calamity, or disgi-acc, purely by his own folly. The 
affliction is made doubly tormenting, because he is 
forced to charge it all upon himself, as his own act 
and deed, against the nature and reason of things, and 
contrary to the advice of all his friends. 

Now by this we may in some degree guess how 
terrible the pain of that self-condemnation will be, 
when a man shall find himself in the miseries of death 
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under tlic severity of a self-condemning conscience, 
charging all his distress upon his own folly and mad¬ 
ness, against the sense and reason of his own mind, 
against all the doctrines and precepts of religion, and 
contrary to all the instructions, calls, and warnings, 
both of (Jod and man. 

Penitent was a busy, notable tradesman, and very 
prosperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. 

A little before his death, when the tloctore had 
given him over, some of his neighbours came one 
evening to see him, at which time he spake thus to 
them:— 

I sec, my friends, the tender concera you have for 
me, by the grief that appears in your countenances, 
and I know the thoughts that you have now about 
me. You think how melancholy a case it is, to sec 
so young a man, and in such flourishing business, 
delivered up to death. And perhaps, had I visited 
any of yon in my condition, I should have had the 
same thoughts of you. 

But now, my friends, my thoughts arc no more like 
your thoughts than my condition is like youi-s. 

It is no trouble to me to think, that I am to die 
young, or before I have raised an estate. 

These things are now sunk into such mere nothings, 
that I have no name little enough to call them by. 
For if in a few days or hours, I am to leave this car¬ 
cass to be buried in the earth, and to find myself 
either for ever happy in the favour of God, or eter¬ 
nally separated from all light and peace, can any words 
sufficiently express the littleness of every thing else ? 

Is there any dream like tlie dream of life, which 
amuses us with the neglect and disregard of these 
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things? Is there any folly like the folly of our manly 
state, which is too wise anil busy, to be at Icisuie for 
these reflections ? 

When we consider death as a misery, we only 
think of it as a miserable separation from the enjoy¬ 
ments of this life. We seldom mourn over an old 
man that dies rich, but wo lament the young, that are 
taken away in the progress of their fortune. You 
yourselves look upon me with pity, not that I am 
going unprepared to meet the Judge of quick and 
dead, but that I am to leave a prosperous trade in the 
flower of my life. 

This is the wisdom of our manly thoughts. And 
yet what folly of the silliest children is so gi'cat as 
this ? 

For what is there miserable, or dreadful in death, 
but the consequences of it? When a man is dead, 
what docs any thing signify to him, but the state he is 
then in? 

Our poor friend Lepidus died, you know, as he was 
di-essing himself for a feast; do you think it is now 
part of his trouble, that he did not live till that enter¬ 
tainment was over? Feast, and business, and 
sures, and enjoyments, seem great things to us, whilst 
we think of nothing else; but as soon as we add 
death to them, they all sink into an equal littleness; 
and the soul that is separated from the body no more 
laments the loss of business, than the losing of a feast. 

If I am now going mto the joys of God, could there 
be any reason to grieve, that this happened to me be¬ 
fore I was forty years of age? Could it be a sad thing 
to go to Heaven, before I had made a tew more bar¬ 
gains, or stood a little longer behind a counter ? 

And if I am to go amongst lost spirits, could there 
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be any reason to be content, that this did not happen 
to me till I was old, and full of riches? 

If good angels were ready to receive my soul, could 
it be any grief to me, that I was dying upon a poor bed 
in a garret? 

And if God has delivered me up to evil spirits, 
to be dragged by them to places of torments, could it 
be any comfort to me, that they found me upon a bed 
of state? 

When you are as near death as I am, you will know 
that all the different states of life, whether of youth or 
age, riches or poverty, greatness or meanness, signify 
no more to you, than whether you die in a poor or 
stately a})artment. 

The greatness of those things which follow death 
makes all that goes before it sink into nothing. 

Now that judgment is the next thing that I look 
for, and everlasting happiness or misery is come so 
near me, all the enjoyments and prosperities of life seem 
as vain and insignificant, and to have no more to do 
with my happiness, than the clothes that I wore before 
I could speak. 

But, my friends, how am I surprised that I have not 
always had these tlioughts ? for what is there in the 
terrors of death, in the vanities of life, or the necessi¬ 
ties of piety, but what I might have as easily and fully 
seen in any part of my life? 

What a strange thing is it, that a little health, or 
the poor business of a shop, should keep us so sense¬ 
less of these great things, that are coming so fast 
upon us 1 

Just as you came in my chamber, I was thinkmg 
with myself, what numbers of souls there are now in 
the world, in my condition at this very time, surprised 
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with a summons to the other world; some taken from 
their shops and farms, others from their S])oris and 
pleasures, thi»e at suits of law, those at (jaming tables, 
some on the road, others at their own f resides, and all 
seized at an hour when they thought nothing of it; 
frightened at the approach of death, confounded at the 
vanity of all their labours, designs, and projects, asto¬ 
nished at the folly of tlunr past lives, and not know¬ 
ing which way to turn their thoughts, to find any com¬ 
fort. Their consciences flying in their faces, bringing 
all their sins to their remembrance, tormenting them 
with deepest convictions of their own folly, presenting 
them with the sight of the angry Jutlge, the woito that 
never dies, the fire that is never quenched, the gates of 
Hell, the powers of darkness, and the bitter pains of 
eternal death. 

O my friends! bless God that you are not of this 
number, that you have time and strength to employ 
yourselves in such works of piety, as may bring you 
peace at the last. 

And take this along with you, that there is nothing 
but a life of great piety, or a death of gi-eat stupidity, 
that can keej) ofi' these apprehensions. 

Had I now a thousand worlds, I would give them 
all for one year more, that I might present unto God 
one year of such devotion and good works, as I never 
before so much as intended. 

You, perhaps, when you consider that I have lived 
free from scandal and debauchery, and in the commu¬ 
nion of the Church, wonder to see me so full of remorse 
and self-condemnation at the approach of death. 

But, alas ! what a poor thing is it, to have lived 
only free from murder, theft, and adultery, which is 
all that I can say of myself. 

I) 
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You know, indeed, that I have never been reckoned 
a sot, but you are, at the same time, witnesses, and 
have been frequent companions of ray intemperance, 
sensuality, and great indulgence. And if I am now 
going to a judgment, where nothing will be rewarded 
but good works, I may well be concerned, that though 
I am no sot, yet I have no Christian sobriety to })lead 
for me. 

It is true, I have lived in the communion of the 
Church, and generally frequented its worship and ser¬ 
vice on Sundays, when I was neither too idh, or not 
otherwise disposed of by my business and pleasiires. 
But, then, my conformity to tin? public woi-ship has 
been rather a thing of course, than any real intention 
of doing that which the service of the Church sup¬ 
poses: had it not been so, I had been oftener at 
Church, more devout when there, and more fearful of 
ever neglecting it. 

But the thing that now surprises me above all won¬ 
ders is this, that I never had so much as a general 
intention of living uj) to the piety of the Gospel. This 
never so much as entered into my head or my heart. 
I never once in my life considered whether I was liv¬ 
ing as the laws of religion direct, or whether my way 
of life was such, as would procure me the mercy of 
God at this hour. 

And can it be thought that I have kept the Gospel 
terms of salvation, without ever so much as intending, 
in any serious and deliberate manner, cither to know 
them, or keep them ? Can it be thought that I have 
pleased God with such a life as he requires, though I 
have lived without ever considering what he requires, 
or how much I have performed ? How easy a thing 
would salvation be, if it could fall into my careless 
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hands, who have never had so much serious thoughts 
about it, as about any one eommon bargain that I have 
made! 

In the business of life I have used prudence and 
reflection. I have done every thing by rules and 
methods. I have been glad to converse with men of 
experience and judgment, to find out the reasons why 
some fail, and others succeed in any business. I have 
taken no step in trade but with great care and caution, 
considering evoiy advantage or danger that attended it. 
I have always had my eye upon the main end of busi¬ 
ness, and have studicnl all the ways and means of being 
a gainer by all that I undertook. 

But what is the reason that I have brought none of 
these tempers to religion? What is the reason that 
I, who have so often talked of the necessity of rides, 
and methods, and dili/jence, in worldly business, have 
all this while never once thought of any rules, or 
methods, or managements, to carry me on in a life 
of ])icty ? 

Do you think any thing can astonish and confound 
a dying man like this ? What pain do you think a 
man must feel, when his conscience lays all this folly 
to his charge, when it shall show him how regular, 
exact, and wise he has been in small mattcre, that are 
passed away like a dream, and how stupid and sense¬ 
less he has lived, without any reflection, witliout any 
rules, in things of such eternal moment, as no heart 
can sufficiently conceive them 1 

Had I only my frailties and imperfections to lament 
at this time, I should lie here humbly trusting in the 
mercies of God. But, alas! how can I call a general 
disregard, and a thorough neglect of all religious im¬ 
provement, a frailty or imperfection, when it was, as 
s 2 
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much in my power to have been exact and careful, and 
diligent in a conree of piety, as in the business of my 
trade'! 

I could have called in as many helps, have practised 
as many rules, and been taught as many certain me¬ 
thods of holy living, as of thriving in my shop, had I 
but so intended, and desired it. 

Oh my friends ! a careless life, unconcerned and un- 
attentive to the duties of religion, is so without all 
excuse, so unworthy of the mercy of God, such a shame 
to the sense and reason of our minds, that I can hardly 
conceive a greater punishment, than for a man to be 
thrown into the state that I am in, to reflect upon it. 

Penitem was here going on, but had his mouth 
stopped by a convulsion, which never suffered him to 
speak any more. He lay convulsed about twelve 
hours, and then gave up the ghost. 

Now if every reader would imagine this Penitens 
to have been some particular acquaintance or relation 
of his, and fancy that he saw and heard all that is here 
deseribed; that he stood by his bed-side when his j)oor 
friend lay in such distress and agony, lamenting the 
folly of his past life, it would, in all probability, teach 
him such wisdom as never entered into his heart before. 
If to this he should consider how often he himself 
might have been surprised in the same state of negli¬ 
gence, and made an example to the rest of the world, 
this double reflection, both upon the distress of his 
friend, and the goodness of that God, who had pre¬ 
served him from it, would in all likelihood soften his 
heart into holy tempers, and make liim turn the re¬ 
mainder of his life into a regular course of piety. 

This therefore being so useful a meditation, I shall 
here leave the reader, as I hope, seriously engaged in it. 
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CIIAPTEB IV. 

WE CAN I’LEASr, fiOl) IN NO STATE, OR EMEEOYMKNT OF IJFE, EOT BY 

ISTKSWNG AND DEVOTING IT ALL TO HIS HONOUR AND GLORY. 

Having in tlie chapter stated the general nature 
of devotion, and shown that it implies not vmy form 
of ima/er, but a certain form of life, that is olfered to 
God not at any particular thnes, or places, but every¬ 
where, and in eviiry thing, I shall now descend to some 
particulars, and shoiv how we are to devote our labour 
and emplot/nieiif, our thne and fortunes, unto God. 

As a good Christian should consider eveiy place as 
holy, because God is there, so he should look upon 
every j»art of his life as a matter of holiness, because it 
is to be offered unto God. 

The profession of a clergyman is an holy profession, 
because it is a ministration in holy things, an atten¬ 
dance at the altar. But worldly business is to be 
made holy unto the Lord, by being done as a service 
to him, and in conformity to his divine will. 

For as all men, and all things in the world, as traly 
belong unto God, as any places, things, or persons, 
that arc devoted to divine service, so all thinirs arc to 
be used, and all persons are to act in their several states 
and employments, for the glory of God. 

Men of worldly business, therefore, must not look 
upon themselves as at liberty to live to themselves, to 
sacrifice to their own humours and tempers, because 
their em]doyment is of a worldly nature. But they 
must consider, that, as the world and all worldly pro¬ 
fessions as truly belong to God, as persons and things 
that are devoted to the altar, so it is as much the duty 
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of men in worldly business to liver wholly unto God, 
as it is the duty of those who are devoted to divine 
service. 

As the whole world is God’s, so the whole world is 
to act for God. As all men have the same rclaiion to 
God, as all men have all t\\e\vpowers ami. faculties from 
God, so all men are obliged to act for God, with all 
their powere and faculties. 

As all things are God’s, so all things are to bo used 
and regarded as the things of God. For inen to abuse 
things on earth, and live to themselves, is the same 
rebellion against God, as for angels to abuse things in 
heaven; because (Jod is just the same Lord of all on 
earth, as he is the Lord of all in heaven. 

IViings may, and must differ in their use, but yet 
they are all to be used according to the will of God. 

Men may, and must diftbr in their employments, but 
yet they must all act for the same ends, as dutiful ser¬ 
vants of God, in the right and pious performance of 
their several callings. 

Clergymen must live wholly unto God in one par¬ 
ticular way, that is, in the exercise of holy offices, in 
the ministration of prayers and sacraments, and a 
zealous distribution of spiritual goods. 

But men of other employments are, in their par¬ 
ticular ways, as much obliged to act as the servants 
of God, and live wholly unto him in their several 
callings. 

This is the only difference between clergymen and 
people of other callings. 

When it can be shown, that men might be vain, 
covetous, sensual, worldly-minded, or proud in the 
exercise of their worldly business, then it will be 
allowable for clergymen to indulge the same tempers 
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in their sacred profession. For though these tempers 
are most odious and most criminal in clergymen, who, 
besides their baptismal vow, have a second time de¬ 
voted themselves to God, to be his servants, not in 
the common offices of human life, but in the spiritual 
service of the most holy sacred things, and who are 
therefore to keep themselves as separate and dif¬ 
ferent from the common life of other men, as a church 
or an altar is to be kept separate from houses, and 
tables of common use; yet as all Christians are by 
their baptism devoted to God, and made professors 
of holiness, so are they all in their several callings to 
live as holy and heavenly jwreons; doing cveiy thing 
in tlieir common life only in such a manner, as it may 
be received by God, as a service done to him. For 
things spiritual'and tem])oral, sacred and common, 
must, like men and angels, like heaven and earth, all 
conspire in the gloiy of God. 

As there is but one Clod and Father of us all, 
whose glory gives light and life to every thing that 
lives, whose pi'esence fills all places, whose power sup¬ 
ports all beings, whose providence ruleth all events; 
so every thing that lives, whether in heaven or 
earth, whether they be thrones or principalities, men 
or angels, they must all, with one sjnrit, live wholly to 
the praise and glory of this one God and Father of 
them all. Angels as angels, in their heavenly mini¬ 
strations ; but men as men, women as women, bishops 
as bishops, priests as priests, and deacons as deacons; 
some with things spiritual, and some with things tem¬ 
poral, offering to God the daily sacrifice of a reason¬ 
able life, wise actions, purity of heart, and heavenly 
affections. 

This is the common business of all persons in this 
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world. It is not left to any women in the world to 
trifle away their time in the follies and impertinences 
of a fashionable life, nor to any men to resign them¬ 
selves up to worldly cares and concerns; it is not left 
to the rich, to gratify their passions in the indiihiences 
and pride of life, nor to the poor, to vex and torment 
their hearts with the poverty of their state; but men 
and Avomen, rich and poor, must, with bishops and 
priests, walk before God in the same wise and holy 
spirit, in the same denial of all vain tempers, and in 
the same discipline and care of their souls; Tiot only 
because they have all the same rational nature, and 
are servants of the same God, but because they all 
want the same holiness, to make them fit for the same 
happiness, to Avhich they are all called. It is there¬ 
fore absolutely necessary for all Christians, Avhctlicr 
men or women, to consider themselves as persons that 
are devoted to holiness, and so order their common 
ways of life, by such rules of reason and piety, as 
may turn it into eontiiiual sen-vice unto Almighty 
God. 

Now to make our labour, or employment, an ac¬ 
ceptable service unto God, we must carry it on Avitli 
the same spitit and temper, that is requircMl in giving 
of alms, or any Avork of piety. For, if whether we eat 
or drink, or whatsoex:er we do, we must do nil to the 
glory of God^; if we are to use this world as if we 
used it not; if we are to present our bodies a- living 
sacrifice, holy, accejttahle to God-; if we are to live 
by faith and not by sight, and to have our con¬ 
versation in heaven; then it is necessary that the 
common way of our life, in every state, be made to 
glorify God by such tempers, as make our prayers 
‘ 1 Cor. X. .tl. ’ Bom. xii. 1. 
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and adorations acceptable to him. For if wo are 
worldly, or earthly-minded, in our employments, if 
they are carried on with vain desires, and covetous 
tempers, only to satisfy ourselves, we can no more 
be said to live to the fflory of God, than glntions and 
drunkards can be said to oat and to drink to the glory 
of God. 

As the glory of God is one and the same thing, so 
whatever we do suitable to it must be done with one 
and the same spirit. That same state and temper of 
mind, which makes our alms and devotions acceptable, 
must also make our hdnmr, or employment, a proper 
offering unto God. If a man labours to be rich, and 
pursues his business, that he may raise himself fo a 
state otfiejure and ylonj in the world, he is no longer 
serving God in Ids employment; he is acting under 
other masters, and has no more title to a reward 
from God, than he that gives alms, that he may be 
seen, or prays, tliat ho may be heard of men. For 
vain and earthly desires are no more allowable in our 
einployments, than in our alms and devotions. For 
thes(! tempers of worldly pride, and vain-glory, are not 
only evil, when they mix with our good works, but 
they have the same evil nature, and make us odious to 
God, when they enter into the common business of 
our emjiloyment. If it were allowable to indulge 
covetous or vain passions in our worldly employments, 
it would then be allowable to be vain-glorious in our 
devotions. But as our alms and devotions are not an 
acceptable service, but when they jirocced from a heart 
tindy devoted to God, so our common employment 
cannot be reckoned a service to him, but when it is 
performed with the same temper and piety of heart. 

Most of the employments of life are in their own 
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nature lawful; ami all those that arc so may be made 
a substantial part of our duty to God, if we cntrajre in 
them only so far,,and for such ewr/s, as are suitable to 
beings that are to live above the woidd, all the time 
that they live in the world. This is the only measure 
of our application to any worldly business: let it be 
what it will, or where it will, it must have no more of 
our hands, our hearts, or our time, than is consistent 
with a hearty, daily, careful preparation of ourselves 
for another life. For as all Christians, as such, have 
renounced this world, to j)repare theuiselves by daily 
devotion, and universal holiness, for an eternal state of 
quite another nature, they must look upon worldly 
eiujdoyments, as upon worldly wants, and bodily infir¬ 
mities; things not to be d(!sired, but only to be 
endured and suffered, till death and the resurrection 
have carried us to an eternal state of real haj)pincss. 

Now he that does not look at the things of this life 
in this degree of littleness, cannot be said either to feel 
or believe the greatest truths of Christianity. For if 
lie thinks any thing great or important in human 
business, can he be said to feel or believe those Scrip¬ 
tures, which represent this life, and the greatest things 
of life, as huhhl.es, vapours, dreams, and shadows'! 

If he thinks Jigure, and show, and worldly i/fory, to be 
any proper happiness of a Christian, how can he be 
said to feel or believe this doctrine, Jilessed are ye 
when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake? 
For surely, if there was any real happinc'ss in figure, 
and show, and worldly glory, if these things deserved 
our thoughts and care, it could not be matter of the 
highest joy, when we are torn from them by persecu- 
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tions and sufferings. If, therefore, a man -will so live, 
as to show that he feels and believes the most funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity, he must live above 
tlic world; this is the teinper that must enable him to 
do the business of life, and yet live wholly unto God, 
and to go through some worldly employment with a 
heavenly mind. And it is as necessary that peojde 
live in their employments with this temper, as it is 
necessary that their employment itself he lanful. 

The hushandman that tilleth the ground is cm- 
[doyed in an honest business, that is neeessaiy in life, 
and veiy capable of being made an acceptable service 
unto God. But if he labours and toils, not to serve 
any reasonable ends of life, but in order to have his 
plough made of silver, and to have his horses harnessed 
in gold, the honesty of his emjiloyment is lost as to 
him, and his labour becomes his folly. 

A tradesman may justly think that it is agreeable 
to the will of God, for him to sell such things as arc 
innocent and useful in life, such as help both himself, 
and others, to a reasonable support, and enable them 
to assist those that want to be assisted. But if, in¬ 
stead of this, lie trades only with regal'd to himself, 
without any other rule than that of his own temper, if 
it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he may live 
in figure and indulgence, and be able to retire from 
business to idleness and luxury, his trade, as to him, 
loses all its innocency, and is so far from being an 
acceptable service to God, that it is only a more 
plausible course of covetousness, self-love, and ambition. 
For such a one turns the necessities of employment 
into pride and covetousness, just as the sot and epicure 
turn the necessities of eating and drinking into gluttony 
and drunkenness. Now he that is up early and late, 
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that sweats and labours for these ends, that he may be 
some time or other rich, and live in pleasure and in- 
didgence, lives no more to the glory of God, than he 
that plays and <james for the same ends. For though 
there is a great difference between tradnui and yarning, 
yet most of that difference is lost, when men once 
trade with the mwe desires and tempers, and for the 
same ends, that others game. Charity,imd fine dress¬ 
ing, are things veiy different; but if men give ahm 
for the same reasons that others d.ress fine, only to bo 
s('e« and admired, charity is then but like the vanity 
of fine clothes. In like manner, if the same motives 
make some people painful and industrious in their 
trades, which make others constant at gaming, such 
pains is but like the pains of ginning. 

Calidus has traded above thirty yciirs in the great¬ 
est city of the kingdom; he has beim so manj' years 
constantly increasing his trade, .and fda fortune. Every 
hour of the day is with him an hour of business; and 
though he eats and drinlis very heartily, yet everv 
meal seems to he in a hurry, and he would say grace 
if he had time. Calidus ends every diiy at the tavern, 
but has not leisure to be tliere till nine o’clock, lie 
is always forced to drink a good hearty glass, to drive 
thoughts of business out of his head, and make his 
spirits droKsy enough for sleep. He does business all 
the time that he is rising, and has settled several 
matters before he can get to his compting-room. His 
prayers are a short ejaculation or two, which he never 
misses in stormy, tempestuous weather, because he has 
always something or other at sea. Calidus will tell 
you with great pleasure, that he has been in this hnriy 
for so many years, and that it must have killed him 
long ago, but that it has been a rule with him to get 
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out of tlie town every Saturday, and make the Sunday 
a day of quiet, and good rcfredinumt in the country. 

lie is now so rich, that he would leave off' liis 
business, and amuse his old age with building, and 
furnishing a fine house in the country, but that he is 
afraid he should grow melancholy if he was to quit his 
business. He will tell you with great gravity, that it 
is a dangerous thins; for a man that has been used to 
get money, ever to leave it off'. If thoughts of religion 
happen at any time to steal into his head, Culidm 
contents himself with thinking, that he never was a 
friend to heretics, and infidels, that he has always been 
civil to the minister of his parish, and very often given 
something to the charity schools. 

Now this way of life is at such a distance from all 
the doctrines and discipline of Christianity, that no 
one can live in it through ignorance or frailty. Co- 
lidus can no more imagine that he is horn again of 
the Spirit '; that he is in Christ a new creature ^; 
that he lives here as a stranger and pilgrim, setting 
his affections on things above, and laying np treasures 
in heaven —he can no more imagine this, than he 
can think that he has been all his life an Apostle, 
working miracles, and preaching the Gospel. 

It must also be owned, that the generality of trading 
people, especially in great towns, are too much like 
Calidus. You see them all the iveek buried in busi¬ 
ness, unable to think of any thing else; and then 
spending the Sunday in idleness and refreshment, in 
wandering into the country, in such visits and jovial 
meetings, as make it otlcn the worst day of the week. 

Now they do not live thus, because they cannot 
support themselves with less care and application to 
' St. John iii. 2 1 Pet. ii. 11. » Col. iii. 1. 
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business; but they live thus because they want to grow 
rich in their trades, and to maintain their families in 
some such figure and degree of finery, as a reasonahle 
Christian life has no occasion for. Take away but 
this temper, and then people of all trades will find 
themselves at leisure to live every day like Christians, 
to be careful of every duty of the Gospel, to live in a 
visible course of religion, and be every day strict 
observers both of private and public prayer. 

Now the only way to do this, is for people to 
consider their trade as something that they are obliged 
to devote to the glory of God, something that they arc 
to do only in such a manner as that they may make 
it a duty to him. Nothing (san be right in Imsiiiess, 
that is not under these niles.—The Apostle commands 
servants to he obedient to their masters in singleneM of 
heart, as unto Christ. Not with eye-serrice, as men- 
pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will 
of Cod from the heart; with good will doing seiwice, 
as unto the Lord, and not to men,'^ 

This passage sufficiently shows, tliat all Christians 
are to live wholly unto God in every state and con¬ 
dition, doing the work of their common calling in such 
a manner, and for such ends, as to make it a ]>art of 
their devotion or service to God. For certainly if poor 
slaves are not to comply with their business as men- 
pleasers, if they are to look wholly unto God in all 
their actions, and serve in singleness of heart, as unto 
the Lord, surely men of other emjdoyments and con¬ 
ditions must be as much obliged to go through their 
business with the same singleness of heart; not ^s 
pleasing the vanity of their own minds, not as gratifying 
their own selfish worldly passions, but as the servants 
• Ephes. vi. 5. Col. iii. 2i, 23. 
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of God in all that they have to do. For surely no one 
■will say, that a slave is to devote his state of life unto 
God, and make the will of God the sofe i-ule and end 
of his service, hut that a tradesman need not act with 
the same spirit of devotion in his business. For this 
is as absurd, as to make it necessary for one man to be 
mavejttst or faithful than another. 

It is therefore absolutely certain that no Christian 
is to enter any farther into business, nor for any other 
ends, than such as he can in sinyleness of heart offer 
unto God, as a reasonable service. For the Son of 
God has redeemed us for this only end, that we should, 
by a life of reason and piety, live to the glory-of God; 
this is the only rule and measure for every order and 
state of life. Without this rule, the most lanful 
employment becomes a sinful state of life. 

Take away this from the life of a clergyman, and 
Ills holy professiem serves only to expose him to a 
greater damnation. Take away this from tradesmen, 
and shops are but so many houses of greediness and 
filthy lucre. Take away this from gentlemen, and the 
course of their life becomes a course of sensuality, 
pride, and wantonness. Take away this rule from our 
tables, and all falls into gluttony and drunkenness. 
Take away this measure from our dress and habits, and 
all is turned into such paint, and glitter, and ridiculous 
ornaments, as are a real shame to the wearer. Take 
away this from the use of our fortunes, and you will 
find people sparing in nothing but charity. Take 
away this from our diversions, and you will find no 
sports too silly, nor any entertainments too vain and 
corrupt, to be the jdeasure of Christians. 

If therefore we desire to live unto God, it is ne¬ 
cessary to bring our whole life under this law, to make 
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his glory the sole rule and meamre of onr aeting in 
every employment of life. For there is no other true 
devotw7i, but this of living devoted to God in the 
common business of our lives. 

So that men must not content themselves with the 
lawfulness of their employments, but must consider 
whether they use them, as they are to use evei-ij thing, 
as strangers and pilgrims ', that are bajitized into the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, that are to follow him in 
a wise and heavenly course of life, in the mortification 
of all worldly desires, and in purifying and preparing 
their souls for the blessed enjoyment of God. 

For to be vain, or jiroud, or covetous, or ambitious, 
in the com/nion course of our busine.ss, is as contrary to 
these holy tempers of Christianity, as cheating and 
dishonesty. 

If a glutton was to say in excuse of his gluttony, 
that he only eats such things as it ife lanful to cat, he 
would make as good an excuse for himself, as the 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradesman, that should 
say, he only deals in lawful business. For as a Christian 
is not only re<inircd to be honest, but to be of a Chris¬ 
tian spirit, and make his life an exercise of humility, 
repentance, and henvetdy affection, so all tempers that 
are contrary to these are as contrary to Christianity, 
as cheating is contrary to honesty. 

So that the matter j)lainly comes to this, all irregular 
tempera in trade and business are but like irregular 
tempers in eating and drinhing. 

Proud views, and vain desires, in our worldly em¬ 
ployments, arc as truly vices and corruptions, as hy¬ 
pocrisy in prayer, or vanity in alms. And there can 
be no reason given, why vanity in our alms should make 
■ Col. ill. 1. 1 Pet i. 15,16. Epbes. v. 26, 27. 
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US odious to God, but what will prove any other kind 
of ])ride to be equally odious. He that labours and 
toils in a calling, that he may make a figure in the 
world and draw the eyes of people upon the splendour 
of his condition, is as far from the pious humility of a 
Christian, as he that gives alms that he may be seen of 
men. For the reason why pride and vanity in our 
jn-ayars and alms renders them an unacceptable seiwice 
to God, is not because there is any thing particular 
in prayers and alms, that cannot allow of pride, but 
because pride is iii no respect, nor in any thing, made 
for man; it destroys the piety of our prayers and alms, 
because it destroys the piety of every thing that it 
touches, and renders every action that it governs in- 
ca])able of Inung offered unto God. 

So that if we could so divide ourselves, as to be 
humble in some respects, and proud in others, such 
humility would be of no service to us, because God 
requires us as truly to be humble in all our actions 
and designs, its to be true and honest in all our actions 
and designs. 

And as a man is not honest and true, because he is 
so to a great many people, or upon several occasions, 
hut because truth and honesty is the measure of all 
his dealings with every body; so the case is the same 
in liumility, or any other temper, it must be the 
general ruling habit of our minds, and extend itself 
to all our actions and designs, before it can be im¬ 
puted to us. 

We indeed sometimes talk, as if a man might be 
humble in some things, and proud in others; humble 
in his dress, but proud of his learning; humble in his 
person, but proud in his views and designs. But 
though this may pass in common discourse, where 
£ 
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few things are said according to strict tnith, it cannot 
be allowed, when we examine into the nature of our 
actions. 

It is very possible for a man that lives by cheating, 
to be very punctual in yayincj for what he buys; but 
then every one is assured, that he does not do so out 
of any principle of tme honesty. 

In like maimer, it is very possible for a man that is 
proud of his estate, ambitious in his views, or vain of 
his learning, to disregard his dress and person, in such a 
manner as a truly humble man would do; but to su])- 
poso that he does so out of a true principle of religious 
humility, is full as absurd as to suppose that a cheat 
pays for what he buys out of a iiriuciplc of religious 
honesty. 

As therefore all kinds of dishonesty destroy our pri?- 
tences to an honest principle of mind, so alt kinds of 
pride destroy our pretences to an humble spint. 

No one wonders that those prayers and a.lms, which 
proceed from pride and ostentation, are odious to God; 
but yet it is as easy to show, that ])ride is as pardon¬ 
able there as anywhere else. 

If we could suppose that God rejects pride in our 
prayers and alms, but bears with pride in our dress, 
our persons, or estates, it would be the same thing as 
to suppose, that God condemns falsehood in some 
actions, but allows it in otliere. For pride, in one 
thing, differs from pride in another thing, as the rob¬ 
bing of one man, diftlsrs from the robbing of another. 

Again, if pride and ostentation is so odious, that it 
destroys the merit and worth of the most reasonable 
actions, surely it must be equally odious in those ac¬ 
tions which are only founded in the weakness and 
infirmity of our nature. As thus, alms ai-e com- 
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mantled by God, as excellent in themselves, as tnie 
instances of a divine temper, but clothes are only 
allowed to cover our shame; surely, therefore, it must 
at least be as odious a degree of pride, to be vain in 
our clothes, as to be vain in our alms. 

Again, Ave are commanded to pray without ceasing, 
as a means of rendering our souls more exalted and 
divine, btit we are forbidden to lay up treasures upon 
earth; and can we think that it is not as bad to be 
vain of those treasures, which we ate fin-bidden to lay 
uj), as to be vain of those prayers, which we are com¬ 
manded to wake ? 

lVo7nen are required to have their heads covered, 
and to adorn themselves with shame-faredness^: if, 
therefore, they are vain in those things which are 
cx]>ressly forbidden, if they patch and paint that part, 
which can only be adorned by shame-J'acedness, surely 
they have as much to repent of for such a pride, as 
they have, whose pride is the motive to their prayers 
and charity. This must be granted; unless we will 
say, that it is moi-e 2 >ardonahle to glory in our sluime, 
than to glory in our virtue. 

All these instances arc only to show us the great 
necessity of such a regular and uniform piety, as ex¬ 
tends itself to all the actions of our common life. 

That we must eat and drinh, and di-ess and dis¬ 
course, according to the sobriety of the Christian 
spirit, engage in no employments but such as avc can 
truly devote unto God, nor jmrsuc them any farther 
than sa far as conduces to the reasonable ends of a 
holy devout life;—That we must be honest, not only 
on pai'tlcular occasions, and in such instances as are 
applauded in the world, easy to be performed, and 
‘ 1 Cor. xi. 13 ; 1 Tim. u. 9. 
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free from danger, or lo$s, but from such a living 
principle of justice, as makes us love truth and in¬ 
tegrity in all its instances, follow it through all 
dangers, and against all opposition ; as knowing that 
the more we pay for any truth, the better is our 
bargain, and that then our integrity becomes a pearl, 
when we have parted with all to keep it;—That we 
must be hnmhle, not only in such instances as are ex¬ 
pected in the world, or suitable to our tempers, or 
confined to particular occasions, but in such a hu¬ 
mility of spirit, as renders us meek and lowly in the 
whole course of our lives, as shews itself in our dress, 
our person, our conversation, our enjogment of the 
world, the tranquillity of our minds, patience under 
injuries, submission to superiors, and condescensions to 
those that arc below us, and in all the outward actions 
of our lives. That we must devote, not only times 
and places to prayer, but be everywhere in the spirit 
of devotion, with hearts always set towards heaven, 
looking up to God in all our actions, and doing every 
thing as his servants, living in the tvorld as in a holy 
temple of God, and always worshipping him, though 
not with our lips, yet with the thauhftdncss of our 
hearts, the holiness of our actions, and the and 
charitable use of all his gifts;—That we must not 
only send up petitions and thoughts now and then to 
Heaven, but must go through all our worldly business 
with a heavenly spirit, as members of Christ’s mystical 
body, that, with new hearts, and new minds, we may 
turn an earthly life into a preparation for a life of 
greatness and glory in the kingdom of heaven. Now 
the oidy way to arrive at this piety of spirit, is to. 
bring all our actions to the same rule as your devo¬ 
tions and alms. You very well know what it is, that 
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makes the j)iety of your alms or devotions; now the 
same rules, the same regard to God, must render every 
thing else that you do, a fit and acceptable service 
unto God. 

Enough, T hope, has been said, to show you the 
necessity of tlms introducing religion into all the ac¬ 
tions of youi- common life, and of living and acting 
with the same I’ogard to God, in all that you do, as in 
your ])rayers and alms. 

Ea timj is one of the lowest actions of our lives, it is 
common to us with mere animals, yet wc see that the 
piety of all ages of the world has turned this ordinary 
aetion of an animal life into a piety to God, by making 
cve7-y 7neul to begin and end with devotion. 

We see yet some remains of this custom in most 
Christian families, some such Utile formality as shows 
you, tliat ])cople vsed, to call upon God at the begin¬ 
ning and end of their meals. But, indeed, it is now 
generallj’^ perfoinncd, as to look more like; a mocltei'y 
uj»on devotion, tlian any solemn a|)plication of the 
mind unto God. In one house you may perhaps see 
the head of the family just pulling off his hat; in 
another, half getting up from his se.at; another shall, 
it may be, jwocecd so far as to make as if he said sotne- 
thiny; but, however, these little attempts are the re¬ 
mains of some devotion that was formerly used at such 
times, and are proofs that religion has formerly be¬ 
longed to this j)art of common life. 

But to such a pass we are now come, that though 
the custom is yet preserved, yet we can hardly hear 
with him that seems to perform it with any degree of 
seriousness, and look upon it as a sign of a fanatical 
temper, if a man has not done it as soon as he begins. 

I would not be thought to plead for the necessity of 
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long prayers at these times; but thus much I thiuk 
may be said, that if prayer is proper at these times, we 
ought to oblige oureelves to use such a form of words, 
as should show, that we solemnly appeal to God for 
such graces and blessings, as arc then pro])er to the 
occasion. Otherwise the mock ceremony, instead of 
blessing our victuals, docs hut accustom us to trifle 
with devotion, and give us a habit of being unafl’ected 
with our jtrayers. 

If every head of a family was, at the return of every 
meal, to oblige himself to make a solemn adoration of 
God, in such a decent manner as b(!conics a devout 
mind, it would be very likely to teach him that smear¬ 
ing, sensuality, gluttony, and loose discourse, were vciy 
improper at those meals, which were to begin and end 
with devotion. 

And if in these days of general corruption, this part 
of devotion is falhm into a mock rervmotiy, it must be 
imputed to this cause, that sensuality iind intemperance 
have got too great a j)()wcr over us, to suffer us to add 
any devotion to our metds. But thus much must be 
said, that when we are as pioiis as Jetrs and ILeathens 
of all ages have been, we shall think it proper to pray 
at the beginning and end of our meals. 

I have appealed to this pious custom of all ages of 
the world, as a j)roof of the reasonableness of the 
doctrine of this and the foregoing cha])ters; that is, as 
a proof that religion is to be the rule and measure of 
till the actions of ordinary life. For surely, if w'C are 
not to eat, but under such rules of devotion, it must 
plainly appear, that whatever else we do, must, in its 
proper way, be done with the same regard to the glory 
of God, and agreeably to the principles of a devout 
and pious mind. 
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CIIAPTBTl V. 

PERSONS THAT ARE FREE FROM THE NECESSITT OF LABOUR AND 

EMPLOVMENTS, ARE TO CONSIDER THEMSELVES AS DEVOTED TO 

GOD IN A HIGHER DEGREE. 

Great part of the world are free from the necessities 
of labour and employments, and have their time and 
fm-tiiiuis in their own disposal. 

But as no one is to live in his emplot/?nent accord¬ 
ing to his own humour, or for such ends as please his 
own fancy, but is to do all his business in such a 
manner as to make it a service unto God; so those 
who have no particular employment arc so far from 
being left at greater liberty to live to themselves, to 
pursue their own humours, and spend their time and 
fortunes as they please, that they arc under gi’eater obli¬ 
gations of living wholly unto God in all their actions. 

The freedom of their state lays them under a greater 
neceieiity of always choosing, and doing, the best things. 

They are those, of whom much will be required, 
because much is given unto them. 

A slave can only live unto God in one particular 
Way, that is, by religious jiatience and submission in 
his state of slavery. 

But all ways of holy living, all instances, and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to those who are masters of 
themselves, tlieir time, and their fortune. 

It is as much the duly, therefore, of such pereons, to 
make a wise use of their liberty, to devote themselves 
to all kinds of virtue, to aspire after every thing that 
is holy and pious, to endeavour to be eminent in all 
good works, and to please God in the highest and most 
perfect manner; it is as much their duty to be thus 
wise in the conduct of themselves, and thus extensive 
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in their endeavours after holiness, as it is the duty of 
a slave to be resUjned unto God in his state of slavery. 

You are no labourer, or tradesman; you are neither 
merchant nor soldier; eonsider yourself, therefore, as 
plaeed in a state in some defjree like that ot'yood nixjel.t, 
who are sent into the world as ministering spirits, for 
the general good of mankind, to assist, protect, and 
minister for them who shall he hell’s of salvation. 

For the more you are free from the comnioh neces¬ 
sities of »ic«, the more you arc to imitate the. ni'i/Zitr 
perfections of angels. 

Had you, Serena, been obliged, by tlie necessities 
of life, to wash clothes for your inaiiitcna lei', or to "-ait 
upon some mistress that demanded all your hihour, it 
would then be your duty to serve and glorifj God, by 
such humility, obedience, and faithfulness, as might 
adorn that state of life. It would (hen ' recom¬ 
mended to your care, to imjirove that one talent to its 
gi-eatest height. That when the time came, that man¬ 
kind were to be rewarded for their labours by the great 
Judge of quick and dead, you might be received with 
a well done good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.^ 

But as God has given you Jive talents, as he has 
placed you above the necessities of life, as he has left 
you in the hands of yourself, in the happy liberty of 
choosing the most exalted ways of virtue; as he has 
enriched you with many gifts of fortune, and left you 
nothing to do, but to make the best use of variety of 
blessings, to make the most of a short life, to study 
your own perfection, the honour of God, and the good 
of your neighbour; so it is now your duty to imitate 
the greatest servants of God, to inquire how the most 
' Matt XXV. 21. 
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eminent saints have lived, to study all the arts and 
methoils of perfection, and to set no ))ouuds to your 
love and gratitude to the bountiful Author of so many 
blessings. 

It is now your duty to turn yonr jive talents into five 
more, and to consider how your time, and leisure, and 
health, anAforhine, may be made so many happy means 
of jnirifying youi- own soul, improving your fellow- 
«!reaturcs in the ways of virtue, and of cariying you at 
last to the greatest heights of eternal glory. 

As you Iiavc no mistress to serve, so let your own 
soul be the object of your daily care and attendance. 
Be Sony for i^s impurities, its spots, and im])erfections, 
and stud} all the holy a -ts of restoring it to its natural 
and primitive purity. 

Delight in its service, and beg of God to adorn it 
with every grace and 2 >erfcction. 

Nourisii itwith i/oodrror/w, give it peace in solitiide, 
get it strength in prayer, make it wise with reading, 
enlighten it by meditation, make it tender with love, 
sweeten it witli humility, humble it with penance, 
cidiven it with Psalms and Hymns, and comfort it 
with frequent reflections upon future gloiy. Keep it 
in the presence of God, and teach it to imitate those 
guardian angels, which, though they attend on human 
affairs, and the lowest of mankind, yet always behold 
the face of our Father which is in heaven.^ 

This, Serena, is your jirofession. For as sure as 
God is one God, so sure it is, that he has but one com¬ 
mand to all mankind, whether they be bond or free, 
rich or poor; and that is, to act up to the excellency 
of that nature which he has given them, to live by 
reason, to walk in the light of religion, to use every 
' Matt, xviii. 10. 
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tiling as wisdom directs, to glorify God in all his gifts, 
and dedicate every condition of life to his service. 

This is the one common command of God to all 
mankind. If you have an emjiloyment, you are to be 
thus reasonable, and ])ious, and holy, in the exercise of 
it; if yon have time and a fortune in your own power, 
you arc obliged to be thus reasonable, and holy, and 
pious, in the use of all your time, and all your Ibrtune. 

The right religious use of every thing and every 
talent, is the indisjicnsable duty of evciy being that is 
ca])able of knowing right and wrong. 

Por the reason wliy we are to do any thiny as unto 
God, and with regard to our duty, and relation to him, 
is the same reason why we are to do e.veiy thintj as 
unto God, and with regard to our duty, and relation 
to him. 

That which is a reason for our being mixe and holy 
in the discharge of all our businexx, is the same reason 
for our being wise and holy in the use of all our 
money. 

As we have always the sam,e natures, and are every¬ 
where the servants of the same God, as every place is 
equally full of his presence, and eveiy thing is equally 
his gift, so we must always act according to the rcfison 
of our nature; we must do every thing as the servants 
of God; we must live in every place, as in his pre¬ 
sence ; we must use every thing, as that ought to bo 
used which belongs to God. 

Either this piety, and wisdom, and devotion is to go 
through every way of life, and to extend to the use of 
every thing, or it is to go through no part of life. 

If we might forget ourselves, or forget God, if we 
might disregard our reason, and live by humour and 
fancy, in any thing, or at any time, or in any place, it 
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■would be as lawful to do the same in every thing, at 
every time, and every place. 

If therefore some people fancy that they must be 
grave and solemn at Church, but may be silly and 
frantic at home; that they must live by some rule on 
the Sunday, but may spend other days by chance; 
that they must have some times of Prayer, but may 
waste the rest of their time as they please; that they 
must give some money in charity, but may squander 
away the rest as they have a mind ; such people have 
not enough considered the nature of religion, or the 
true reasons of piety. For he that upon principles of 
reason can tell why it is good to be wise and heavenly- 
minded at Church, can tell that it is always desirable 
to have the same tempers in all other places. He that 
truly knows why he should spend any time well, 
knows, (I'.ai it is never allowable to throw' any time 
away. Tie that rightly understands the reasonable¬ 
ness, and excellency of charity, will know, that it can 
never be excusable to w'astc any of our money in pride 
and folly, or in any needless expenses. 

For every argument that shows the wisdom and ex¬ 
cellency of charity, pi'oves the wisdom of spending all 
our fortune well. Every argument that proves the 
wisdom and reasonableness of having times of prayer, 
shows the wisdom and reasonableness of losing none 

^ O 

of our time. 

If any one could show that we need not always act 
as in the Divine presence, that W’e need not consider 
and use every thing as the gift of God, that we need 
not always live by reason, and make religion the rule 
of all our actions; the same arguments would show 
that we need nevet' act as in the presence of God, nor 
make religion and reason the measure of any of our 
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actions. If, therefore, wo giro to live unto God at any 
time, or in any jdace, we are to live un(o him at all 
times, and in all places. If we are to use any thing 
as the gift of God, w e are to use every thing as his 
gift. If we are to do any thing by strict rules of 
reason and piety, wc are to do every thing in the same 
manner. Because reason, and wisilom, and piciy, are 
as much the host things at all times, and in all places, 
as they are the best things at any time or in any place. 

If it is our glory and happiness to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wisdom and reason, that is 
capable of imitating the Divine nature, then it must be 
our glory and hnp])iness to improve our reason and 
wisdom, to act uj) to the excellency of our rational 
nature, and to imitate God in all our actions, to the 
utmost of our power. They therefore who confine 
religion to times and places, and some little ndes of 
retirement, who think that it is being too strict and 
rigid to introduce religion into common life, and make 
it give laws to all their actions and ways of living, they 
who think thus, not only mistake, but they mistake the 
whole luiture of religion. For surely they mistake the 
whole nature of religion, who can think any part of 
their life is made more easy, for being free from it. 
They may well be said to mistake the whole nature of 
wisdom, who do not think it desirable to he always 
wise. He has not learnt the nature of piety, who 
thinks it too much to be pious in all his actions. He 
docs not sufficiently understand what reason is, who 
does not earnestly desire to live in every thing accord¬ 
ing to it. 

If we had a religion that consisted in absurd super¬ 
stitions, that had no regard to the perfection of our 
nature, people might well be glad to have some part 
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of thfiir life excused from it. But as the religion of 
the Gospel is only the refinement and exaltation of 
our best faculties, as it only requires a life of the 
• highest reason, as it only requires us to use this world 
as in reason it ought to be used, to live in such tem¬ 
pers as are the glory of intelligent beings, to walk in 
such wisdom as exalts our nature, and to practise such 
piety as will raise us to God; who can think it griev¬ 
ous to live ahoays in the spirit of such a religion, to 
have erery part of his life full of it, but he that would 
think it much more grievous to be as the Angels of 
God in heaven? 

Further, as God is one and the same being, always 
acting like himself, and suitably to his own nature, so 
it is the duty of every being that he has created, to 
live according to the nature that he has given it, and 
always to act like himself. 

It is therefore an immutable law of God, that all 
rational beings should act reasonably in all their ac¬ 
tions ; not at this tinui, or in that place, or upon this 
occasion, or in the use of some particular thing, but at 
all times, in all places, on all occasions, and in the 
use of all things. This is a law that is as unchange¬ 
able as God, and can no more cease to be, than God 
can cease to bo a God of wisdom and order. 

When, therefore, any being that is endued with 
reason, does an unreasonable thing at any time, or in 
any place, or in the use of any thing, it sins against 
the great law of its nature, abuses itself, and sins 
against God, the Author of that nature. 

They, therefore, who plead for indulgences and va¬ 
nities, for way foolish fashions, customs, and humours 
of the world, for the misuse of our time or money, 
plead for a rebellion against our nature, for a rebellion 
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against God, who has given us reason for no other end 
than to make it the I’lde and vieasure of all our ways 
of life. 

When, therefore, you are guilty of any folly, or 
extravof/ance, or indulge any vain temper, do not con¬ 
sider it as a small matter, because it may seem so if 
compared to some other sins; but consider it, as it is 
acting ronfran/ to your nature, and then you will see 
that there is nothing stnall that is unreasonahle; be¬ 
cause all unreasonable ways arc contrary to the nature 
of all rational beings, whether men or aiujeU : neither 
of which can be any longer agreeable to God, than so 
far as they act according to the reason and excellence 
of their nature. 

The infirmities of human life make such_/!tod and 
raiment necessary for us, as amjeh do not want; but 
then it is no more allowable for us to turn these neces¬ 
sities miofolVaus, and indulge ourselves in the luxury 
of fond, or the vanities of drexx, than it is allowable 
for amjeh to act below the dignity of their jiroper 
state. Tor a reasonable life, and a wise use of our 
proper condition, is as much the duty of all men, as it 
is the duty of all atujeh and inte.Uajent beings. These 
are not xperidatice flights, or imaginary notions, but 
are plain and nmleniahle laws, that are Ibunded in the 
nature of rational beings, who as such arc obliged to 
live by reason, and glorify God by a continual right 
use of their several talents and faculties. So that 
though men are not amjeh, yet they may know for 
what ends, and by what rules, men are to live and act, 
by considering the state and perfection of .angels. 
Our blessed Saviour has plainly turned our thoughts 
this way, by making this petition a constant part of all 
our prayers. Thy wiU be done on earth, as it is in 
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IwnKi'n. A plain proof, that the obedience of men is to 
imitate the obedience of angeh, and that rational 
beings on earth are to live unto God, as rational beings 
ill lieavcn live unto him. 

When, therefore, you would represent to your mind, 
how Christians ought to live unto God, and in what 
degrees of wisdom and holiness they ought to use the 
things of this life, you must not look at the world, 
but you must look up to God, and the society of 
angels, and think what wisdom and holiness is lit to 
pri!pare you for such a state of glory. You must 
look to all the highest precepts of the Gospel, you 
must examine yourself by the spirit of Christ, you 
must think how the wisest men in the world have 
lived, you must think how departed souls would live if 
they were again to act the short part of human life; 
you must lii-nk what degrees of wisdom and holiness 
you will ^^ish for, when you arc leaving the world. 

Now this is not over-straining the matter, or pro- 
])osing to ourselves any needless perfection. It is but 
barely complying with the Apostle’s advice, where he 
says, “ I'inaUy, brethren, whatsoeoer thimjs are true, 
wliiitsiierer thhujs are just, mhatsuecer thinijs are pure, 
whatsuecer thintjs are of good restart; if there be any 
virtue, and iftherehe any praise, think on these things.” * 
For no one can come near the doctrine of this passage, 
but he that proposes to himself to do every thing in 
this life as the servant of God, to live by reason in 
every thing that he docs, and to make the wisdom and 
holiness of the Gospel the rule and measure of his 
desiring and using every gift of God. 

t Thil. iv. 8. 
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CllAl’TKIl VI. 

CONTAINING Tnl! GRUAT OKLIGATIONS, AND THE GREAT ADVANTAGES 
OE JIAKING A WISE AND UELIGIOUS USE OF OUE ESTATES AND FOR¬ 
TUNES. 

As the holiness of Christianity consecrates all states 
and envployvmnts of life nnto God, as it requires us to 
aspire after an universal obedience, doing and using 
eveiy thing as the servants of God, so arc we more 
especially obliged to observe this religious exactness in 
the use of our estates and fortunes. 

The reason of this would appear veiy plain, if we 
wore only to consider, that our estate is as much the 
gift of God, as our eyes or our hands, and is no more 
to be buried or thrown away at pleasure, than we are 
to put out our eyes, or throw away our limbs as we 
jilease. 

But, besides this consideration, there arc several 
other great and important reasons, why we should be 
religiously exact in the use of our estates. 

First, Because the manner of using our money or 
spending our estate, entei’s so far into the business of 
every day, and makes so great a part of our common 
life, that our common life must bo much of the same 
nature as our common way of spending our estate. If 
reason and religion govern us in this, then reason and 
religion hath got great hold of us; but if humour, 
pride, and fancy, are the measures of our spending 
our estate, then humour, pride, and fancy, will have 
the direction of the greatest part of our life. 

Secondly, Another great reason for devoting all our 
estate to right uses, is this: because it is capable of 
being used to the most excellent purposes, and is so 
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great a nicaiis of doing good. If we waste it we do 
not waste a trifle, that signifies little, but we waste 
that which might he made as eyes to the Hind, as a 
hushaiid to the widow, as a father to the orphan; wo 
waste that w'hich not only enables us to minister worldly 
comforts to those that are in distress, but that which 
might purchase for oui-sclves everlasting treasures in 
heaven. So tliat if we part with our money in foolish 
ways, we i)art with a great j)ower of eomforting our 
fellow-creatures, and of making ourselves for ever 
blesKcil. 

If there be nothing so gloiious as doing good, if 
there is nothing that makes us so like to God, then 
nothing can he so glorious in the use of our money, as 
to use it all in works of love and goodness, making 
oursclvc:.and fathered, and benefactors, to all 
our fell.'i’v-crcatures, imitating the divine love, and 
turning all our power into acts of generosity, care, and 
kindness to s'ueh as are in need of it. 

If a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, that he 
conhl give to those that wanted them; if he should 
cither lock them up in a chest, or ]>lcase himself with 
some needless or ridiculous use of them, instead of 
giving them to his brethren that were blind and lame, 
should we not justly reckon him an inhuman wretch ? 
It he should rather choose to amuse himself with 
furnishing his house with those things, than to entitle 
himscli to an eternal reward, by giving them to those 
that wanted eyes and hands, might we not justly 
reckon him mad ? 

Now money has very much the nature of eyes and 
feet; if we either lock it up in chests, or waste it in 
■needless and ridiculous expenses upon ourselves* 
whilst the poor and the distressed want it for their 

F 
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necessary uses; if we consume it in the ridiculous 
ornaments of apparel, whilst others are starving in 
nakedness; we arc not far from the cruelty of him, 
that chooses rather to adorn his house with the hands 
and eyes, than to give them to those that want them. 
If we choose to indulge ourselves in such expensive 
enjoyments as have no real use in them, such as 
satisfy no real want, rather than to entitle ourselves 
to an eternal reward, by disposing of our money well, 
we arc guilty of his madness, that ratiier chooses to 
lock up eyes and hands, than to make himself for ever 
blessed, by giving them to those that want them. 

Por after we have satisfied our own sober and rea¬ 
sonable wants, all the rest of our money is but like 
S])are eyes or hands; it is something that we cannot 
keep to ourselves, without being foolish in the use of 
it, something that can only be used well, by giving it 
to those that want it. 

Thirdly, If we waste our money, we arc not only 
guilty of wasting a talent which God has given us, 
we are not only guilty of making that useless, which 
is so powerful a means of doing good, but we do 
ourselves this farther harm, that we turn this useful 
talent into a powerful means of corrupting ourselves; 
because so far as it is spent wrong, so far it is spent 
in the support of some wrong temper, in gratifying 
some vain and unreasonable desires, in confoming 
to those fashions, and pride of the world, which 
as Christians and reasonable men, we are obliged to 
renounce. 

As wit and fine parts cannot be trifled away, and 
only lost, but will expose those that have them into 
greater follies, if they are not strictly devoted to 
piety; so money, if it is not used strictly according 
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to reason and religion, cannot only be triSed away, 
but it will betray people into greater follies, and 
make them live a more silly and extravagant life, than 
they could have done without it. If, therefore, you 
do not spend your money in doing good to others, 
you must spend it to the hurt of yourself. You will 
act like a man, that should refuse to give that as a 
cordial to a sick friend, though he could not drink it 
biinsclf without iiijlaming his blood. For this is the 
case of mperjluous money; if you give it to those that 
want it, it is a cordial; if you spend it upon yourself 
in something that you do not want, it only injktmes 
and disorders your mind, and makes you worse than 
you would be without it. 

Consider again the fore-mentioned comparison; if 
the man that would not make a right use of spare 
eges and hands, should, by continually trying to use 
them himself, spoil his own eyes and hands, we might 
justly accuse him of still greater madness. 

Now this is truly the case of riches spent upon 
ourselves in vain and needless expenses; in trying to 
use them where they have no real use, nor we any 
real want, we only use them to our great hurt, in 
creating unreasonable desires, in nourishing ill tem¬ 
pers, in indulging our passions, and supporting a 
worldly, vain turn of mind. For high eating and 
drinking, fine clothes, and fine houses, stale and 
('(pupage, gay pleasures, and diversions, do all of 
them naturally hurt and disorder our hearts; they 
are the food and nourishment of all the folly and 
weakness of our nature, and are certain means to 
make us vain and worldly in our tempers. They are 
all of them the support of something, that ought not 
to be supported; they are contrary to that sobriety 

F 2 
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and piety of heart, ■ndiicli relishes divine things; they 
are like so many weights upon our minds, that make 
us less able, and less inclined, to raise up our thoughts 
and aftcctions to the things that are above. 

So that money thus spent, is not merely wasted 
or lost, but it is spent to bad purposes, and miserable 
effects, to the corruption and disorder of our hearts, 
and to the making us less able to live up to the 
sublime doctrines of the Gospel. It is but like 
keejnng money from the poor, to buy jHiison for 
ourselves. 

For so much as is spent in the vanity of dress, may 
be reckoned so much laid out to fix vanity in our 
minds. So much as is laid out for idleness and in¬ 
dulgence, may be reckoned so much given to render 
our hearts dull and sensual. So much as is spent in 
state and equipage, may be reckoned so much spent 
to dazzle your own eyes, and render you the idol of 
your own imagination. And so in every thing, when 
you go from reasonable wants, you only support 
some unreasonable temper, some turn of mind, 
which every good Christian is called upon to re¬ 
nounce. 

So that on all accounts, whether we consider our 
fortune as a talent, and trust from God, or the great 
good that it enables us to do, or the great harm that 
it docs to ourselves, if idly spent; on all tliese great 
accounts it appears, that it is absolutely neccssaiy to 
make reason and religion the strict rule of using all 
our fortune. 

Eveiy exhortation in Scripture to bo wise and 
reasonable, satisfying only such wants as God would 
have satisfied; every exhortation to be spiritual and 
heavenly, pressing after a glorious change of our 
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nature; every exhortation to love our neighbour as 
oiirs(;lves, to love all mankind as God has loved 
them, is a eommand to bo strictly religious in the 
use of our money. For none of these tempers ean 
be complied with, unless we be wise and reasonable, 
spiritual and heavenly, exercising a brotherly love, a 
godlike charity, in the use of all our fortune. These 
tempers, and this use of our worldly goods, is so 
much the doctrine of all the New Testament, that 
you cannot read a chapter without being taught 
something of it. I shall only produce one remarkable 
passage of Scripture, which is sufficient to justify all 
that I have said concerning this religious use of all 
our fortune. 

^^'"hen the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the tiK-'/y angels leith Mm, then shall he sit upon 
the 111! one of his glory. And before him shall be 
gathered all nations; and he shall separate thefm one 
from another, as a shejdierd divideth his sheej) from 
the goats; and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
blit the goats on the left. Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepivred for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; 1 was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, ami ye came unto me.—Then shall he 
say unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels; for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
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not. These shall go arcay into everlasting punishment; 
hut the righteous into life eternal. 

I have quoted this passage at length, because if 
one looks at the way of the world, one would hardly 
think that Christians had ever read this part of 
Scripture. For what is there in the lives of Chris¬ 
tians, tliat looks as if their salvation dtgiended upon 
these good works? And yet the necessity of them 
is here asserted in the highest manner, and pressed 
upon us by a lively description of the glory and 
terrors of the day of judgment. 

Some people, even of those who may be reckoned 
virtuous Christians, look upon this text only as a 
general recommendation of occasional works of cha¬ 
rity ; whereas it shows the necessity not only of occa- 
.sional charities now and then, but the necessiity of 
such an entire charitable life, as is a continual ex¬ 
ercise of all such works of charity as we are able to 
perform. 

You own, that you have no title to salvation, if 
you have neglected these good works ; because such 
persons as have neglected them arc, at the last day, 
to be placed on the left hand, and banished with a 
Depart, ye cursed. There is, therefore, no salvation 
but in the performance of these good works. Who 
is it, therefore, that may be said to have performed 
these good works ? Is it he that has some time as¬ 
sisted 0. prisoner, or relieved the pow or mhl This 
would be as absurd as to say, that he had performed 
the duties of devotion, who had some time said his 
prayers. Is it, therefore, he that has several times 
done these works of charity ? This can no more be 
said, than he can be said to be the truly just man, 
who had done acts of justice several times. What 
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is the rule, therefore, or measure of performing these 
good works ? IIow shall a man trust that he performs 
them as he ought ? 

Now the rule is \ery plain and easy, and such as 
is common to every other viHue, or good temper, as 
well as to charity. Who is the humble, or meek, or 
devout, or just, or faithful man ? Is it he that has 
several times done acts of humility, meekness, devo¬ 
tion, justice, or fidelity? No; but it is he that 
lives iu the habitual exercise of these virtues. In 
like manner, he only can be said to have performed 
these works of charity, w'ho lives in the habitual 
exercise of them to the utmost of his power. He 
only has performed the duty of divine love, who loves 
God with all his heart, and rvith all his mind, and 
with all hk strength. And he only has performed the 
duty of these good works, who has done them with all 
his heart, and with all his mind, and with all his 
strength. For there is no other measure of our doing 
good, than our jwwer of doing it. 

The apostle St. Peter puts this question to our 
blessed Saviour: Lwd, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? till seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee. Until 
seven times, but. Until seventy times seven.^ Not as 
if after this number of offences, a man might then 
cease to forgive; but the expression of seventy times 
seven, is to show us, that we are not to bound our 
forgiveness by any number of offences, but are to 
continue forgiving the moat repeated offences against 
us. Thus our Saviour saith in another place. If he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; 

‘ Matt xviii. 21, 22. 
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thou shah forgive hhn.^ If, therefore, a man ceases 
to forgive his brother, because he has forgiven him 
often already; if he excuses liimself from forgiving 
this man, because he has forgiven several others; 
such a one breaks this law of Christ, concerning the 
forgiving one’s brother. 

Now the rule of forgiving, is also the rule of 
giving; you are not to give, or do good to seven, but 
to seventy times seven. You arc not to cease from 
giving, because you have given often to the same 
person, or to other pereons; but must look upon 
yourself as much obliged to continue relieving those 
that continue in want, as you were obliged to relievo 
them once or twice. Had it not been in your power, 
you had been excused from relieving any j)crson 
once; but if it is in your power to relieve pcojdc 
often, it is as much your duty to do it often, as it is 
the duty of others to do it but seldom, because they 
are but seldom able. He that is not ready to forgive 
evciy brother, as often as he wants to be forgiven, 
does not forgive like a disciple of Clirist. And he 
that is not ready to give to every brother that wants 
to have something given him, does not give like a 
disciple of Christ. For it is as necessiiry to give to 
seventy times seven, to live in the continual exercise 
of all good works to the utmost of our ])ower, as it is 
necessary to forgive until seventy times seven, and 
live in the habitual exercise of this forgiving temper, 
towards all that want it. 

And the reason of all this is very plain, because 
there is the same goodness, the same excellency, and 
the same necessity of being thus charitable at one 
time as at another. It is as much the best use of our 
> Luke xvii. 4. 
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money, to be alreays doing good with it, as it is the 
best use of it at any particular time; so that that 
which is a reason for a charitable action, is as good 
a reason for a charitable life. That which is a 
reason for forgjving one offence, is the same reason 
for forgiving dll offences. For such charity has 
nothing to recommend it to-day, but what will be 
th(! same recommendation of it to-morrow; and you 
cannot neglect it at one time, without being guilty of 
tlie same sin, as if you neglected it at another time. 

As sure, therefore, as these works of charity are 
necessary to salvation, so sure is it, that we are to 
do them to the utmost of our jjower; not to-day, or 
to-morrow, but through the whole course of our life. 
If, therefore, it be our duty at any time to deny our¬ 
selves any needless exi)enses, to be moderate and 
frugal, ti.at we may have to give to those that want, 
it is as much our duty to do so at all times, that we 
may be farther able to do more good. For if it is 
at any time a sin to prefer needless vain expense to 
works of charity, it is so at all times: because cha¬ 
rity as mucii excels all needless and vain expenses at 
one time as at another. So that if it is ever neces¬ 
sary to our salvation, to take care of these works of 
charity, and to see that we make ourselves in some 
degree capable of doing them, it is as necessary to 
our salvation, to take care to make ourselves as capable 
as we can be, of performing them in all the parts of 
our life. 

Either, therefore, you must so far renounce your 
Christianity, as to say, that you need never perform 
any of these good works; or you must own, that you 
are to perform them all your life in as high a degree 
as you are able. There is no middle way to be 
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taken, any more than there is a middle way betwixt 
pride and humility, or temj)erarice and intemperance. 
If you do not strive to fulfil all charitable works, if 
you neglect any of them that are in your power, and 
deny assistance to those that want what you can give, 
let it be when it will, or where it will, you number 
yourself amongst those that want Christian charity. 
Because it is as much your duty to do good with all 
that you have, and to live in the continual exercise of 
good works, as it is your duty to be temperate in all 
that you eat and drink. 

Hence also appears the necessity of renouncing 
all those foolish and unreasonable expenses, which 
the pride and folly of mankind have made so common 
and fashionable in the world. For if it is necessary 
to do good works, as far as you are able, it must be 
as necessary to renounce those needless ways of 
spending money, which render you unable to do works 
of charity. 

You must therefore no more conform to these 
ways of the' world, than you must conform to the 
vices of the world; you must no more spend with 
those that idly waste their money as their own hu¬ 
mour leads them, than you must drink with the 
drunken, or indulge yourself with the epicure; be¬ 
cause a course of such expenses is no more consistent 
with a life of charity, than excess in drinking is con¬ 
sistent with a life of sobriety. When, therefore, any 
one tells you of the lawfulness of expensive apparel, 
or the innoccncy of pleasing yourself with costly 
satisfactions, only imagine that the same person was 
to tell you, that you need not do works of charity; 
that Christ does not require you to do good unto 
your poor brethren, as unto him; and then you will 
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see the m ickedness of such advice. For to tell you, 
■that you may live in such expenses, as make it im¬ 
possible for you to live in the exercise of good 
works, is the same thing as telling you, that you 
need not have any care about such good works 
themselves. 


CHAPTER VII. 

now THE IMl’UrDENT USE OF AN ESTATE CORRUPTS ALL THE TEM¬ 
PERS OF THE MINI), AND FILI.S THE HEART WITH POOR AND RIDI¬ 
CULOUS PASSIONS, THKOUGH THE WHOLE COURSE OF LIFE; REPRE- 
SF.NTED IN THE CHARACTER OF FLAVIA. 

It has already been obsei’ved, that a prudent and 
religious care is to be used in the manner of spend¬ 
ing our or estate, because the manner of 

spending our estates makes so gi-eat a part of our 
common life, and is so much the business of every 
day, that according as we are wise, or imprudent, 
in this respect, the whole course of our lives will be 
rendered either very wise, or very full of folly. 

Persons that ai-e well affected to religion, that 
receive instructions of piety with pleasure and satis¬ 
faction, often wonder how it comes to pass, that they 
make no greater progress in that religion which they 
so much admire. 

Now the reason of it is this : it is because religion 
lives only in their head, but something else has pos¬ 
session of their hearts; and therefore tlicy continue 
from year to year mere admirers and praisers of piety, 
without ever coming up to the reality and perfection 
of its precepts. 
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If it be asked, why religion does not get pos¬ 
session of their hearts, the reason is this, it is not 
because they live in ffross sins, or dehancheries, for 
their regard to religion preserves them from such 
disorders; but it is because their hearts are constantly 
employed, perverted, arid kept in a wrong state by 
the indiscreet use of such things as are lawful to be 
used. 

The use and enjoyment of their estate is lawful, 
and therefore it never comes into their heads to 
imagine any great danger from that quarter. They 
nevcr.reflcct, that there is a vain and imprudent use 
of their estates, which, though it does not destroy 
like gross sins, yet so disorders the heart, and sup¬ 
ports it in siioli sensuality and dulness, such pride 
and vanity, as makes it incapable of receiving the 
life and spirit of piety. 

For our souls may receive an infinite hurt,' and be 
rendered incapable of all virtue, merely by the use of 
innocent and lawful things. 

What is more innocent than rest and retirement? 
And yet what more dangerous tlian sloth and idle¬ 
ness ? What is more lawful than eating and drink¬ 
ing? And yet what more destructive of all virtue, 
wliat more fruitful of all vice, than sensuality and 
indulgence ? 

How lawful and praiseworthy is the care of a 
family! And yet how certainly ai-e many people 
rendered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly and 
solicitous temper! 

Now it is for want of religious exactness in the 
use of these innocent and lawful things, that religion 
cannot get possession of our hearts. And it is in 
the right and prudent management of ourselves, as 
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to these things, that all the arts of holy living chiefly 
consist. 

Oross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by 
persons that profess religion. But the indiscreet and 
dnngerous use of innocent and lawful things, as it 
docs not shock and offend our consciences, so it is 
diflicult to make people at all sensible of the danger 
of it. 

A gentleman that expends all his estate in sports, 
and a voman that lays out all her fortune upon herseltj 
can liardly be persuaded that the spiint of religion 
cannot subsist in such a way of life. 

Th(;so persons, as has been obscrv<!d, may live free 
from debaucheries, they may be friends of religion, so 
far as to praise and speak Avell of it, and admire it in 
their iniagin-itions; but it cannot govem their hearts, 
and be the spirit of their actions, till they change their 
wa 3 ' of life, and let religion give laws to the use and 
spending of their estates. 

For a woman that loves dress, that thinks no expense 
too great to bestow upon the adUnming of her person, 
cannot stop there. For that temper draws a thousand 
other follies along with it, and will render the whole 
course of her life, her business, her conversation, her 
hopes, her fears, her taste, her jihasures, and diversions, 
all suitable to it. 

Flavin and Miranda are two maiden sisters, that 
have each of them two hundred pounds a year. They 
buried their parents twenty yeai-s ago, and have since 
that time spent their estate as they pleased. 

F lavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for 
her excellent management, in making so surprising 
a figure on so moderate a fortune. Several ladies 
that have twice her fortune are not able to be always 
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SO genteel, and so comtant at all places of 'pleasure 
and expense. She has every thing that is in the 
fashion, and is in every place where there is any 
diversimi. Flavia is very orthodox, she talks warmly 
against heretics and schismatics, is generally at 
Church, and often at the sacrament. She once 
commended a sermon that was against the pnde and 
vanity of dress, and thought it was veiy just against 
Lucinda, whom she takes to be a gi’eat deal finer than 
she n(!ed to be. If any one asks Flavia to do some¬ 
thing in charity, if she likes the pereon who makes 
the proposal, or hai»pens to be in a right temper, she 
will toss him half a crown, or a crown, and tell him, 
if he knew what a long milliner^s bill she had just 
received, ho would think it a groat deal for her to 
give. A quarter of a year after this, she hears a 
sermon ui)on the necessity of charity; she thinks the 
man preaches well, that it is a very proper subject, 
that people want much to be put in mind of it; but 
she applies nothing to hers(!lf, because she remembers 
that she gave a crown some time ago, when she could 
so ill spare it. 

As for poor people themselves, she will admit of no 
complaints from them; she is very positive they are 
all cheats and liars, and will say any thing to get 
relief; and therefore it must be a sin to encourage 
them in their evil ways. 

You would think Flavia had the tenderest con¬ 
science in the world; if you were to see how scru¬ 
pulous and apprehensive she is of the guilt and 
danger of giving amiss. 

She buys all books of wit and humour, and has 
made an expensive collection of all our English 
poets. For she says, one cannot have a true taste 
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of any of them, without being very conversant with 
them all. 

She will sometimes read a hoolt of piety, if it is a 
short one, if it is much commended for style and lan¬ 
guage, and she can tell where to borrow it. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fne work ; 
this makes her often sit working in bed until noon, 
and be told many a long story before she is up; so 
that I need not tell you, that her morning devotions 
are not always rightly performed. 

Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if she was but 
half so careful of her soul as she is of her body. 
The rising of a pimple in her face, the sting of a gnat, 
will make her keep her room two or three days, and 
she thinks they are very rash people that do not 
take care of ihiiigs in time. This makes her so over¬ 
careful ot her health, that she never thinks she is 
well enough; and so o\er4ndulgent, that she never 
can be really well. So that it costs her a great deal 
in sleeping draughts and waking draughts, in spirits 
for the head, in drops for the nerves, in cordials for 
the stomach, and in saffron for her tea. 

If you visit Flavia on the Sunday, yon will always 
meet good company, you will know what is doing in 
the world, you will hear the last lampoon, be told 
who wrote it, and who is meant by every name that 
is in it. You will hear what plays were acted that 
week, which is the finest song in the opera, who was 
intolerable at the last assembly, and what games are 
most in fashion. Flavia thinks they are atheists that 
play at cards on the Sunday, but she will tell you 
the nicety of all the games, what cards she held, how 
she played them, and the history of all that happened 
eXplay, as soon as she comes from Church, If you 
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would know wlio is rude and ill-natured, who is vain 
and fopjmh, who lives too hiph, and who is in debt ■ 
if you would know what is the quarrel at a certain 
house, or who are in love : if you would know how 
late Belinda comes home at night, what clothes she 
has bought, liow she loves complinwnts, and what a 
long story she told at such a place: if you would 
know how cross Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured 
things he says to her, when nobody hea'-s him ; if you 
would know how they hate one another in their hearts, 
though they appear so kind in public; you must visit 
Flavia on the Sunday. But still she has so great a 
regard for the holiness of the Sunday, that she has 
turned a poor old widow out of lutr house, <is a profane 
wretch, for having been found once mendhuj her clothes 
on the Sunday night. 

Thus lives Flavia; and if she li^fes i n years 
longer, she will have spent about fiftem hunt.red and 
sixty Sundays after this manner. She will have wore 
about two hundred diflerent suits of clothes. Out of 
these thirty years of her Wk, fifteen vrWl have beendis- 
posed of in ; and, of the remaining fifteen, about 
fourteen will have been consumed in eating, drinking, 
dressing, visiting, conversation, reading and hearing 
plays and romances, at operas, assemblies, balls and 
diversions. For you may reckon all the time that she 
is up, thus spent, except about an hour and half, that 
is disposed of at Church, most Sundays in the year. 
With great management, and under mighty rules of 
economy, she will have spent sixty hundred pounds 
upon herself, bating only some shillings, crowns, or 
haif-cromns, that have gone from her in accidental 
charities. 

I shall not take upon me to say, that it is impos- 
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eible for Flavia to be saved : but thus much must be 
said, that she has no grounds from Scripture to 
think she is in the way of salvation. For her whole 
life is in direct opposition to all those tempers and 
practices which the Gospel has made necessary to 
salvation. 

If you were to hear her say, that she had lived all 
her life like Anna tlie prophetess, who departed not 
from the temple, but served Chid with fastings and 
prayers night and day, you would look upon her as 
very extravagant; and yet this w'ould be no greater 
an extravagance, than for her to say, that she has 
been strii ing to enter in at the strait gate, or 
making any one doctrine of the Gospel a rule of 
her life. 

Slie may as well say, that she lived with our 
Saviour wli.'u he was upon earth, as that she has 
lived ui imitation of him, or made it any part of her 
care to live in such tempers as he required of all 
those that would he his disciples. She may as truly 
say, that she has every day wasfied the saintd feet, 
as that she has lived in Christian humility and po- 
verly of sjnrit; and as nasoiiably think, that she 
has taught a charity school, as that she has lived in 
morhs of charity. She has as much reason to think 
that she has been a setitinel in an army, as that she 
has lived in matching, and self-denial. And it may 
as fairly be said, that she lived by the labour of her 
ihands, as that she had given all diligence to make her 
•falling and election sure. 

And here it is to be well observed, that the poor, 
Kain tura of mind, the irreligion, the folly, and 
^nity of this whole life of Flavia, is all owing to the 
Wanner of using her estate. It b that has formed 
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her spirit, that has given life to every idle temper, 
that has supported every triflirig passion, and kept 
her from all thoughts of a prudent, useful, and 
devout life. 

When her parents died, she had no thought about 
her two hundred pounds a year, but that she had so 
much money to do what she would with, to spend 
upon herself, and purchase the pleasures and gi'atifica- 
tions of all her passions. 

And it is this setting out, this false judgment and 
indiscreet use of her fortune, that has filled her whole 
life with the same indiscretion, and kept her from 
thinking of what is 7ii/ht_ and wise, and pious, in every 
thing else. 

If you have seen her delighted in plays and 7'o- 
mances, in scandal and hackbitiiif/, easily jl/uttered, 
and soon affronted; if you have seen her devoted to 
pleasures and diversions, a slave to every passion in its 
turn, nice in eveiy thing that concerned her body or 
dress, careless of every thing that might benefit her 
soul, always wanting some new entertainment, and 
ready for every happy invention in shorn or dress, it 
was because she had purchased all these tempers with 
the yearly revenue of her fortune. 

She might have been humble, serious, devotit, a 
lover of yood boohs, and admirer of prayer and reth’e- 
rnmt, careful of her time, diligent in good works, full 
of charity and the Icme of God, but that the imprudent 
use of her estate forced all the contrary tempers upon 
her. 

And it was no wonder that she should turn her 
time, her mind, her health, her strength, to the same 
uses that she turned her fortune. It is owing to her 
being wrong in so great an article of life, that you can 
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see nothing wise, or reasonable, or pious, in any other 
part of it. 

Now, though the irregular trifling spirit of this cha¬ 
racter belongs, I hope, but to few people, yet many 
may here learn some instruction from it, and perhaps 
see something of their own spirit in it. 

For as FI avia seems to be undone by the unreason¬ 
able use of her fortune, so the lowness of most peo¬ 
ple’s virtue, the imperfections of their piety, and the 
disorders of their passions, is generally owing to their 
iinj)riulent use and enjoyment of lawful and innoeent 
things. 

More people are kept from a tnie sense and taste of 
religion, by a regular hind of sensuality and indul¬ 
gence, than by gross' drunhenness. More men live 
regardless of the gi-eat duties of piety, through too 
great a concern for worldly goods, than through direct 
injustice. 

This man would perhaps be devout, if he was not 
so great a Virtuoso. Another is deaf to all the mo¬ 
tives of piety, by indulging an idle, slothful temper. 
Could you cure this man of his great curiositg ami 
inquisitive teni[)er, or that of his false satisfaction and 
thirst after learning, you need do no more to make 
them both become men of great piety. 

If this woman would make fewer visits, or that not 
be always talking, they would neither of them find it 
half so hard to be affected with religion. 

For all these things arc only little, when they are 
compared to sins; and though they are little in 
that respect, yet they arc great, as they are impedi¬ 
ments and hindrances of a pious spirit. 

For as consideration is the only eye of the soul, as 
the truths of religion can be seen by nothing else, so 

g2 
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whatever raises a levity of mind, a trifling spirit, ren- 
dere the soul incapable of s(!eing, a])i»rehonding, and 
relishing the doctrines of piety. 

Would we therefore make a real pr(>gr(!ss in re¬ 
ligion, we must not only abhor gross ami notorious 
sins, but we must regulate the innocent and Inrvfnl 
parts of our behaviour, and put the most common and 
allowed actions of life under the rules of discretion and 
piety. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW THE WISE AND PIOUS USE OP AN ESTATE NATCRA'.t.v CARUlETIt 
US TO GREAT PERFECTION IN AULTIIF VIRTUES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE; REPRESENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF MIRINDA. 

Any one pious regularity of any one part of our life, 
is of great advantage, not only on its own account, 
but as it uses us to live by rule, and think of tlic 
government of ourselves. 

A man of business, that has brought one jiart of Ids 
affairs under certain rules, is in a fair way to take the 
same care of the rest. 

So he that has brought any one part of his life 
under the rules of religion, may thence be taught to 
extend the same order and regularity into other paits 
of his life. 

If any one is so wise as to think his time too pre¬ 
cious to be disposed of by chance, and left to be 
devoured by any thing that happens in his way; if 
he lays himself under a necessity of observing how 
every day got*8 through his hands, and obliges himself 
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to a certain order of time in his business, his retire¬ 
ments, and devotions; it is hardly to be imagined how 
soon such a conduct would reform, improve, and per¬ 
fect, the whole coume of his life. 

He that once thus knows the value, and reaps the 
advantage of a well-ordered time, will not long be a 
stranger to the value of any thing else that is of any 
leal concem to him. 

A rule that relates even to the smallest part of 
our life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is 
a rule. 

For, as the Proverb saith. He that has begun weU, 
has half done: so he that has begun to live by rule, 
has gone a great way towards the perfection of his 
life. 

By rtde, must here be constantly understood, a 
religious rule observed upon a principle of duty 
to God. 

For if a man should oblige himself to be moderate 
in his meals, only in rc'gard to his stomach; or abstain 
from drinhing, only to avoid the head-ache; or be 
moderate in his sleep, thiwigh flsir of a lethargy; he 
might be exact in these rules, without being at all the 
better man for them. 

But when he is moderate and regular in any of 
these things, out of a sense of Christian sobriety and 
self-denial, that he may offer unto God a more rea¬ 
sonable and holy life, then it is, that the smallest 
rule of this kind is naturally the beginning of great 
piety. 

For the smallest rule in these matters is of great 
benefit, as it teaches us some part of the government 
of oureolves, as it keeps up a te?iderness of mind, as 
it presents God often to our thoughts, and brings a 
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sense of religion into the ordinaiy actions of our 
common life. 

If a man, whenever he was in company, where any 
one swore, talked lewdly, or spoke evil of his neigh¬ 
bour, should make it a rule to himself, either gently to 
rejirove him, or, if that was not proper, then to leave 
the company as decently as he could, he would find 
that this little, like a little leaven hid in a great quan¬ 
tity of meal, would spread and extend itself through 
the whole foiTO of his life. 

If another should oblige himself to abstain on tin; 
Lord’s-day from many innocent and lawful things, as 
travellimj, visitiny, common conversation, and dis¬ 
coursing upon worldly mutters, as trade, news, and 
the like; if he should devote the day, besides the 
public worship, to greater retirement, reading, devo¬ 
tion, instruction, and works of charity; though it 
may seem but a small thing or a needless nicety, to 
require a man to abstain from such things as may 
be done without sin, yet whoever would try the be¬ 
nefit of so little a rule, would perhaps thereby find 
such a change made in his spirit, and such a taste of 
piety raised in his mind, as he was an entire stranger 
to before. 

It would be easy to show, in many other instances, 
how little and smell matters ere the first steps and 
natural beginnings of great perfection. 

But the two things which, of all othcra, most want 
to be under a strict rule, and which are the greatest 
blessings both to ourselves and others, when they 
are rightly used, are our time, and our money. These 
talents are continual means and opportunities of 
doing good. 

He that is piously strict, and exact in the wise 
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management of either of these, eannot be long igno¬ 
rant of the right use of the other. And he that is 
happy in the religious eare and disposal of them both, 
is already ascended several steps upon the ladder of 
Christian perfection. 

Miranda (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reason¬ 
able Christian: as soon as she was mistress of her 
time and fortune, it was her fii-st thought how she 
might best fulfil every thing that God required of 
her in the use of them, and how she might make tlie 
best and happi(;st use of tliis short life. She depends 
upon the truth of what our blessed Lord hath said. 
There in hut (me thing needful, and therefore makes her 
whole life but one continual labour after it. She has 
but one reason for doing or not doing, for liking or 
not liking any tiling, and that is, the will of God. 
She is not so weak as to pretend to add what is called 
the jine lady to the true Christian; Miranda thinks too 
well to lie taken with the sound of such silly words: 
she has renounced the world to follow Christ in the exer¬ 
cise of humility, charity, devotion, abstinence, and hea¬ 
venly affections; and that is Miranda's fine bi-ceding. 

Whilst she was under her mother, she was forced to 
be genteel, to live in ceremony, to sit uji late at nights, 
to be ^in the folly of every fashkm, and always visiting 
on Sundays; to go patched, and loadetl with a burden 
of finery to the holy sacrament; to be in every polite 
conversation; to hear profanencss at the play-house, 
and wanton songs and love intrigues at the opera; to 
dance at public places, that fops and rakes might ad¬ 
mire the fineness of her shape, and the beauty of her 
motions. The remembrance of this way of life makes 
her exceeding careful to atone for it by a contraiy 
behaviour. 
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Miranda does not divide her duty between God, 
her neighbour, and hei’self; but she considers all as 
due to God, and so does every thing in his name, 
and for his sake. This makes her consider her for¬ 
tune as the gift of God, that is to be used, as every 
thing is that belongs to God, for the wise and rea¬ 
sonable ends of a Christian and holy life. Her for¬ 
tune therefore is divided betwixt herself and several 
other poor people, and she has only her j)art of relief 
from it. She thinks it the same folly to indulge her¬ 
self in needless, vain expenses, as to give to other 
people to spend in the same way. Therefore as she 
will not give a poor man money to go S(5e a puppet, 
thow, neither will she allow heraelf any to spimd in the 
same manner; thinking it very proper to be as wise 
herself, as she expects jioor men should be. For it is 
a folly and a crime in a poor man, says Miranda, to 
waste what is given him in foolish trifles, whilst he 
wants meat, drink, and clothes. And is it less folly, or 
a less crime in me, to s])end that money in silly diver¬ 
sions, which might be so much better spent in imitation 
of the <livine goodness, in works of kindness and 
charity towards my fellow-creatures and fellow-Chris- 
tians ? If a poor man’s own necessities are a reason 
why he should not -waste any of his money idly, surely 
the necessities of the poor, the excellenmj of charity, 
which is received as done to Christ himself, is a much 
greater reason why no one should ever waste any of his 
money. For if he does so, he docs not only do like the 
poor man, only waste that which he wants himself, but 
he wastes that which is wanted for the most noble use, 
and which Christ himself is ready to receive at his 
hands. And if we are angry at a poor man, and look 
ujxm him as a wretch, when he throws away that which 
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should buy his own bread; how must we appear in the 
sight of God, if we make a wanton idle use of that 
whieh should buy bread and clothes lor the hungry and 
naked brethren, who are as near and dear to God as we 
are, and fellow-heirs of the same state of future glory ? 
This is the spirit of Miranda, and thus she uses the 
gifts of God; she is only one of a certain number of 
jiooi' people, that are relieved out of her fortune, 
and she only difrci*s from them in the blessedness of 
giving. 

Exce])ting her victuals, she never spent ten pounds 
a year upon herself. If you were to see her, you would 
wonder what poor body it was, that was so surprisingly 
mat and clean. She has but one rule that she ob¬ 
serves in her dress, to be always clean and in the 
cheapest things. Every thing about her resembles the 
purity of tier soul, and she is always clean without, 
because she is always pure within. 

Every morning sees her early at her prayers; she 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, because it 
begins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings the 
fresh pleasure of repeating them. She seems to be as 
a guardian angel to those that dwell about her, with 
her watchings and prayers blessing the place where she 
dwells, and making intercession with God for those 
that are asleep. 

Her devotions have had some intervals, and God 
has heard several of her private prayers, before the 
light is suffered to enter into her sister’s room, il/f- 
randa docs not know w'hat it is to have a dull half¬ 
day ; the returns of her hours of prayer, and her reli¬ 
gious exercises, come too often to let any considerable 
part of time lie lujavy upon her hands. 

When you see her at work, you see the same wis- 
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dom that governs all her other actions; she is eitlier 
doing something that is necessaiy for herself, or neces¬ 
sary for others, ■who want to be assisttnl. There is 
scarce a poor family in the neighbourhood, but wears 
somethinff or other that has had the labour of her 
hands. Her wise and pious mind neither wants 
the amusement, nor can bear with the folly of idle 
and impertinent work. She can admit of no such 
folly as this in the day because she is to answer for 
all her actions at night. When there is no wisdom 
to be observed in the cmjiloynmnt of her hands, 
when there is no useful or charitable work to be done, 
Miranda will work no more. At her table she lives 
strictly by this rule of holy Scripture, Whether ye eat, 
or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to they lory of God. 
This makes her begin and end every meal, as she 
begins and ends every day, with acts of devotion; she 
eats and drinks only for the sake of living, and with so 
reyular an abstinence, that every meal is an exercise of 
self-denial, and she humbles her body every time that 
she is forced to feed it. If Miranda ■was to run a 
race for her life, she would submit to a diet that was 
proper for it. But as the race which is set before her 
is a race of holiness, purity, and heavenly affection, 
which she is to finish in a corrupt, disordered body of 
earthly passions, so her every day diet has only this one 
end, to make her body fitter for this spiiitual race. 
She does not weigh her meat in a pair of scales, but 
she weighs it in a much better balance; so much as 
gives a proper strength to her body, and renders it 
able and willing to obey the soul, to join in psalms and 
prayers, and lift up eyes and hands towards heaven with 
greater readiness: so much is Miranda's meal. So 
that Mii'anda will never have her eyes swell with 
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fatness, or j)ant under a heavy load of flesh, until she 
has changed her roliffion. 

The holy Scriptures, especially of the New Testa¬ 
ment, are her daily study; these she reads witli a 
watchful attention, constantly casting an eye upon 
hci’selfj and trying herself by every doctrine that is 
there. When she has the New T(;stamcnt in her 
hand, she supposes herself at the feet of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, and makes eveiy thing that she 
learns of them so many laws of her life. She receives 
their sacred words with as much attention and reverence 
as if she saw their persons, and knew that they were 
just come frojn Heaven, on purpose to teach her the 
way that leads to it. 

She thinks that tlie trying of herself every day by 
the doctrines of Scripture, is the only possible way to 
be ready tor her trial at the last day. She is some¬ 
times afraid that she lays out too much money in 
books, because she cannot forbear buying all practical 
books of any note, esj)ecially such as enter into the 
heart of religion, and describe the inward hoUnesx of 
the Christian life. But of all human writings, the 
lives of pious j)orsons and eminent saints are her 
greatest delight. In these she searches as for hidden 
treasure, hoping to find some secret of holy living, 
some uncommon degree of pi(!t.y, which she may make 
her own. By this means Miranda has her head and 
her heart so stored with all the ])rinciplcs of wisdom 
and holiness, she is so full of the one main business 
of life, that she finds it difiicult to converse upon any 
other subject; and if you are in her company, when 
she thinks it proper to talk, you must be made wiser 
and better, whether you will or no. 

To relate her charity, w'ould be to relate the history 
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of every day for twenty yoare; for so long has all her 
fortune been spent that way. She has set up near 
twenty poor tradesmen that had failed in their busi¬ 
ness, and saved as many from failing. She has edu¬ 
cated several j)oor children, that were picked up in the 
streets, and put them in a way of an honest employ¬ 
ment. As soon as any labourer is confined at home 
with sickness, she sends him, till he recoven-s, tmice the 
value of his wages, that he may have one part to give 
to his family as usual, and the other to provide things 
convenient for his sickness. 

If a family seems too large to be supported by the 
labour of those that can work in it, she jiays their rent, 
and gives them something yearly towards their clothing. 
By this means, there are many poor families that live 
in a comfortable manner, and are from year to year 
blessing her in their prayera. 

If there is any poor man or woman that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them; she watches their time of need 
and adversity; and if she can discover that they arc 
in any great straits, or affliction, she gives them speedy 
relief. She has this care for this sort of people, be¬ 
cause she once saved a very profligate peraon from 
being carried to prison, who immediately became a 
true penitent. 

There is nothing in the character of Miranda more 
to be admired, than this temper. For this tenderness 
of affection towards the most abandoned sinners is the 
highest instance of a divine and god-like soul. 

Miranda once passed by a house, where the man and 
his wife were curaing and swearing at one another in a 
most dreadful manner, and three children crying about 
them: this sight so much affected her compassionate 
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mind, that slio wont the next day, and brought the 
three children, that they might not be ruined by living 
with such wicked parents: they now live with Miranda, 
are blessed with her caiu and ])rayers, and all the good 
works which she can do for tlnnn. They hear her talk, 
they see her live, they join with her in psalms and 
prayers. The eldest of them has already converted 
his parents from their wicked life, and shows a turn of 
mind so remarkably pious, that Miranda intends him 
for holy ordei’x; that, being thus saved himself, he 
may be zealous in the salvation of souls, and do to 
other miserable objects as she has done to him. 

Miranda is a constant relief to poor [)eople in their 
mixfortuncs and accidents: there are sometimes little 
misfortunes that hap])en to them, which of themselves 
they could nev('r be able to overcome. The death of a 
com or a horse, or some little rohhery, would keep them 
in distress all their lives. She does not suffer them to 
grieve under such accidents as these. She imm(>diatelj' 
gives them the full value of their loss, and makes use of 
it as a means of raising their minds towards God. 

She has a great fc'ndeniess for old people that are 
grown past tlunr labour. The parish allowance for 
such j)eoplc is very seldom a comfortable mainte¬ 
nance : for this reason they are the constant objects of 
her care; she adds so much to their allowance, as 
somewhat exceeds the wages they got when they were 
young. This she does to comfort the iufirmiti('S of 
their age, that, being free from trouble and distress, 
they may sei-ve God in peace and tranquillity of 
mind. She has generally a large number of this 
kind, who, by her charities and exhortations to holi¬ 
ness, spend their last days in great piety and devo¬ 
tion. 
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3Iiranda never wants compassion, even to common 
begfiai's; especially towards those that are or 
or full of sores, that want eyes or limbs. She heare 
their com])laints with tenderness, pvc's them some proof 
of her kindness, and never rejects them ivith hard, or 
reproachful language, for fear of adding affliction to 
her fellow-creatures. 

If a poor old traveller tells her that lie has 
neither strength, nor food, nor money left, she never 
hids him go to the place from whence he came, or 
tells him that she cannot relieve him, because he. 
may be a cheat, or she does not know him; hut she 
relieves him for that reason, he-ause he is a stran¬ 
ger, and unknown to her. Ji’er it is the most noble 
part of charity, to he kind and tender to those whom 
we never saw before, and perhaps never may see 
again in this life. 1 was a stranger, and ye took me 
in, saith our blessed Saviour: but who can pi.'rtbrm 
this duty, that will not relieve persons that are un¬ 
known to him ? 

Miranda considers that Lazarus was a common 
beggar, that he was the care of angels, and carried into 
Abraham’s bosom. She considers that our blessed 
Saviour and his Aposths were kind to beggars; that 
they sjiokc comfortably to them, healwl their diseases, 
and restored eyes and limbs to the lame and blind; 
that Peter said to the beggar that wanted an alms 
from him. Silver and gold have 1 none, but such ns I 
have give I thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk. Miranda, therefore, 
never treats beggars with disregard and aversion; 
but she imitates the kindness of our Saviour and his 
Apostles towards them : and tliough she cannot, like 
them, work miracles for their rcliefj yet she relieves 
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them with tliat power that she hath; and may say, 
with the Aiiostle, Such ax I have give I thee, in the 
iMme of Jexux Chrixt. 

It may In;, says Miranda, that I may often give to 
those that do not deserve it, or that will make an ill 
uxe of my alms. But what then ? Is not this the 
very method of divine goodness? Does not God 
make his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good 1 Is 
not this the veiy goodness that is recommended to 
us in Seripture, that, by imitating of it, we may be 
children of our Father which is in Heaven, mho 
sendeth rain on the just, and on the un)ust ? And 
sliall I withhold a little money, or food, from my 
fellow-creature, for fear he should not be good 
enough to receive it of me ? Do I bog of God to 
deal with mo, not according to my merit, but accord¬ 
ing to bis own gi'cat goodness; and shall I be so ab¬ 
surd as to withhold my charity from a jioor brother, 
because ho may perhaps not deserve it ? Shall I use 
a measure towards him, which I pray God never to 
use towards me ? 

Besides, where has the Scripture made ment the 
rule or measure of charity? On the contrary, the 
Scripture saith, If thy enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirst, give him drink. 

Now this ))lainly teaches us, that the merit of 
persons is to be no rule of our charity; but that we 
are to do acts of kindness to those that least of all 
deserve it. For if I am to love and do good to my 
womt enemies; if I am to be charitable to them, 
notwithstanding all their spite and malice; suivly 
merit is no measure of charity. If I am not to with¬ 
hold my charity from such bad peo])le, and who are 
at the same time my enemies, surely I am not to deny 
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alms to poor boggam, whom I lu'ithor know to be 
bad people, nor any way iny enemies. 

You will perhaps say, that by this moans I encou¬ 
rage ])eople to be heijyurs. But the same thought¬ 
less objection may be made against all hinds of cha¬ 
rities, for thej"^ may encourage jicople to depend 
uj)on them. The same may be said against forgiv¬ 
ing our enemies, for it may encourage i)eopl(! to do 
us hurt. The same may be said even against tin; 
goodness of God, that by pouring his blessings on 
the evil and on the good, on the just and on the un¬ 
just, evil and unjust men are encouraged in their 
wicked ways. The same may b(! said against cloth¬ 
ing the naked, or giving medicines to tlie sick; for 
that may encourage peo})le to neglect tlnmiscdves, 
and be careless of their health. But when tlic lore 
of God drcelleth in you, when it has enlarged your 
heart, and filled you with Imwcls of mercy and com¬ 
passion, you will make no more such objections as 
these. 

When you arc at any time turning away the poevr, 
the old, the sick, and helpless traveller, tin; lame, or 
the hlind, ask youmelf this question. Do I sincerely 
wish these poor creatures may be as ha])py as 
Lazarus, that was carricsl ))y angels into Abraham’s 
bosom ? Do I sincerely desire that Go<l would make 
them fellow-heii’S with me in eternal glory ? Now if 
you search into your soul, you will find that tluTC is 
none of these motions there; that you are wishing 
nothing of this. For it is impo.ssible for any one 
heartily to wish a poor creature so great a ba|»j>i- 
ncss, and yet not have a heart to give him a snudl 
alms. For this reason, says Miranda, as far as I 
can, I give to all, because 1 pray to God to forgive 
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all; and I cannot I’cfusc an alms to those whom I 
pray God to bhiss, whom I wish to be partakers of 
eternal glory, but am glad to show some degree of 
love to Such as, I hojie, will be the objects of the 
infinite love of God. And if, as our Saviour has 
assured us, it be' more blessed to give than to receice, 
we ought to look uj)on thos(! that ask our alms, as so 
many friends and benefactors, that come to do us a 
gr(?at(;r good than they can receive, that come to exalt 
our virtue, to be witnesses of our chariti', to be monu¬ 
ments of our love, to be our advocates with God, to be 
to us in Christ’s stea<l, to appear for us at the day of 
judgment, and to help us to a blessedness greater than 
our alms can bestow on them. 

This is the spirit, and this is the life, of the devout 
Miranda ; and if she lives ten years longer, she will 
have sj'cnt sixty hundred jiounds in charity; for that 
which she allows herself, may fairly be reckoned 
amongst her ahm. 

When she dies, she must shine amongst Apostles, 
and saints, and martyrs; she must stand amongst 
the first servants of God, and bo glorious amongst 
those that have fought the good fight, and finished 
their coui’se with joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CONTAINING SOME BEFLECTIONS prON THE MFE OF MIBANKA, AND 
SHOWING HOW IT MAY, AND OUGHT TO BE IMITATED BY ALL IIEII 
SEX. 

Now this life ot‘ 3liranda, which I heartily recom¬ 
mend to the imitation of her sex, however contrary it 
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may seem to the way and fashion of the world, is yet 
suitable to the true spirit, and founded upon the 
plainest doetrines of Christianity. 

To live as she does, is as truly suitable to the 
Gospel of Christ, as to be baptized, or rceeive the 
sacrament. 

Her spirit is that which anipiated the saints of 
former ages; and it is because they lived as she does, 
that we now celebrate their memories, and praise 
God for their examples. 

There is nothing that is whimsical, trijlinij, or xm- 
reasonahle, in her character, but every thing there 
described is a right and proper instance of a solid 
and real piety. 

It is as easy to show that it is whimsical to go to 
church, or to say one’s prayer’s, as that it is wliimsical 
to observe any of these rules of life. For all Miraxida’s 
rules of living unto God, of spending licr time and 
fortune, of eating, working, dressing, and convereiiig, 
are as substantial jrarts of a reasonable and holy life, 
as devotion and prayer. 

For there is notliing to be said for the wisdom of 
sobriety, the wisdom of devotion, the wisdom of cha¬ 
rily, or the wisdom of huxnility, but what is as good 
an argument tor the wise and reasonable use of ap- 
parel. 

Neither can any thing be said against the folly of 
luxury, the folly of sensuality, the folly of cxtx’ava- 
gance, the folly of prodigality, the folly of ambition, 
of idleness, or indulgence, but what must be said against 
the folly of dress. For religion is as deeply concenicd 
in the one as in the other. 

If you may be vain in one thing, you may be vain 
in cvei-y thing; for one kind of vanity only differs 
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from another, as one kind of intemperance differs from 
another. 

If you spend your fortune in the needless, vain 
finery of dress, you cannot condemn prodigality, or 
extravagance, or luxury, without condemning yourself. 

If you fancy that it is your only folly, and that 
therefore there can be no gi’cat matter in it, you ai’c 
like those that think they are only guilty of the folly 
of covetousness, or the folly of and>ition. N'ow 
tliongh some pcojde may live so plausible a life, as 
to appear chargeable with no other fault than tliat 
of covetousness or ambition; yet the case is not as it 
a])pcars, for covetousness or ambition cannot subsist 
in a heart, in other respects rightly devoted to 
God. 

In like manner, though some people may spend 
most that they have in needless, expensive ornaments 
of dress, and yet seem to be in every other respect 
truly ))ious, yet it is certainly false; for it is as im¬ 
possible for a mind that is in a true st«te of religion, 
to be vain in the use of clothes, as to be vain in the 
use oi'aims or devotions. Now to convince j-ou of 
this from your own reflections, let us suppose that 
some eminent saint, as for instance, that the holy 
Virgin JMury was sent into the world, to be again in 
a state of trial for a few years, and that you wei’o 
going to her, to be edified by her great piety; 
would you expect to find her dressed out, and 
adorned in fine and expensive clothes? No. You 
would know, in your own mind, that it was as im- 
]>ossiblc, as to find her learning to dance. Do but 
add saint, or holy, to any pei’son, either man or 
noman, and your own mind tells you immediately, 
tliat such a character c;annot admit of the vanity of 
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fine apparel. A mint f^entcelly dressed, is as great 
nonsense as an Apontle in an embroidered suit; eveiy 
one’s own natural sense convinces him of the incon¬ 
sistency of these things. 

Now what is the reason, that, when you think of a 
saint, or eminent servant of God, you cannot admit 
of the vanity of apjiarel ? Is it not because it is in¬ 
consistent with such a right state of heart, such tine 
and exalted piety ? And is not this, therefore, a de¬ 
monstration, that where such vanity is admitted, 
there a right state of heart, true and exalted piety, 
must needs be wanting ? For as certainly as the holy 
Viryin Mary could not indulgj herseltj or confonn 
to the vanity of the world in dress and figure, so 
certain is it, that none can indulge themselves in this 
vanity, but those who want her ])iety of heart; and 
consequently it must be owned, that all needless and 
expensive finery of dress is the effect of a disordered 
heart, that is not governed by the true spirit of reli¬ 
gion. 

Covetousness is not a crime because there is any 
harm in gold or silver, but because it supposes a 
foolish and unreasonable state of mind, that is fallen 
from its true good, and sunk into such a })oor and 
wretched satisfaction. 

In like manner, the expensive finery of dress is not 
a crime because there is any thing good or evil in 
clothes, but because the expensive ornaments of 
clothing shows a foolish and unreasonable state of 
heart, that is fallen from right notions of human na¬ 
ture, that abuses the end of clothing, ami turns the 
necessities of life into so many instances of pride and 
folly. 

All the world agree in condemning reniaricable 
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fops. Now what is the reason of it? Is it because 
there is any thing sinful in their particular dress, or 
affected manners? No: but it is because all people 
know that it shows the state of a man’s mind, and that 
it is impossible for so ridiculous an outside to have 
any thing wise, or reasonable, or good within. And, 
indeed, to sujipose a fop of great piety, is as much 
nonsense, as to suppose a coward of great courage. 
So that all tlic world agree in owning, that the use 
and manner of clothes is a mark of the state of a 
man’s mind, and, consequently, that it is a thing 
highly essential to religion. But then it shoidd be 
well considered, that as it is not only the sot that is 
guilty of intemperance, but every one that transgresses 
the right and religious measures of eating and drink¬ 
ing ; so it should be considered, that it is not only the 
fop that is guilty of the vanity and abuse of dress, but 
every one that departs from the reasonable and reli¬ 
gious ends of clothing. 

As, therefore, every argument against sottishness 
is as good an argument against all hinds of intem¬ 
perance; so every argument against the vanity of 
foj)s, is as good an argument against all vanity and 
abuse of dress. For they are all of the same kind, 
and only differ as one degree of intemperance may 
differ from another. She who only paints a little, 
may as justly accuse another bceause she paints a 
great deal, as she that uses but a common finery 
of dress accuse another that is excessive in the 
finery. 

For as, in the matter of temperance, there is no 
rule but the sobriety that is according to the doc¬ 
trines and spirit of our religion; so, in the matter of 
apparel, there is no rule to be observed but such a 
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right use of clothes as is strictly according to the doc¬ 
trines and spirit of our religion. To pretend to make 
the nay of the world our measure in these things, is 
as weak and absurd as to make? the way of the world 
the measure of our sobriety, abstinence, or humility. 
It is a pretence that is exceedingly absurd in the 
mouths of Christians, who arc to be so far from con¬ 
forming to the fashions of this life, that to liave 
overcome the world, is made an essential mark of 
Christianity. 

This therefore is the way that you are to judge of 
the crime of vain apparel: you are to consider it as 
an otfenee againt the yropor iusc of clothes, as covet¬ 
ousness is an offence against the j)roper use of money; 
you are to consider it as an indulgence of proud and 
unreasonable tempers, as an offence against the hv- 
mility and sobriety of the Christian spirit; you arc 
to consider it as an offence against all those doc¬ 
trines that require you to do all to the ytory of Clod, 
that require you to make a riyht use of your talents; 
you are to consider it as an offence against all those 
texts of Scripture that command you to love your 
neighbour as yourself, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and do all rnnks of chanty that you are 
able: so that you must not deceive yourself with 
saying. Where can be the hai-m of clothes ? for the 
covetous man might as well say. Where can be the 
harm of gold or silver ? but you must consider, that it 
is a great deal of harm to want that wise, and rea¬ 
sonable, and humble state of heart, which is according 
to the spirit of religion, and which no one can have in 
the manner that he ought to have it, who indulges 
himself cither in the vanity of dress, or the desire of 
riches. 
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There is therefore nothing right in the use of clothes, 
or in the use of any thing else in the ivorld, but the 
plaiiuiess and simplicity of the Gospel. Every other 
use of things (however polite and fashionable in the 
world) distracts and disorders the heart, and is incon¬ 
sistent with that inward state of piety, that purity of 
heart, that wisdom of mind, and regularity of affec¬ 
tion, which Christianity requireth. 

If you would he a good Christian, there is but 
one way,—you must live wholly unto God: and if you 
would live wholly unto God, you must live according 
to the wisdom that comes from God; you must act 
acconling to right judgments of the nature and value 
of things; you must live in the cxerci.se of holy and 
heavenly affections, and use all the gifts of God to his 
piwisc and gloiy. 

Some persons, perhaps, who admire the purity and 
perfection of this life of Miranda, may say. How can 
it he proposed as a common example ! How can wc 
who arc married, or wc who are under the direction of 
our parents, imitate such a life ? 

It is answered. Just as you may imitate the life of 
our blessed Saviour and his Apostles. The circum¬ 
stances of our Saviour’s life, and the state and condi¬ 
tion of his Apostles, were more different from yours, 
than those of Miranda’s arc; and yet their life, the 
pmity and perfection of their behaviour, is the com¬ 
mon example that is propo-sed to all Christians. 

It is their spirit, therefore, their piety, their love of 
God, that you are to imitate, and not the particular 
form of their life. 

Act under God as they did, direct y'our common 
actions to that end which they did, glorify your 
proper state with such love of God, such charity to 
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your neighbour, such humility and self-denial, as they 
•did; and then, though you are only teaching your 
own children, and St. Paul is converting whole na¬ 
tions, yet you are following his steps, and acting after 
his example. 

Do not think, therefore, that you cannot, or need 
not, be like Miranda, because you are not in her 
state of life; for as the same spirit and temper would 
have made 3Hranda a saint, though she had been 
forced to labour for a maintenance, so if you will but 
aspire after her spirit aiid temper, every foi'm and 
condition of life will furnish you with sufficient means 
of emj)loying it. 

Miranda is what she is, because she does every 
thing in the name of God, and with regard to her duty 
to him; and when you do the same, you will be 
exactly like her, though you are never so different 
from her in the outward state of your life. 

You are married, you say; therefore you have not 
your tune oxidi fortune in your power as she has. 

It is very true; and therefore you cannot spend so 
much time, nor so muck money, in the manner that site 
docs. 

But now Miranda's perfection does not consist in 
this, that she spends so mtich time, or so much money 
in such a manner, but that she is careful to make 
the best use of all that time, and all that fortune, 
which God has put into her bands. Do you, tlicre- 
fore, make the best use of all that time and money 
which are in your disposal, and then you are like 
Miranda. 

If she has troo hundred pounds a year, and you 
have only two mites, have you not the more reason 
to be exceeding exact in the wisest use of them ? If 
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she has a great deal of time, and you have but a 
little, ought you not to be the more watchful and 
circuinjspect, lest that little should be lost? 

You say, if you were to imitate the cleanly plainness 
and cheapness of her dress, you should offend your 
husbands. 

First, Be very sure that this is true, before you 
make it an excuse. 

Secondly, If your husbands do really require you to 
patch your faces, to expose your breasts naked, and to 
be fine and expensive in all your apparel, then take 
these two resolutions: 

First, To forbear from all this, as soon as your hus¬ 
bands will permit you. 

Secondly, To use your utmost endeavours to re¬ 
commend yourselves to their aflections by such solid 
virtues, as may correct tlie vanity of their minds, 
and teach them to love you for such qualities as will 
make you amiable in the sight of God and his holy 
angels. 

As to this doctrine concerning the plainness and 
modesty of dross, it may perhaps be thought by 
some to be sufKciently confuted by asking, whether all 
persons are to be clothed in the same manner ? 

Th(!se questions are generally put by those who 
had rather perplex the plainest truths, than be obliged 
to follow them. 

Let it be supposed, that I had recommended an 
universal plainness of diet. Is it not a thing suffi¬ 
ciently reasonable, to be universally recommended? 
But woidd it thence follow, that the nobleman and the 
labourer were to live upon the same food? 

Suppose I had pressed an universal temperance, 
does not religion enough justify such a doctrine? 
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But would it therefore follow, that all people were 
to drink the same liquors, and in the same quantity? 

In like manner, though 'plainness and sobriety 
of dress is reeommended to all, yet it does by no 
means follow, that all are to be clothed in the same 
manner. 

Now what is the patiieular rule with regard to tem¬ 
perance ? How shall particular persons that use dif¬ 
ferent liquors, and in different quantities, preserve their 
temperance ? 

Is not this the rule? Are they not to guard 
against indulgence, to make their use of liquors a 
matter of conscience, and allow of no refreshments, hut 
such as are consistent with the strictest inles of Chris¬ 
tian sobriety ? 

Now transfer this 7tde to the matter of apjyarel, 
and all questions about it are answered. 

Let every one but guard against the vanity of 
dress, let them but make their use of clothes a 
7natter of conscience, let them but desire to make the 
best use of their money; and then every one has a 
rule, that is sufficient to direct them in every state of 
life. This rule will no more let the great be vain in 
their dress, than intemperate in their liquoi-s; and 
yet will leave it as lawful to have some difference in 
their apparel, as to have some difference in their 
drink. 

But how you will say, that you may use the fittest, 
-richest wines, when, and as you please; that you 
may be as expensive in them as you have a mind, 
because different liquors are allowed. If not, how 
can it be said, that you may use clothes as you please, 
and wear the richest things you can get, because the 
hare difference of clothes is lawful ? 
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For as the lawfulness of different liquors loaves no 
room, nor any excuse, for the smallest degrees of in- 
tenqierancc in drinking, so the lawfulness of different 
a|>parel leaves no room, nor any excuse, for the 
smallest degrees of vanity in dress. 

To ask what is vanity in dress, is no more a 
puzzling question, than to ask what is intemperance 
in drinking. And though religion does not here 
state the particular measure for all individuals, yet it 
gives such general rides, as are a sufficient direction 
in every state of life. 

He that lets religion teach him that the end of 
drinking is oidy so far to refresh our spirits, as to 
keep us in good health, and make soul and body 
fitter for all the offices of a holy and pious life, and 
that he is to desire to glorify God by a right use of 
this liberty, will always know what intemperance is, 
in his particular state. 

So he that lets religion teach him that the end of 
clothing is only to hide our shame and nakedness, 
and to secure our bodies from the injuries of weather, 
and that he is to desire to glorify God by a sober 
and wise use of this necessity, will always know what 
vanity of dress is, in his particular state. 

And he that thinks it a needless nicety to talk of 
the religious use of apparel, has as much reason to 
think it a needless nicety to talk of the religious use 
of liquors. For luxury and indulgence in dress is 
as gi-eat an abuse, as luxury and indulgence in eating 
and drinking. And there is no avoiding either of 
them, but by making religion the strict measure of 
our allowance in both cases. And there is nothing 
in religion to excite a man to this pious exactness in 
one case, but what is as good a motive to the same 
exactness in the other. 
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Farther, as all things that are lawful are not 
therefore expedient, so there are some things lawful 
in the use of liquors, and apparel, which, by abstaining 
from them for pious ends, may be made means of 
great perfection. 

Thus, for instance, if a man should deny himself 
such use of liquors as is lawful; if he should refrain 
from such expense in his drink as might be allowed 
without sin; if he should do this, not only for the 
sake of a more pious self-denial, but that he might 
b(! able to relieve and refresh the helpless, poor, and 
sick: if another should abstain from tlie use of that 
which is lawful in dress, if he should be more frugal 
and mean in liis habit than the necessities of religion 
absolutelg require; if he should do this not only as 
a means of a better humility, but that he may be more 
able to clothe other people; these pereons might he 
said to do that which was highly suitable to the true 
spirit, though not absolutely required by the letter, 
of the law of Christ. 

For if those who give a cup of cold water to a disciple 
of Christ shall not lose their reward,, how dear must they 
be to Christ, who often give themselves water, that 
they may be able to give wine to the sick and languish¬ 
ing members of Christ’s body! • 

But to return. All that has been here said to 
•married women, may serve for the same instruction to 
such as are still under the direction of their parents. 

Now though the obedience which is due to parents 
does not oblige them to carry their virtues no higher 
than their parents require them; yet their obedience 
requires them to submit to their direction in all things 
not contrary to the laws of God. 

If, therefore, your parents require you to live more 
in the fashion and conversation of the world, or to be 
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more expensive in your dress and person, or to dispose 
of your time otherwise than suits with your desires 
after greater perfection, you must submit, and bear it 
as your cross, till you are at liberty to follow the 
higher counsels of Christ, and have it in your power 
to choose the best -ways of raising your virtue to its 
greatest height. 

Now although, whilst you are in this state, you may 
be obliged to forego some means of imjiroving your 
virtue, yet there are some others to be found in it, that 
are not to be had in a life of more liberty. 

For if in this state, where obedience is so great a 
virtue, you comply in all things lawful, out of a pious, 
tender sense of duty, then those things which you thus 
perform are, instead of being hindrances of your virtue, 
turned into means of improving it. 

What you lose by being restrained from sucli things 
as you would choose to observe, you gain by that ex¬ 
cellent virtue of oliedience, in humbly complying 
against your temper. 

Now'what is here granted, is only in things hinful: 
and therefore the diversion of our English stage is 
here excepted; being elsewhere proved, as I think, to 
be ahsolutelg unhiwftd. 

Thus much to show how persons under the direction 
of othcra may imitate the wise and pious lifo of Mi- 
raiula. 

But as for those wdio are altogether in their own 
hands, if the liberty of their state makes them covet 
the best gifts, if it carries them to choose the most 
excellent ways, if they, having all in their own power, 
should turn the whole form of their life into a regular 
exercise of the highest virtues, happy are they who 
have so learned Chidst. 
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All persons cannot receive this saying. They that 
are able to receive it, let them receive it, and bless 
that S])irit of God, which has put such good motions 
into their hearts. 

God may be served and glorified in every state of 
life. But as there are some states of life more desir¬ 
able than others, that more purify our natures, that 
more improve our virtues, and dedicate us unto God 
in a higher manner, so those who arc at liberty to 
choose tor themselves seem to be called by God to bo 
more eminently devoted to his service. 

Ever since the beginning of Christianity there; hath 
been two orders, or runlis, of people amongst good 
Christians. 

The one that feared and served God in the common 
offers and business of a secular worldly life: 

The other renouncing the common business, and 
common enjoyments of life, as riches, marriot/e, ho¬ 
nours, and pleasures, devoted themselves to voluntary 
poverty, virginity, devotion, and retirement, that by 
this means they might live wholly unto God, in the 
daily exercise of a divine and heavenly life. 

This testimony I have from the tiimous ecclesiastical 
historian Jinsehhis, who lived at the time of tin; First 
Creneral Council, when the faith of our Nicene Creed 
was established, when the Church was in its greatest 
glory and purity, when its bishops were so many holy 
fathers, and eminent saints. 

“ Therefore,” saith he, “ there hath been instituted 
in the Church of Christ, two ways, or manners, of 
living. The one, raised above the ordinary state of 
nature, and common ways of living, rejects wedloch, 
possessions, and worldly goods, and, being wliolly scpsi- 
ratc and removed from the ordinary conversation of 
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common life, is appropriated and devoted solely to the 
worship and service of God, through an exceedinrj 
degree of lieavenh/ love. 

“ Tliey who are of tliis order of people seem dead 
to the life of this world, and, having their bodies only 
upon earth, are in their minds, and contemplations, 
dwelling in heaven. From whence, like so many hea¬ 
venly inhabitants, they look down upon human life, 
making intercemons ami oblations to Almighty God 
for the whole race of mankind. And this not with the 
blood of beasts, or the fat, or smoke, and burning of 
bodies, but with the highest exercises of true ))icty, witli 
cleansed and purified hearts, and with a whole term of 
life strictly devoted to virtue. These arc their sacri¬ 
fices, which they contimmlly otter unto God, im- 
))Ioring his mercy and .favour for themselves anti their 
fellow-creatures. 

“ Christianity receives this as a perfect manner of 
life. 

“The other is of a lower form, and, suiting itself 
more to the condition of human nature, admits of 
ehnste wedloch, the care of children and family, of 
trade and business, and goes tlirough all the employ¬ 
ments of life under a sense of jticty, and fear of God. 

“Now they who have chosen tins manner of life 
have tlieir set times for retirement and spiritual exer¬ 
cises, and ])articular days are set apart for their hearing 
and learning the word of God. And this order ol 
people arc considered as in the second state of 2 >iety.”‘ 

^hus this learned historian. 

If, therefore, persons of either sex, moved with the 
life of Uliranda, and desirous of perfection, should 
unite themselves into little societies, lU’ofessing voliiii- 
Euseb. Dcin. Evan. i. 1. c. 8. 
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tary poverty, viryinity, retire^nent, and devotion, living 
upon hare necessaries, that some might be relieved by 
their charities, and all be blessed witli tlicir prayers, 
and benefited by their example; or if, for want of this, 
they should practise the same manner of life, in as 
high a degree as tliey could by themselves; such 
persons would be so far from being chargeable with 
any superstition, or blind devotion, that they might be 
Justly said to restore that piety, which was the boast 
and glory of the Church, when its greatest saints weni 
alive. 

Now as this learned historian observes, that it was 
an exceeding great degree of heavenly love, tliat carried 
tliesc persons so much above tlie common ways of life 
to such an eminent state of holiia.-ss ; so it is not to be 
wondered at, that the religion of Jesus Christ should 
fill the hearts of many Christians with this high degree 
of love. 

For a religion that opens such a scene of glory, that 
discovers things so infinitely above all the world, that 
so triumphs over death, that assures us of such man¬ 
sions of bliss, where we shall so soon be as the angels of 
God in heaven; what wonder is it, if such a religion, 
such truths and expectations, should, in some holy 
souls, destroy all earthly desires, and make the ardent 
love of heavenly things be the one continual passion 
of their hearts ? 

If the religion of Christians is founded upon the in¬ 
finite humiliation, the cruel mochinys and scmirgings, 
the prodigious sufferings, the poor, persecuted life, and 
painful death, of a crucified Son of God; what wonder 
is it, if many humble adorers of this profound mystery, 
many affectionate lovers of a crucified Lord, should 
renounce their share of worldly pleasures, and give 
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thcins(.‘lves up to a continual course of mortification 
and self-denial, that thus suffering with Clirist here, 
they may reign with him hei-eaftor? 

'[(truth itself hath assured us that there is but one 
thill// nee/Iful, what woiahir is it that there should be 
some amongst Christians so full of faith, us to believe 
this in the highest sense of the wor<ls, and to desire 
' sill'll a separation from the world, that their care and at¬ 
tention to the one thing needful may not bo interrupted. 

If our blessed Lord hath said, 1/thou ivitt be per¬ 
fect, i/ii iiiid sell thiit thou h/ist, a nil //ire to the poor, 
mill thou sliuH have treasure in heaven; ami come and 
follow me; what wonder is it, that there should be 
amongst Christians some such zealous followers of 
Christ, so intent tijion heavenly treasure, so de-irous of 
perfection, that they should renounce the enjoyment of 
their estates, choose a voluntary poverty, and relieve 
all the poor that they are able? 

If the chosen vessel, St. Paul, hath said. He that is 
uIImarried careth for the thin/js that lielon// to the 
Ijonl, how he ma/j please the Lord: and that there is 
this dijferenru also between a wife and a virgin ; the 
iiiimarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, 
that she mag he hiilg loth in bodg and spirit; what 
■Hondor is it if the purity and perfection of the virgin 
state hath been the jiraise and glory of the Church 
in its first and purest ages? that there hath always 
been some so desirous of jih'using God, so zealous 
after even/ degree of jnirity and perfeiition, so glad of 
every means of imjiroving their virtue, that they have 
renounced the comforts and enjoyments of wedlock, 
to tiiin their lamps, to purify their souls, and wait upon 
God in a state of perpetual virginity ? 

And if in these our days we want examples of 
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these several degrees of perfection, if neither clergy 
nor laity, are enough of this spirit; if we are so far 
departed from it, that a man seems, like St. Paul at 
Athens, a setter forth of strange doctrines, when he 
recommends self-denial, renunciation of the woi'ld, 
regular deration, retirement, virginity, and voluntary 
poverty, it is because we arc fallen into an age, where 
the love not only of many, hut of most, is nuued cold. 

I have made this little a])peal to antiqui/y, ami 
quoted these few passages of Scriptun!, to su]»po''t 
some uncommon pra(!tices in the lil(! of Miranda; 
and to show that her highest rules of holy living, her 
devotion, self-denial, renunciation of the ^vorId, her 
charity, virginity, voluntary poverty, are fotiiided in 
the sublimcst counsels of Christ and his Apostles, 
suitable to the high eyoectations of another life, 
proj)cr instances of a hearrnly tore, and all followed 
by the greatest saints of the best and purest ages of 
the Church. 

Jle that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


CHAPTER X. 

SHOWING now All. OUnSRS and ranks of men and women, of ail 
AGES, ARE ORllaHI) TO DEVOTF. THEMSELVES UNTO <JOD. 

I HAVE in the foregoing chapters, gone through the 
several great instances of Christian devotion, and 
shown that all the parts of our common life, our em¬ 
ployments, our talents, and gifts of fortune, are all to 
be made holy and acceptable unto Cod by a wise 
and religious use of every thing, and by directing 
our actions and designs to such ends as arc suitable 
to the honour and glory of God. 
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I shall now show that this regularity of devotion, 
this holiness oi’common life, this rtligious use of every 
thing we have, is a devotion that is the duty of all 
oi ders of Christian j)eople. 

Fulviiix has had a learned education, and taken his 
degrees in Xhe umrcrsH;/; he came from thenee, that 
he might be li ee from any rules of life. He takes no 
emploj'ment upon him, nor enters into tiny business, 
because lie thinks 'hat every employment or busine.ss 
calls jieojilc to the careful performance and just dis- 
{ large of its several duties. When he is grave, he 
vi'l tt'll you that he d'd not enter into lioly orders, 
because he looks upon it to be a state that requires 
great holiness of life, and that it does not suit his 
femp.’.'r to be .so good. He will tell you that he 
never intends to any, because he cannot oblige 
him.'JC'lf to that regularity of life and good behaviour 
wliieh he takes to be the duty of those that are at the 
head of a family. He refused to be yodfather to his 
nephew, beeause he will have no trmt of any kind to 
answer for. 

Fiilviiis thinks that he is conscientious in this con¬ 
duct, and is therefore content with the most idle, inqter- 
tineiit, and careless life. 

He has no religion, no devotion, no pretbnccs to 
]iiety. He lives by no rules, and thinks all is very 
well, because he is neither a priest, nor a father, nor a 
fpiardian, nor has anj' employment, or family, to look 
after. 

But Fulvias, you are a rational creature, and, as 
such, arc as much obliged to live according to reason 
and order, iis a pi-iest is obliged to attend to the altar, 
or a yuardiau to be faithful to his trust: if you live 
contrary to reason, you do not commit a small crime; 

i2 
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you do not break a small trust; but you break the 
law of your nature, you rebel against God who gave 
yon that nature, and put yourself amongst those whom 
the God of reason and order will punish as apostates 
and deserters. 

Though you have no employment, yet, as you are 
baptized into the profession of Christ’s religion, you 
arc as mucli obliged to live according to the holiness 
of the Christian spirit, and perform all the promises 
made at your baptism, as any man is obliged to be 
honest and faithful in his calling. If you abuse this 
great calling, you are not false in a sinall matter, but 
you abuse the precious blood of Christ; you crucify 
the Son of God afresh; you neglect (he highest in¬ 
stances of divine goodness; you disgrace the church 
of God; you blemish the body of Christ; you abuse 
the means of gi-ace, and the j)roniises of glory; and 
it will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
ofjudyment than for you. 

It is therefore great folly for any one to think 
himself at liberty to live as he pleases, because he is 
not in such a state of life as some others are; for if 
there is any thing dreadful in the abuse of any tnist; 
if there is any thing to be feared for the neglect of 
any calling; there is nothing more to be feared than 
the wrong use of our reason, nor any thing more to 
be dreaded than the neglect of our Christian Calling; 
which is not to serve the little uses of a short life, 
but to redeem souls unto God, to fill heaven with 
saints, and finish a kingdom of eternal glory unto 
God. 

No man, therefore, must tliink himself excused from 
the exactness of piety and morality, because he has 
chosen to be idle and independent in the world; for 
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the necessities of a reasonable and holy life are not 
founded in the several conditions and employments of 
this life, but in the immutable nature of God, and the 
nature of man. A man is not to be reasonable and 
holy, because he is a priest, or a father of a family; 
but he is to be a pious priest, and a good father, be¬ 
cause piety and goodness arc the laws of human nature. 
Could any man please God, without living according to 
reason and order, there would be nothing displeasing 
to God in an idle priest, or a reprobate father. lie, 
therefore, that abuses his reason, is like him that 
abuses tlie priesthood; and he that neglects the holi¬ 
ness of the Christian life, is as the man that disregards 
the most important trust. 

If a man was to choose to put out his eyes, rather 
than enjoy the light, and see the works of God; if he 
should voluntarily kill himself by refusing to eat and 
drink; every one would own that such a one was a 
rebel against God, that justly deserved his highest 
indignation. You would not say that this was only 
sinful in n priest, or a master of a family, but in every 
man as such. 

Now wherein does the sinfulness of this behaviour 
consist ? Does it not consist in this, that he abuses 
his nature, an<l refuses to act that part for which God 
had created him ? But if this be true, then all per¬ 
sons that abuse their reason, that act a different part 
from that for which God created them, are like this 
man, rebels against God, and on the same account 
subject to his wrath. 

Let us suppose that this man, instead of putting 
out his eyes, had only employed them in looking 
at ridiculous things, or shut them up in sleep; that 
instead of starving himself to death, by not eating at 
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all, he should turn every meal into a feast, and eat 
and drink like an epicure; could he be said to have 
lived more to the glory of God ? Could lie any more 
be said to act the part for which God hud created 
him, than if he had put out bis eyes, and starved 
himself to deatli ? 

Now do but suppose a man acting unreasonably ? 
do but 8ui)pose him extinguishing his reason, instead 
of putting out his eyes, and living in a course of 
folly and impertinence, instead of starving himself to 
death ; an<l then you have found out us great a rebel 
against God. 

For he that puts out his eyes, or murders himself, 
has only this guilt, tliiit he abuses the powers that 
God has given him; that he refuses to act that part 
for which he was created, and j)uts himself into a 
stsite that is contrary to the di'dne will. And surely 
this is the guilt of eveiy one that lives an unreason¬ 
able, unholy, and foolish life. 

As, therefore, no particular state, or |)rivatc life, is 
an excuse for the abuse of our bodies, or self-murder, 
so no particular state, or private life, is an excuse 
for the abuse of our reason, or the neglect of the 
holiness of the Christian religion. For surely it is 
as much the will of God that wc should make the 
best use of our rational faculties, that wc should 
conform to the purity and holiness of Christianity, 
as it is the will of God that w'c should use our 
eyes, and eat and drink for the preservation of our 
lives. 

Until, therefore, a man can show that he sincerely 
endeavours to live according to the will of God, to 
be that which God requires him to be; until he can 
show that he is striving to live according to the holi- 
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ness of the Christian religion: whosoever he be, or 
wheresoever lie be, he has all that to answer for, 
tliat they have, who refuse to live, who abuse the 
greatest trusts, and ncglec^ the highest calling in the 
world. 

Every body acknowledges that all orders of men 
are to he equally and exactly honest and faithful; 
tliere is no exception to he made in these duties, for 
any private or particular state of life. Now, if we 
wotdd but attend to the reason and nature of things, 
if we would but consider tlie nature of God, and the 
nature of man, we should find the same necessity 
for every other right use of our reason, for every 
grace, or religious temper of the Christian life; we 
should find it as absurd to suppose that one man 
must be exact in jiiety, and another need not, as to 
siqijiose that one man must be exact in honest)], but 
another need not: for Christian humility, solo'iety, 
devotion, and piety, are as great and necessary parts 
of a reasonable life, as jnstiee and honesty. And on the 
other hand, pride, sensuality, and covetousness, are as 
great disordei’s of the soul, are as high an abuse of 
our reason, and as contrary to God, as chcatiny and 
dishonesty. Theft and dishonesty seem, indeed, to 
vulgar eyes, to be greater sins, because they are so 
hurtful to civil society, and are so severely punished by 
human laws. But if we consider mankind in a higher 
view, as God's order or society of rational beings, 
that arc to glorify him by the right use of their reason, 
and by acting conformably to the order of their nature, 
wc shall find that every temper that is equally con¬ 
trary to reason and order, that opposes God’s ends and 
designs, and disorders the beauty and glory of the 
rational world, is equally sinful in man, and equally 
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odious to God. This would show us that the sin of 
sensuality is like tlie sin of dishonesty, and renders us 
as great objects of the divine displeasure. 

Again; if we consider mankind in a farther view, 
as a redeeraod order fallen spirits, that arc bap¬ 
tized into a fellowship with the Son of God; to be 
temples of the Holy Ghost; to live according to his 
holy inspirations; to oifer to God the reasonable 
sacrifice of an huniblc, pious, and thankful life; to 
purify themselves from the disorders of their fall; 
to make a right use of the means of grace, in order 
to be sons of etemal glory; if wo look at mankind 
in this true light, then we shall find that all tempers 
that arc contrary to this holy society, that are abuses 
of this infinite mercy, all actions that make us unlike 
to Christ, that disgrace his body, that abuse the 
means of grac<!, and o])pot our hopes of glory, have 
every thing in them that can make ns for over odious 
unto God. So that though priie and smsunlity, and 
other vices of the like kind, do not hurt civil socnety 
as cheating and dishonesty do; yet they hurt that 
society, and oppose those ends, which are greater and 
more glorious in the eyes of God than all the societies 
that relate to this world. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more false than to ima¬ 
gine that, because we are private persons, that have 
taken upon us no charge or employment of life, 
therefore we may live more at large, indulge our ap¬ 
petites, and be less careful of the duties of piety and 
holiness; for it is as good an excuse for cheatiny and 
dishonesty. Because he that abuses his reason, that 
indulges himself in lust and sensuality, and neglects 
to act the wise and reasonable part of a true Chris- 
tian,has every thing in his life to render him hateful 
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to God, that is to be found in cheating and disho¬ 
nesty. 

If, therefore, you rather choose to be an idle epicure 
than to be unfaithful; if you rather choose to live in 
lust and sensuality, than to injure your neighbour in 
his goods; you have made no better a provision for the 
favour of God, than he that rather chooses to rob a 
house than to rob a church. 

For the abusing of our own nature is as great a 
disobedience against God, as the injuring our neigh¬ 
bour; and he that wants piety toivards God, has done 
as much to damn himself, as he that ivants honesty to¬ 
wards men. Every argument^ therefore, that proves it 
necessary for all men in all stations of life to bo truly 
honest, proves it equally necessary for all men in all sta¬ 
tions of life to be truly holy and pious, and do all things 
in such a manner as is siiitable to the glory of God. 

Again : another ai-gunient to j)rove that all orders 
of men arc obliged to be thus holy and devout in the 
common course of their lives, in the use of every thing 
that they enjoy, may he taken from our obligation to 
2>raper. 

It is granted that prayer is a duty that belongs to 
all states and conditions of men: now if we inquire 
into the reason of this, why no state of life is to be 
excused from prayer, we shall find it as good a reason 
why every state of life is to be made a state of piety 
and holiness in all its parts. 

For the reason why we are to pray unto God, and 
praise him with hymns, and psalms of thanksgiving, 
is this, because we are to live wholly unto God, and 
glorify him all possible ways. It is not because the 
praises of morih, or fornu of thanksgiving, are more 
particularly parts of piety, or more the worehip of 
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God than other things; but it is because they are 
possible ways of expressing our dependence, our 
obedience and devotion to God. Now if this be the 
reason of verbal praises and thanksgivings to God, 
because we are to live unto God all possildc ways, 
then it plainly follows, that we are equally obliged to 
worship and glorify God in all other actions that can 
be turned into acts of piety and oliedience to him. 
And, as actions arc of much more significancy thati 
words, it must be a much more aece])table worship of 
God, to glorify him in all the actions of onr common 
life, than with any little forms of words at any parti¬ 
cular times. 

Thus, if God is to be worshipped with forms of 
tlianksgivings, he tliat makes it a rule to be content 
and thankful in every part and accident of his life, 
because it comes from v_.od, p>'aiscs God in a much 
higher manner than he that has some set time for 
singing of psalms. He that dares not say an ill- 
natured word, or do an unreasonable thing, because he 
considers God as everywhere present, i)orforms a 
better devotion than he that dares not miss the church. 
To live in the world as a stranger and a pilgrim, using 
all its en joyments as if we used them not, making all 
our actions so many steps towards a better life, is 
offering a better saei-ifiee to God than any forms of 
holy and heavenly prayers. 

To be humble in all our actions, to avoid every 
appearance of pride and vanity, to be meek and 
lowly in our words, actions, dress, behaviour, and 
designs, in imitation of our blessed Saviour, is wor¬ 
shipping God in a higher manner than they who have 
only times to fall low on their knees in devotions. He 
that contents himself with necessaries, that he may 
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give the remainder to those that want it; that dares 
not to spend any money foolishly, because he considers 
it as a talent from God which must he used according 
to his will, praises God with something that is more 
glorious tiian songs of praise. 

He that has ai)pointed times for the use of wise and 
pious prayers, performs a pro])er instance of devotion; 
but he that allows himself no times, nor any places, 
nor any actions, but such as are strictly conformable 
to wisdom and holiness, worships the divine nature 
with the most true and substantial devotion. For who 
does not know, that it is better to be })ure iiiid holy, 
tlian talk iibout purity and holiness? Nay, who does 
not know, that a man is to be reckoned no farther 
jmre, or holy, or just, than as he is ])uro, and holy, 
and just in the eointnou course of his life? But if 
this be j)lain, tlien it is also plain, that it is better to 
bo holy, than to have holy jirayers. 

Pniyers, therefore, are so far from being a sufficient 
devotion, that they are the smallest parts of it. We 
are to jiraise God with words and prayers, because it 
is a possible way of glorifying God, who has given 
us such faculties, as may be so used. But then as 
words are but small things in themselves, as times of 
prayer are but little, if com])ared with the rest of our 
lives; so that devotion which consists in times and 
forms of prayer is but a very small thing, if com¬ 
pared to that devotion which is to appear in every 
other part and circumstance of our lives. 

Again: ns it is an easy thing to worship God 
with forms of words, and to observe times of offering 
them unto him, so it is the smallest kind of piety. 
And, on the other hand, as it is more difficult to 
worship God with our substance, to honour him with 
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the right use of our time, to offer to him the continual 
sacrifice of self-denial and mortification ; as it requires 
more piety to eat and drink only for such ends as may 
glorify God, to undertake no labour, nor allow of 
any diversion, but where wo can act in the name of 
God; as it is more difficult to sacrifice all our corrupt 
tempers, correct all our passions, and make piety to 
.God the rule and measure of. all the actions of our 
common life; so the devotion of this kind is a much 
more acceptable service unto God, than those words 
of devotion which we offer to him either in the church, 
or in our closet. 

Every sober reader will easily perceive that I do 
not intend to lessen the true and great value of 
prayers, either public or private; but only to show 
him that they are certainly but a very slender part 
of devotion, when compared to a devout life. 

To see this in a yet clearer light, let us suppose a 
person to have appointed times for piaising God with 
psalms and hymns, and to 1)0 strict in the observation 
of them; let it be supposed also, that in his common 
life he is restless and uneasy, full of murmurings and 
complaints at every thing, never jdeased but by 
chance, as his temper happens to carry him, but mur¬ 
muring and repining at the very seasons, and having 
something to dislike in every thing that ha])[tens to 
him. Now, can you conceive any tiling more absurd 
and unreasonable than such a character as this ? Is 
such a one to be reckoned thanhful to God, .because 
he has/om..? of praise which he offers to him ? Nay, 
is it not certain that such forms of praise must be so 
far from being an acceptable devotion to God, that 
they must be abhorred as an abomination? Now the 
absurdity which you see in this instance, is the same 
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in any other part of our life; if our common life hath 
any contrariety to our prayers, it is the same abomi¬ 
nation as songs of thanksgiving in the mouths of 
niurmurers. 

Bended knees, whilst you are clothed with pride; 
heavenly petitions, whilst you are hoarding up trea- 
snres upon earth; holy devotions, whilst you live in 
the follies of the world; prayers of meekness and 
charity, wliilst your heart is the scat of spite and re¬ 
sentment ; horn's of prayer, whilst you give uj) days 
and years to idle diversions, impertinent visits, and 
foolish pleasures ; are as absurd, unacceptable services 
to God, as forms of thanksgiving from a person that 
lives in re])inings and discontent. 

So that, unless the common course of our lives be 
according to the common spirit of our prayers, our 
lirayei-s are so far from being a real or sufficient de¬ 
gree of devotion, that they become an empty lip- 
labour, or, wliat is worse, a notorious hypocrisy. 

Seeing, therefore, we are to make the :<pirit and 
temper of our ])rayers the common epirit and temper 
of our lives, this may serve to convince us that all 
orders of peojde arc to labour and asj)ire after the 
same ntinost jierleetion of the Christian life. For as 
all Christians are to use the same holy and heavenly 
devotions, as they arc all with the same earnestness to 
pray for the Spirit of God, so is it a sufficient proof 
that all orders of jieojde are, to the utmost of their 
]>ower, to make their life agreeable to that one Spirit, 
for which they are all to pray. 

As certain, therefore, as the same holiness of prayera 
requires the same holiness of life, so certain is it, 
that all Christians are called to the same holiness of 
life. 
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A soldier, or a tradesman, is not called to minister 
at tlie akar, or preach tlio (Jospel; but every soldier 
or tradesman is as iimcli obliged to be devout, liniid)le, 
holy, and heuvetdy-miiided, in all the parts of his com¬ 
mon life, as a cleriji/man is obliged to be zealous, 
faithful, and laborious, in all parts of his profession. 

And all this for tliis one plain reason, because all 
pcojrle are to ])ray for the same holiness, wisdom, and 
divine tem])ers, and to make themselves as fit as they 
can for the same heaven. 

All men, therefore, as men, have one and the same 
important business, to act up to the excellency of 
their rational nature, and to make reason and order 
the law of all their designs and actions. All Chris¬ 
tians, as Christians, have one and the same calling, to 
liv(! according to the excellency of the Christian spirit, 
and to make the sublime precepts of the Clospel the 
rul(! and measure of all their teinj>ers in cotnmon life. 
The one thing needful to one, is the one thing needful 
to all. 

The merchant is no longer to hoard up treasures 
upon earth; the soldier is no longer to fight for glory ; 
the great scholar is no longer to pride himself in the 
depths of science; but they must all with one spirit 
coimt all thiwjs hut loss, for the. excellency of the 
knorcledf/e of Christ Jesus. 

The fine lady must teach her eyes to weep, and be 
clothed with humility. The polite {)entleina,n must 
exchange the gay thoughts of tvit and fancy, for a 
hrohen and a contrite heart. The man of quality must 
so far renonnet! tlu; dignity of his birth, as to think 
himself miserable till he is horn ayain. Servants 
must consider their service as done unto Ood. Jilas- 
ters must consider their servants as their brethren in 
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Christ, that are to be treated as their fellow-members 
of the mystical body of Christ. 

Yomff ladies must either devote themselves to 
piety, prayer, self-denial, and all good works, in a 
viryiii state of life; or else marry, to be holy, sober, 
and prudent in the earc of a family, bringing up their 
ehildren in piety, hiiniility, iind devotion, and abound¬ 
ing in all otlier good works, to the utinost of their 
state and cajiacity. They have no choice of any 
thing else, but must devote themselves to God in one 
of these states. They may choose a married, or a 
single life; but it is not left to their choice, wliethcr 
they will make ('itiier state a state of holiness, humi¬ 
lity, devotion, and all other duties of the Christian 
life. It is no more left in thcii- power, beeansc they 
have fortunes, or are bora of rich parents, to divide 
themselves betwixt God and the world, or take smdi 
])lcasures as their ibrtunc will afford them, than it 
is allowable for them to be sometimes chaste and 
modest, and sometimes not. 

They arc not to considcjr how much religion may 
secure them a fair character, or how tiny may add 
devotion to an impertinent, rain, find (liddi/ life ; but 
must look into the spirit tiiid temper of their jirayers, 
into the nature and end of Christianity ; and then they 
will find that, whether married or unmarried, they 
have but one business upon their hands, to bn wise, 
and pious, and holy, not in little modes and forms of 
worship, but in the whole turn of their minds, in the 
whole form of all their behaviour, and in the daily 
course of their common life. 

Younp (jentlenieH must consider what our blessed 
Saviour said to the young gentleman in the Gospel; 
he bid him sell all that he had, and give to the poor. 
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Now thougli this text should not oblige all people to 
sell all, yet it certainly obliges all kinds of' people to 
employ all their estates in such wise and reasonable 
and charitable ways, as may sufficiently show that 
all that they have is devoted to God, and that no part 
of it is kept from the poor to be spent in needless, 
vain, and foolish expenses. 

If, therefore, youny yeiitlemen propose to themselves 
a life of pleasure and iudulgoiicc, if they spend their 
estates in high living, in luxury and intemijerance, in 
state and equipage, in pleasures and diversions, in 
sports and gaming, and such like wanton gnitiiications 
of their foolish passions, they have as mucli reason to 
look upon themselves to be Anyehs as to bo disciples of 
Christ. 

Let them be assured, that it is the one only business 
of a Clirintinn yentlenmn, to ilistinguish himself by 
good works, to be eminent in the most sublime vir¬ 
tues of the Gospel, to bear with the ignorance and 
weakness of the vulgar, to be a friend and j)atron to 
all that dwell about him, to live in the utmost heights 
of wisdom and holiness, and show through the wliolo 
course of his life a true religious greatness of mind. 
They must aspire after such a gentility, as they might 
have learnt from seeing the blessed Jesus, and show 
no other spirit of a gentleman, but such as they might 
have got by living with the holy Apostles. They 
must learn to love God with all their heart, with all 
their soul, and with all their strength, and their 
neighbour as themselves; and then they have all the 
greatness and distinction that they can have here, 
and are fit for an eternal happiness in heaven here¬ 
after. 

Thus in all orders and conditions, either of men or 
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women, this is the one common holiness, which is to 
he the common life of all Christians. 

Tile merchant is not to leave devotion to the cler¬ 
gyman, nor the cleryytnun to leave humility to the 
lahoitrer; women of fortune are not to leave it to the 
poor of their sex to he discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
to adorn themselees in modest apparel, shamefacedness, 
and sohrietij; nor poor women leave it to the rich 
to attend at the worship and service of God. Great 
men must he eminent for true poverty of spirit, and 
jieojile of a /oro and afflicted state must greatly rejoice 
in God. 

The man of strength and power is to forgive and 
pray for his enemies, and the innocent sufferer, that is 
chained in prison, must, with and l^ilus, at mid¬ 

night sing jn-aises to God. For God is to be glorified, 
holiness is to he jiractised, and the spirit of religion is 
to be the common spirit of eveiy Christian, in every 
state and condition of life. 

For the Son of God did not come from above to 
add an external form of worahip to the several ways 
of life that arc in the world, and so to leave people 
to live as they did before, in such tempers and enjoy¬ 
ments as the iiishion and spirit of the world approves ; 
hut as he came down from heaven, altogether divine 
and hetivenly in his own nature, so it was to call-man¬ 
kind to a divine and heavenly life; to the highest 
change of their own nature and temper; to be bom 
again oftbe Holy Spirit; to w’alk in the wisdom and 
light and love of God, and to be like him to the utmost 
of their power; to renounce all the most plausible 
ways of the world, whether of greatness, business, or 
pleasure; to a mortification of all their most agreeable 
passions; and to live in sueh wisdom, and purity, and 
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holiness, as might fit them to be glorious in the enjoy¬ 
ment of God to all eternity. 

Whatever, therefore, is foolish, ridiculous, vain, or 
earthly, or sensual, in the life of a Christian, is some- 
tliing that ought not to be there; it is a spot and a 
defilement that must be washed away with team of re¬ 
pentance. But if any thing of this kind runs through 
the course of our wliole life, if we allow ourselves in 
tilings that are cither vain, foolish, or sensual, we 
renounce our profession. 

For as sure as .fesns Christ was wisdom and holi¬ 
ness, as sure as he came to make us like himselfj and 
to be baptized into his spirit, so sure is it, that none 
can be said to kcej) to their Christian profession, but 
they who, to the utmost of their power, live a wise 
and holy and heavenly life. This, and this alone, is 
Christianity, an universal holiness in every part of 
life, a heavenly wisdom in all our actions, not con¬ 
forming to the sjiirit and temper of the world, but 
turning all worldly enjoyments into means of piety 
and devotion to God. 

But now, if this devout state of heart, if these 
habits of inward holiness, be true religion, then true 
religion is equally the duty and happiness of all ordem 
of men; for there is nothing to recommend it to one, 
that is not the same recommendation of it to all states 
of people. 

If it be the happiness and glory of a bishop to live 
in this devout spirit, full of these lioly tempers, doing 
every thing as unto God, it is as much the glory and 
happiness of all men and women, whether young or 
old, to live in the same spirit. And whoever can find 
any reasons why an ancient bishop should be intent 
upon divine things, turning all his life into the highest 
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exorcises of piety, wisdom, and devotion, will find them 
go many reasons Avhy ho should, to the utmost of his 
power, do the same himself. 

If you say that a bishop must be an eminent ex¬ 
ample of Christian holiness, because of his high and 
sacred calling, you say right. But if you say that it 
is more to his advantage to be exemplary, than it is 
yours, you gi-eatly mistake: for there is nothing to 
make the highest degrees of holiness desirable to a 
bishop, but what makes them equally desirable to every 
youiKj person of every family. 

For en exalted piety, high devotion, and the reli¬ 
gious use of every thing, is as much the glory and 
hap)>iness of one state of life, as it is of another. 

Do but fancy in j'our mind what a spirit of piety 
you would have in the best bishop in the world, how 
you would have him lore God, how you would have 
him in'itaic the life of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
how you would have him live above the world, shining 
in all the instances of a heavenly life, and then }’'0u 
have found out that spirit which you ought to make 
tlic spirit of your own life. 

I desire every reader to dwell awhile upon this 
reflection, and perhaps he will find more conviction 
from it than he imagines. Every one can tell how good 
and pious he would have some people to be; every 
one knows how wise and reasonable a thing it is in a 
bishop to be entirely above the world, and be an 
eminent example of Christian perfection; as soon as 
you think of a wise and ancient bishop, you fancy 
some exalted degree of piety, a living example of all 
those holy tempers which you find described in the 
Gospel. 

Now if you ask yourself, what is the happiest thing 
k2 
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for a young clergyman to do ? You must be forced 
to answer, that nothiiip' can be so happy and glorious 
for him, as to be like that excellent holy bishop. 

If you go on and ask, what is the happiest thing for 
any young gentleman or his msters to do ? The answer 
must be the same; that nothing can bo so happy or 
glorious for them as to live in sucli habits of piety, in 
such exercises of a divine life, as this good old Itishop 
does. For every thing that is great and glorious in 
religion, is as much the true gloiy of every man or 
woman, as it is the glory of any l>ishop. If high de¬ 
grees of divine love, if fervent charity, if spotless 
purity, if heavenly affection, if constant mortification, 
if frequent devotion, be the ])e«t and hap])iest way of 
life for any Cliristian, it is so for eveiy Christian. 

Consider again: if you were to see a bishop in the 
whole course of his life living below his character, 
conforming to all the foolish tempers of the world, 
and governed by the same cares and fears Avhich 
govem vain and worldly men, what woidd you think 
of him? Would you think that he was only guilty 
of a small mhtaltx .1 No, you would condemn him 
as erring in that which is not only the most, but the 
only im/porUmt matter that relates to him. Stay 
awhile in this consideration, till your mind is fully 
convinced how misei-able a mistake it is in a bishop to 
live a careless worldly life. 

Whilst you are thinking in this manner, turn your 
thoughts towards some of your acquaintance, your 
brother, or sister, or any young person. Now, if you 
see the common course of their lives to be not aceord- 
ing to the docti'ines o^ the Gospel, if you see that their 
way of life cannot be said to be a sincere endeavour 
to enter in at the strait gate, you see something that 
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you arc to condemn, in the same degree, and for the 
same reasons. They do not commit a ginaJl mistulte, 
hut are wrong in that wliieh is tlui'ir all, and mistake 
tlieir true happiness, as much as tliat Imhop does, who 
neglects the high duties of Ids calling. Apply this 
reasoning to yourself; if you find yourself living an 
idle, indulgent, vain life, choosing rather to gratify 
your passions than to live uj) to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and practise tin; j)lain precepts of our 
blessed I.ord, you have all that blindness and un¬ 
reasonableness to (diarge upon yourscli", that you can 
charge iipon any irregular bishop. 

For all the virtues of the Christian life, its perfect 
purity, its heavenly tempers, are as much the sole rule 
of your life, as the sole rule of the life of a bishop. 
If you neglect these holy tempers, if you do not eagerly 
aspire after them, if you do not show yourself a visible 
example of them, you are as much fallen from your 
true hajipiness, you are as great an enemy to yourself, 
and have made as had a choke, as that bishop, that 
chooses rather to enrich his family than to be like an 
Apostle. For there is no reason why you should 
think the highest holiness, the most heavcnlj' tempers, 
to be the duty and hajjpiness of a bishop, but what 
is as good a reason why you should think the same 
tempers to be the duty and happiness of all Christians. 
And as the wisest bishop in the world, is he who 
lives in the gi'eatest heights of holiness, who is most 
exemplary in all the exercises of a divine life, so 
the wisest youth, the wisest woman, whether married 
or unmanned, is she that lives in the highest degrees 
of Christian .holiness, and all the exercises of a divine 
and heavenly life. 
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CIIAPTEB. XI. 

SHOWING HOW GREAT DEVOTION TILLS OUR LIVES WITH THE 
GREATEST PEACE AND HAPPINESS THAT CAN EE ENJOYED IN 
THIS WORLD. 

Some people will perliups object, tlmt all tliese rules 
of lioly living unto God in all that wc do, are too 
great a rextraint upon human life; that it will bo 
made too anxious a state, by thus introduiang a regard 
to God in all our actions; and that by depriving our¬ 
selves of so many seemingly innocent pleasures, we 
shall render our lives (lull, uneasy, and melancholy. 

To which it may be answered. 

First; That the.se rules are prescribed for, and will 
certainly procure a quite contrary end. That instead 
of making our lives dull and melancholy, they will 
render them full of content and strong satisfactions. 
That by these rules, we only change the childish satis¬ 
factions of our vain and sicMy passions, for the solid 
enjoyments and real happiness of a sound mind. 

Secondly, That as there is no foundation for com¬ 
fort in the enjoyments of this life, but in the assurance 
that a wise and good God governeth the world, so the 
more we find out God in every thing, the more we 
apply to him in every place, the more wo look up to 
him in all our actions, the more we conform to his 
will, the more wo act according to his wisdom, and 
imitate his goodness, by so much the more do we en¬ 
joy God, partake of the divine nature, and heighten 
and increase all that is happy and comfortable in 
human life. 
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Thirdly, He that is endeavouring to suhduc, and 
root out of his mind, all those passions of pride, envy, 
and ambition, which religion opposes, is doing more 
to make himself happy, even in this life, than he that 
is contriving means to indulge them. For these pas¬ 
sions are the causes of all the disquiets and vexa¬ 
tions of human life: they are the fevers 

of our minds, vexing them Avith false appetites, and 
resth'ss emvings after such things as Ave do not Avant, 
and spoiling our taste for those things Avhich are our 
proper good. 

Do but imagine that you someAvhere or other suav a 
man, that proposed reason as the rule of all his actions; 
that had no desires hut after such things as nature 
Avaiits, and relajim aj)provcs; that Avas as pure from 
all the motions of pride, envy, and covelottsness, as 
from thoughts of murder ; that, in this freedom from 
Avorldly passions, he had a soul full of divine love, 
wishing and praying that all men may have what they 
Avaut of Avorldly things, and be partakers of eternal 
glory in the life to come. Do hut fancy a man living 
in this manner, atid your OAvn conscience will imme¬ 
diately tell yon, that he is the hajipicst man in the 
world, and that it is not in the poAver of the richest 
fancy to invent any higher happiness in the present 
stat(! of life. 

And, on the other hand, if you suppose him to be 
in any degree less j^^rfect; if you suppose him but 
subject to one foolish fondness or vain passion, your 
OAvn conscience Avill again tell you that he so tar lessens 
his own happiness, and robs himself of the true enjoy¬ 
ment of his other virtues. So true is it, that the more 
Ave live by the rules of religion, the more peaeelul and 
happy do Ave render our lives. 
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Again; as it thus appears that real liappiness is 
only to be had from the greatest deffrea of piety, the 
greatest deniah of our jiassions, and the strictest rules 
of religion, so the same truth will appear from a eon- 
suhu'atioii of human miseri/. If we. look into tlic world, 
and view the disquiets and troubles of human life, we 
shall find that they are all owing to our violent and 
irreligious piissions. 

Now all trouble and un(!asin(.'ss is founded in the 
want of something or other; would we, thendbre, know 
the true eause of our trouble's and disquiets, we must 
find out the cause of our wants; bctausc! that which 
cre,ates and incrcascth our wants, docs, in tin; same de¬ 
gree, create and increase our troubh's and disquiets. 

God Almighty has sent us into the world with very 
few wants; nwat, and drink, and clothing, are the only 
things necessary in life; and as these are only our 
present needs, so the ju'csent world is well furnished to 
su{)ply these needs. 

If a man had half the, world in his power, he can 
make no more of it than this; as he wants it only 
to support an animal life, so is it unable to do any 
thing else for him, or to afford him any other hap¬ 
piness. 

This is the state of man,—born with few wants, and 
into a large world very capable of supj)lying them. 
So that one would reasonably suppose that men should 
pass their lives in content and thankfulness to God; 
at least, that they should be free from violent disquiets 
and vexations, as being placed in a W'orld that has 
more than enough to relieve all their wants. 

But if to all this we add, that this short life, thus 
furnished with all that wc want in it, is only a short 
passage to eternal glory, where we shall be clothed 
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with the brightness of angels, and enter into the joys 
of God, we might still more reasonably expect that 
human life should be a state of peace, and joy, and 
delight in God. Thus it would certainly be, if reason 
had its full power over us. 

But, alas! though God, and nature, and reason, 
make human life thus free from wants, and so full of 
haj)piness, yet our passions, in rcb(!llion against God, 
against nature and reuxon, create a new world of evils, 
and fill human life with imaginary wants, and vain 
dis(|uiets. 

The man of pride has a thousand wants, which only 
his own jiride has created; and these render him as 
full of trouble as if God had en.-ated him with a thou¬ 
sand appetites, without creating any tiling that was 
])roper to satisfy them. Knvy and ambition have also 
their endless wants, which disquiet the souls of men, 
and, by their contradictory motions, render them as 
foolishly miserable, as those that want to Jty and creep 
at the same time. 

Let but any complaining, disquieted man, tell you 
the ground of his uneasiness, and you will jilainly see 
that he is the author of his own torment; that he is 
vexing himself at some imaginary evil, which will 
cease to torment him as soon as he is content to be 
that which God, and nature, and reason, require him 
to be. 

If you should see a man passing his days in dis¬ 
quiet, because he could not walk upon the water, or 
catch birds as they lly by him, you would readily 
confess that such a one might thank himself for 
such uneasiness. But now if you look into all the 
most tormenting disquiets of life, you will find them 
all thus absurd: where people are only tormented 
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by their own folly, and vexing themselves at such 
things as no more concern them, nor are any more 
their proper good, tliau walking upon the water, or 
catching birds. 

What can you conceive more silly and extravagant, 
than to suppose a man racking his brains, and study¬ 
ing night and day how Xo fly?—wamleriny from his 
own house and home, wearying himself with climhiny 
upon every ascent, cringing and courting every body 
he meets, to lift him up from the ground, bruising 
himself with continual falls, and at last breaking his 
neck ? And all this from an imagination that it w'ould 
be glorious to have the eyes of people gazing up at him, 
and mighty happy to mt, and drink, and sleep, at the 
top of the highest trees in the kingdom: would you 
not readily own that such a one was only disquieted by 
his own folly ? 

If you ask, what it signifies to suppose such silly 
creatures as these, as are nowhere to be found in 
human life ? 

It inai’’ be answered, that w’herever you sec an am- 
hitioiis man, there you see this vain and senseless 
flyer. 

Again: if you should see a man that had a large 
pond of wato', yet living in continual thirst, not suf¬ 
fering himself to drink half a draught, for fear of 
lessening his pond ; if you should se(! him wasting his 
time and strength, in fetching more water to his pond, 
always thirsty, yet always can-ying a bucket of water 
in his hand, watching early and late to catch the drops 
of rain, gaping after every cloud, and running gi’ecdily 
into every mire and mud, in hopes of water, and 
always studying how to make every ditch empty itself 
into his pond. If you should see him grow grey and 
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old in these anxious labours, and at last end a careful, 
thinly life, by falling into his own pond, would you 
not say that such a one was not only the author of 
all his own disquiets, but was foolish enough to be 
reckoned amongst idiots and madmen? But yet fool¬ 
ish and absurd as this character is, it does not reju’esent 
half the follies, and absurd disquiets, of the covetous 
man. 

I could now easily proceed to show the same effects 
of all our other passions,' and make it plainly appear 
that all our miseries, vexations, and complaints, are 
entirely of our own making, and that in the same 
absurd manner, as in these instances of the covetous 
and ambitious man. Look where you will, you will 
see all worldly vexations but like the vexation of him 
that was always in mire and mud in search of water 
to drink, when he had more at home than was sufficient 
for a huudred horses. 

Ceelia is always telling you how provohed she is, 
what intolerable, shochiny things haj>pen to her, what 
monstrous usage she suffers, and what vexatious she 
meets with everywhere. She tells you that her pa¬ 
tience is quite woim out, and there is no bearing 
the behaviour of people. Every assembly that she is 
at sends her home provoked; something or other has 
been said, or done, that no reasonable, well-bred |)er- 
son, ought to bear. J*oor people that want her charity 
are sent away with hiisty answers, not because she has 
not a heart to part with any money, but because she 
is too full of some trouble of her own to attend to 
the complaints of others. Cadia has no business upon 
her hands but to receive the income of a plentiful 
fortune; but yet, by the doleful turn of her mind, you 
would be apt to think that she had neithernor 
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lodging. If you see her look more pale than ordinary, 
if her lips tremble when she speaks to you, it is 
because she is just come from a visit, ■where Ltqrns 
took no notice at all of her, but talked all the time to 
Ttucindn, who lias not half her fortune. When cross 
accidents have so disordered her spirits, that she is 
forced to send for the doctor, to make her able to eat, 
she tells him, in great anger at Providence, tliat she 
never was well since she was born, and that she envies 
eveiy beggar that she si^es in health. 

This is the disipiiet life of Caditt, wlio has nothing 
to torment her but her own spirit. 

If you could inspire her with Christian humility, you 
need do no more to make her a.-, hapjiy as any person 
in the world. This virtue would make her thankful 
to God for half so much health as she has had, and 
hcl]) her to enjoy more for the time to come. This 
virtue would keep off tretnblings of the spirits, and 
loss of appetite, and her blood would need nothing 
else to sweeten it. 

I have just touched upon these alisurd characters, 
for no other end but to convince you, in the plainest 
manner, that the strictest rules of religion are so far 
from rendering a life dull, anxious, and uncomfortable, 
(as is above objected,) that, on the contrary, all the 
miseries, vexations, and comjilaints, that arc in the 
world, are owing to the want of religion; being di¬ 
rectly caused by those absurd passions which religion 
teaches us to deny. 

For all the warate which disturb human life,-which 
make us uneasy to ourselves, quarrelsome with others, 
and unthankful to God; which weary us in vain laboura. 
and foolish anxieties; which carry us from project to 
project, from place to place, in a poor pursuit of we 
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know not what, are the wants which neither God, nor 
nature, nor reason, liath subjected us to, but are solely 
infused into us by pride, envy, ambition, and covet¬ 
ousness. 

So far, therefore, as you reduce your desires to such 
things as nature and reason rerjuire; so far as you 
regulate all the motions of your heart by the strict 
‘rules of religion, so far you remove yourself from that 
infinity of voants and vexations, which torment every 
heart that is left to itself. 

Most people, indeed, confess that religion preserves 
us from a great many evils, and helj)s us in many 
respects to a more ha])py enjoyment of ourselves; 
but then they imagine that this is only true of such a 
moderate share of I’eligion, as only gently restrains us 
from the excesses of our passions. They suppose that 
the strict rules and restraints of an exalted piety are 
such contradictions to our nature, as must needs make 
our lives dull and uncomfortable. 

Although the weakness of this objection sufiiciontly 
appears from what hath been already said, yet I shall 
add one word more to it. 

This objection sup])oses that religion vwdcralclt/ 
practised, a<lds much to the ha])pincss of life; but 
that such heights of i)iety as the perfection of religion 
requireth, have a contrary clfcct. 

It supposes, therefore, that it is hap])y to bo kept 
from the excesses of envy, but unhappy to be kept 
from other degrees of envy. That it is happy to be 
delivered from a boundless ambition, but unhappy to 
be without a more moderate ambition. It supposes, 
also, that the happiness of life consists in a mixture of 
virtue and vice, a mixture of ambition and humility, 
charity and envy, heavenly affection and covetous- 
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ness. All which is as absurd as to su])pose that it is 
happy to be free from excessive pains, but unhappy 
to be without more moderate pains; or that the happi¬ 
ness of health consisted in bein^ partly sick and partly 
well. 

For if humility be the peace and rest of the soul, 
then no one has so much happiness from humility, as 
he that is the most humble. If excessive envy is a 
torment of the soul, he most perfectly delivers him¬ 
self from torment, that most perfectly extinj^uishes 
every spark of envy. If there is any ])eace and joy 
in doing any action according to the will of God, he 
that brings the most of his actions to this rule, docs 
most of all increase the peace and joy of his life. 

And thus it is in every virtue: if you act up to 
every degree of it, the more happiness you have from 
it. And so of eveiy vice : if you only abate its ex¬ 
cesses, you do but little for yourself; but if you reject 
it in all degrees, then you feel the true ease and joy 
of a reformed mind. 

As for example: If religion only restrains the ex¬ 
cesses of revenge, but lets the spirit still live within 
you, in lesser instances, your religion may have made 
your life a little more outwardly decent, but not made 
you at all happier, or easier in yourself. But if you 
have once sacrificed all thoughts of revenge, in obedi¬ 
ence to God, and are resolved to return good for evil 
at all times, that you may render yourself more like 
to God, and fitter for his mercy in the kingdom of love 
and glory; this is a height of virtue that will make 
you feel its happiness. 

Secondly, As to those satisfactions and enjoyments, 
which an exalted piety requireth us to deny ourselves, 
this deprives us of no real comfort of life. 
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For, \st, Piety requires us to renounce no ways of 
life, wliere we can act rettxonablt/, and offer what we do 
to the glory of God. All ways of life, all satisfactions 
and enjoyments, that are within these bounds, are no 
way denied us by the strictest rules of piety. What¬ 
ever you can do, or enjoy, as in the presence of God, 
as his servant, as his rational creature that has received 
reason and knowledge from him; all that yon can per- 
ibrm conformably to a rational nature, and the will of 
God, all this is allow’ed by the laws of piety. And 
will you think that your life will be uncomfortable 
unless vou may displease God, be a fool, and mad, and 
act contrary to that reason and wisdom which he has 
implanted in you ? 

As for those satisfactions which we dare not offer to 
a holy God, which are only invented by the folly and 
corruption of the world, which inflame our passions, 
and sink our souls into grossness and sensuality, and 
render us incajialfle of tin; divine favour, either here 
or hereafter; surely it can be no uncomfortable state 
of life to be rescual by religion from such self-murder, 
and to be rendered capable of eternal happiness. 

Let us sujiposc a, pemoH destitute of that knowledge 
which we have from our senses, placed somewhere alone 
by himself, in the midst of a variety of things which 
he (lid not know how to use; that he has by him bread, 
wine, water, (joldcn dusst, iron chains, grave!, gar¬ 
ments, fire. See. Let it be supposed that he has no 
knowledge of the right use of these things, nor any 
dirc'ction from his setises how to quench his thirst, 
or satisfy his hunger, or make any use of the things 
about him. Let it be supposed that, in his drought, 
he puts golden dust into his eyes; when his eyes smart, 
he puts toine into his ears; that, in his hunger, he puts 
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gravel into his month; that, in pain, he loads himself 
with the iron chainn; that, feeling cold, he puts his feet 
in the water; that, being frightened at the fire, he runs 
away from it; that, being weary, lie makes a scat of 
his bread. Let it be sup])osed that, through his igno¬ 
rance of the right use of the things that are about him, 
he will vainly toriucnt himself whilst he lives, and at 
last die, blinded with dust, choked with gravel, and 
loaded with irons. Let it be sujiposed that some good 
being came to him, and showed him the nature and use 
of all the things that were about him, and gave him 
such strict rules of using them, as woidd <?ertainly, if 
obseiwed, make him the happier for alt that he bad, 
and deliver him from the pains of hunger, and thirst, 
and cold. Now could you with any reason affirm, that 
those strict rules of using tliose things that were about 
liim, had rendered that poor man’s life dtdl and un~ 
comfortable ? 

Now this is in some measure a representation of the 
stiict rules of religion; they only relieve onr ignorance, 
save us from tormenting ourselves, and teach us to use 
evemj thing about us to our jH'ojier advantage. 

Man is ))laced in a world full of variety of things ; 
his ignorance makes him use many of them as absurdly 
as the man that put dust in his eyes to relieve his thirst, 
or put on chains to remove pain. 

Religion, therefore, here comes in to his relief, and 
gives him strict rules of using every thing that is about 
him; that by so using them suitably to his own nature, 
and the nature of the things, he may have always the 
pleasure of receiving a right benefit from them. It 
shows him what is stiietly right in meat, and drink, 
and clothes; and that he has nothing else to expect 
from the things of this world, but to satisfy such wants 
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of liis own; and then to extend his assistance to all his 
brethren, that, as far as lie is able, he may help all his 
fellow-ereatures to the same benefit from the world that 
he hath. 

It tells him that this world is incapable of giving 
him any other happiness; and that all endeavours to be 
happy in heap.^ of money, or acres of land, in fine clothes, 
lich beds, stately equipaye, and show and splendour, 
are only vain endeavours, ignorant attempts after im- 
j»ossibilili(!s, these things being no more able to give 
tile least degree of happiness, than dust in the eyes can 
cure thirst, or yravel in the mouth satisfy hunger; but, 
like dnsi and giuvel misapplied, will only serve to 
render him more unhappy by such an ignorant misuse 
of them. 

It tells him that although this world can do no more 
for him than satisfy these wants of the body, yet that 
there is a much greater good prepared for man than 
eating, drinking, and dressing: that it is yet invisible 
to his eyes, being too glorious for the apprehension of 
flesh and blood; but reserved for him to enter upon, 
as soon as this short life is over; where, in a new body, 
formed to an angelic likeness, he shall dwell in the 
light and glory of God to all eternity. 

It tells him that this state of glory will be given to 
all those that make a riyht use of the things of this 
jireseiit world, who do not blind themselves with yolden 
dust, or oat yrnvel, or groan under loads of iron of their 
own putting on; but use bread, water, wine, and yar- 
ments, for such ends as are according to nature and 
reason; and who, with faith and thankfulness, woi’ship 
the kind Giver of all that they enjoy here, and hope 
for hereafter. 

Now can any one say that the strictest rules of such 

L 
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a religion as this debar ns of any of the comforts of 
life? Might it not as justly he said of those rules that 
only hinder a man from chohintj himstdf with fjravel't 
For the strictness of these rules only consists in the 
exactness of their rectitude. 

Who would complain of the severe strictness of a 
law that, Avithout any exception, forbad the putting of 
dust into our eyes? Who could think it too rigid, 
that there Avere no abatements ? Noav this is the strict¬ 
ness of religion; it requires nothing of us strictly, or 
without abatements, but AA'here o.vciy degree of the thing 
is Avrong, where every indulgence <loes us some hurt. 

If religion forbids all instances of recenfje, without 
any exception, it is because all revenge is of the nature 
of poison; and though we do not take so much as to 
put an end to life, yet if wo take any at all, it corrupts 
the Avholc mass of blood, and makes it diHIcult to be 
restored to our former health. 

If religion commands an universal cliariti/, to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, to forgive and pray for all 
our enemies without any reserve; it is because ;ill de¬ 
grees of love are degrees of happiness, that strengthen 
and support the divine life of the soul, and are as 
necessary to its health and happiness, as proper food is 
necessary to the health and haj)pincss of the body. 

If religion has laAvs against laying up treasures 
upon earth, and commands us to be content w'ith food 
and raiment, it is because every other use of the Avorld 
is abusing it to our own vexation, and turning all its 
conveniences into snares and traps to destroy us. It 
is because this plainness and simplicity of life secures 
us from the cares and pains of restless pride and envy, 
and makes it easier to keep that strait road that Avill 
carry us to eternal life 
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If religion saitli, Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
pool-, it isi because there is no other natural or reason¬ 
able use of our riches, no other way of making ourselves 
hap])ier for them; it is because it is as strictlg right to 
give others that which we do not want oiireelvcs, as it 
is right to use so much as our own wants require. Por 
if a man has more food than his own nature requires, 
how bast! and unreasonable is it to m-v out foolish ways 
of wasting it, and make sport for his own full belly, 
rather than let his fellow-creatures have the same com¬ 
fort from Ibod which he hath had. It is so fai-, there¬ 
fore, from being a hard law of religion, to make this 
use of our riches, that a reasonable man would rejoice 
in that religion which t(!aehes him to be happier in that 
which he gives away, than in that which he keeps for 
himself; which teaches him to make spare food and 
raiment he greater blessings to him, than that which 
feeds and clothes his own body. 

If religion requires us sometimes to fast, and deny 
our iiatund appetite's, it is to lessen that struggle and 
war that is in our nature, it is to render our bodies 
fitter instruments of j)urity, and more obedient to the 
good motions of divine grace; it is to dry up the 
springs of our piissions that war against the soul, to 
cool the fiamc of our blood, and render the mind more 
capable of divine meditations. So that although some 
abstinences give some pain to the body, yet they so 
lessen the power of bodily appetites and }>assions, and 
so incn.'asc our taste of spiritual joys, that even these 
severities of religion, when pi'actiscd with discretion, 
add much to the comfortable enjoyment of our lives. 

If religion calleth us to a life of watching auA. prayer, 
it is because we live amongst a crowd of enemies, and 
are always in need of the assistance of God. If we arc 

i2 
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to confess and bewail our sins, it is because such con¬ 
fessions relieve the mind, and restore it to case; as 
hurdeng and roeiffhts taken off the shoulders, relieve the 
body, and make it easier to itself. If we are to be fre¬ 
quent and fervent in holy petitions, it is to kce]> us 
steady in the sight of our true good, and that wo may 
never want the hajipiness of a lively faith, a joyful hojie, 
and well-grounded trust in God. If we are to ])ray 
often, it is that we may be often hajipy in such secret 
joys as only prayer can give; in such communications 
of the divine presence, as Avill fill our minds with all 
the happiness that beings not in heaven are capa¬ 
ble of. 

Was there any thing in the u'Orld more worth our 
care, was there any exercise of the mind, or any con- 
vei’sation with men, that turned more to our advantage 
than this intercourse with God, we should not be called 
to such a continuance in prayer. But if a man consi- 
dei's what it is that he leaves when he retires to devo¬ 
tion, he will find it no small hap|iincss to be so often 
relieved from doing notMnfj, or nothing to the pur- 
jiosc; from dull idleness, unprofitable labour, or vain 
conversation. If he considers that all that is in the 
world, and all that is doing in it, is only for the body, 
and bodily enjoyments, he will have reason to rejoice 
at those hours of prayer, which cany him to higher 
consolations, which raise him above these poor concerns, 
wliich open to his mind a scene of greater things, and 
accustom his soul to the ho})e and expectation of them. 

If religion commands us to live wholly unto God, 
and to do all to his glory, it is because every other way 
is living wholly against ourselves, and will end in our 
own shame and confusion of face. 

As every thing is darh, that God does not on- 
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lighten; as every thing is senseless, that has not its 
share of knowleilgc from him; as nothing lives, but by 
partaking of life from him; as nothing exists, but be¬ 
cause he commands it to be; so there is no ()lo7‘y or 
greatness, but what is of the glory or greatness of God. 

We indeed may talk of human, ijlovy as we may 
talk of hinnan life, or humati hnowledye; but as we are 
sure that human life im])lies nothing of our oron but a 
dej)cndcnt living in God, or enjoying so much life in 
God; so human glory, whenever we find it, must be 
Old}' so much glory as we enjoy in the glory of God. 

This is the state of all creatures, whether men or 
angels: as tln.'v make not themselves, so they enjoy 
nothing from themselves: if they sire great, it must be 
only as great receivers of the gifts of God; their yjower 
can only be so much of the divine power acting in 
them ; their wisdom, can be only so much of the divine 
wisdon; shining Avithin them; and their liyht and (jlory, 
only so much of the light and glory of God shining 
upon them. 

As they are not men or anyels, because they had a 
mind to be so themselves, but because the w'ill of God 
formed them to be what they arc; so they cannot enjoy 
this or that happiness of men or angels, because they 
have a mind to it, but because it is the will of God that 
such things be the hapj)itu»s of men, and such things 
the happiness of angels. But now if God be thus all 
in all; if his will is thus the measure of all things, anti 
all natures; if nothing can be done, but by his |)ower; 
if nothing can be seen, but by a light from him; if Ave 
have nothing to fear, but from his justice; if Ave have 
nothing to hope for, but from his goodness; if this is 
the nature of man, thus helpless in himself; if this is 
the state of all creatures, as Avell those in heaven, as 
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those on eai'th; if they arc nothing, can do nothing, 
can suffer no pain, nor ff'cl any liaj)piness, but so far, 
and in such degrees, as the power of God docs all this; 
if this be the state of things, then how can wo have the 
least glimpse ol’joy or ooinfort, how can av(^ have any 
])eaeefnl enjoyment of oui’sclves, but by living wholly 
unto that God, using and doing every thing conform¬ 
ably to his will? A lift! thus devoted tinto God, look¬ 
ing wholly unto him in all our actions, and doing all 
things stiitably to his glory, is so far from being dull 
and uncomfortable, that it <!reatcs new comforts in every 
thing that we do. 

On the contrary, would you see how happy they 
are who live according to tlnar own wills, who cannot 
submit to the dull and melancholy business of a life 
devoted unto God; look at the man in the parable, to 
whom his Lord had given one talent. 

He could not bear the thoughts of using his talent 
according to the will of him from whom he had it, 
and therefore he chose to make himself hajjpicr in a 
way of his own. Lord, says he, I knew thee, that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou luist not 
sown, and gathermg where thou hast not strawed: and 
I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth. Lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

His Lord, having convicted him out of his own 
mouth, despatches him with this sentence. Cast the 
unprqfitahle servant into outer darkness: there shall he 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.^ 

Here you see how happy this man made himself, 
by not acting wholly according to his Lord’s will. It 
was, according to his own account, a happiness of 
murmuring and discontent ^ I knew thee, says he, that 
‘ Matt. xxT. 24, 25. 30. 
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thou wast an hard man: it was a happiness of fairs 
and fipjirehensioiis; I Avas, says he, afraid; it was a 
hajjpincss of vain labours and fruitless travels; I 
wpM, says he, and hid thy talent; and after having 
hecn a wliilc the s|)ort of foolish passions, tormenting 
fears, and fruitless labour, he is rewarded with dark¬ 
ness, ctemal wee])ing, and gnashing of teeth. 

Now this is the happiin.'ss of all those, who look 
upon a strict and exalted piety, that is, a right use 
of their talent, to be a dull and melancholy state of life. 

They may live a while free from the restraints and 
directions of religion; but, instead tbereotj they must 
be under tbe absurd government of their passions: 
they must, like the man in the parable, live in nvur- 
murinys and discontents, in feai's and apprehensions. 
They may avoid the lahoui' of doing good, of spend¬ 
ing thei'' time devoutly, of laying up treasures in 
heaven, of clothing the naked, of visiting the sick; 
but then they must, like this man, have labours and 
pains in vain, that tend to no use or advantage, that 
do no good either to themselves or others; they must 
travel, and labour, and morh, and dUj, to hide their 
talent in the earth. They must, like him, at their 
Lord’s coming, be convicted out of their own mouths, 
be accused bv their otvn hearts, and have every thing 
that they have said and thought of religion, be made 
to show the justice of their condemnation to eternal 
darkness, weeping, and gnashing of teeth. 

This is the purchase that they make, who avoid the 
strictness and perfection of religion, in order to live 
happily. 

On the other hand, would you sec a short descrip¬ 
tion of tbe happiness of a life rightly employed, 
wholly devoted to God, you must look at the man in 
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the to ■whom Ill’s Lord had given five talents. 

Lord, says he, thou deliveredst unto me five udents: 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents more. 
His Lord said unto him. Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful or:er a fern 
things, I will mahe thee ruler over numy things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Here yon sec a life that is wholly intent upon the 
improvement of the talents, that is devoted wholly 
unto God, is a state of happiness, jirosperous lalionrs, 
and glorious success. Here are not, us in tlic former 
case, any uneasy passions, mm-murings, vain fears, 
and fruitless labours. The man is not toiling and 
digging in the earth for no end nor advantage; hut 
his pious labours prosper in his hands, his hajipiness 
increases upon him; the lilessing of five hccomes the 
blessing of ten talents ; and he is received witli a Well 
done, good andfaithful servant: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 

Now as the case of these men in the jiarable left no¬ 
thing else to their choice, but either to be ha]ipy in using 
their gifts to the glory of the Lord, or miseralilc Iiy using 
them according to their own humours and fancies; so 
the state of Christianity leaves us no other choice. 

All that we have, all that we are, all that wc enjoy, 
are only so many talents from God: if wc use tliem 
to the ends of a pious and holy life, our five talents 
will become ten, and our labours will carry us into the 
joy of our Lord; but if we abuse them to the glorifi¬ 
cations of our own passions, sacrificing the gifts of 
God to our own pride and vanity, we shall live here in 
vain labours and foolish anxieties, shunning religion as 
a melancholy thing, accusing our Lord as a hard 
master, and then fall into everlasting misery. 
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We may for a while amuse ourselves with numes 
and sounds, and shadows of ha])piness; we may talk 
of this or that greatness and dignity; but if we de¬ 
sire real hajipiness, we have no other possible way 
to it, but i)y improving our talents, by so holily and 
piously using the powers and faculties of vusn in this 
present state, that wo may be ha])py and glorious 
in the powers and faculties of angels in the worhl to 
come. 

How ignorant, therefore, arc they of the nature of 
religion, of the nature of man, and the natun; of God, 
who think a life of strict piet;/ and devotion to God, 
to be a dull uncomfortahle state; when it is so jjlain 
and eertain, that tlusre is neither comfort nor joy to be 
found in any thing else! 


ClfAPTER XII. 

TIIF. IlAri’lNKSS OF \ LIFE WHOLLY HEVOTED TO GOD FARTIlKll 
ritOVKl), FROM THE VANITY, THE SENSUALITY, AXD Tin: UIPKrLOVS, 
I'OOtt ENJOYMENTS, WHICH THEY ARE FORCED TO TAKE FI* WITH 
WHO LIVE ACroaiHNG to their own humours, this refrk- 
SENTED IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 

We may still sec more of the hajipincss of a life de¬ 
voted unto God, by considering the j)oor contrivances 
for happiness, and the contemjitible ways of life, which 
they are thrown into, who are not uniler tin; directions 
of a strict piety, but seeking after happiness by other 
methods. 

If one looks at their lives, who live by no rule but 
their own humours and fancies; if one sees but what 
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it is wliicli they call_;oy, and and hujypiness; 

if one secs how they njjoice, and repent, chaii'ie and 
fly from one delusion to another; one shall find great 
reason to rejoice, that God hath appointed a strait and 
Mttr/we way, that leadeth unto life; and that we are 
not left to the Ibllj" of our own minds, or forced to 
take u]) with such shadows of joy and hapjiincss, as 
the weakness and folly of the world has iuviaitcd. I 
say iuve.ntnl; because those things which make up the 
joy and happiness of the world are mere inventions, 
which have no foundation in nature and reason, are no 
way the projier good or happiness of man, no way 
perfect either in his body, or his mind, or carry him 
to his true end. 

As for instance; when a man proposes to be happy 
in ways of amlition, by raising himself to some Ima- 
yinary heiyhts above otln.T ])eople, this is truly an 
invention of hajipiness, which has no foundation in 
nature, hut is as mere a cheat of our own making, as 
if a man should intend to make himself haj)[)y by 
cUnibiny up a ladder. 

If a woman seeks for happiness from fine colours or 
spots upon her face, from jewels and rich clothes, this 
is as merely an invention of happiness, as contraiy to 
nature and reason, as if she shoidd pro])ose to make 
heiself happy by painting a post, and putting the same 
finely upon it. It is in this respect that I call these 
joys and happiness of the world mera inventions of 
happiness, because neither God, nor nature, nor reason, 
hath appointed them as such; but whatever appears 
joyful, or great, or happy in them, is entirely created 
or invented by the blindness and vanity of our own 
minds. 

And it is on these inventions of happiness that I 
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(Icsil’e you to oiist your oyo, tbnt you may tlieiice loani, 
how great a good religion is, wliicli delivers you from 
sucJi a mnltitu<l(! of lollies, and vain pursuits, as are 
the torment and vexation of minds that wander from 
their true ha])])iness in God. 

Look at Flalm, and learn how miserahh! they ai-e, 
who are left to the folly of their own passions. 

Flaivst is rich and in health, j'C-t always uiuiasy, and 
always searching after happiness. Every time you 
visit him, you find some new project in his head ; he is 
eager ujiou it as something that is more worth his 
while, and will do more for him than any thing that is 
already past. Every new thing so seizes him, that if 
you wei'c to take; him from it, he woidd think himself 
quite undone. His sanguine temper, and sti’ong pas¬ 
sions, promise him so much happiness in even' thing, 
that he is always cheated, and is satisfied with nothing. 

At his first setting out in life, fine chifim was his 
delight, his in([uiry was only after tin; best tailors 
and 'peruhe-muhers, and he had no thoughts of ex¬ 
celling in any thing but dress. He spared no cx- 
])ense, but carried eveiy nicety to its greatest height. 
But this ha|)]>incss not answering his expectations, 
ho left off his brocades, ])ut on a plain coat, railed at 
fio])s and beans, and gave himself up to (jaming with 
great eagerness. 

This new pleasure satisfied him for some time: 
he envied no other way of life. But being, by the 
fate of play, drawn into a duel, where ho narrowly 
escaped his death, he left off the dice, and sought for 
liaj)pincss no longer amongst the gamesters. 

The next thing tlmt seized his wandering imagi¬ 
nation was the diversions of the town; and for more 
than a twelvemonth you heard him talk of nothing 
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but ladies, drawing-rooms, hirth-nights, plays, halls, 
and assemhlii’s. 33iit, growing sick of tlusc, lie bad 
recoui’se to hard drinking. Here be had many a 
meny night, and met with stronger joys than any he 
had felt before. Hen; he had thoughts of setting 
up his slaflj and looking out no farther; but nn- 
luekily falling into ^ fever, he grew angry at all 
strong liquors, and took his leave of the hapjiiness of 
being drunk. 

The next attempt after happiness carried him into 
the field : for two or three years, nothing was so 
happy as hunting; he entered upon it with all his 
soul, and leaped more hedges and ditches than had 
ever been known in so short a time. You never saw 
him but in a green coat; he was the envy of all that 
blew the horn, and always spoke to his dogs in great 
propriety of language. If you met him at home, in 
a bad day, you would hetir him blow his horn, and 
be entertained with the surprising incidents of the 
last noble cluice. No sooner had Flatus outdone all 
the world in the breed and education of his dogs, 
built new kennels, new stables, and bought a new 
hunting-seat, but he immediately got sight of another 
happiness, hated the senseless noise and hurry of 
hunting, gave awa}' the dogs, and was, for some time 
after, dei'p in the phasnres of building. 

Now he invents new kinds of dove-cotes, and has 
such contrivances in his barns and stables as w-ere 
never seen before: he wonders at the dulness of the 
old builders, is wholly bent upon the improvement of 
architecture, and will hardly hang a door in the ordi- 
naiy way. He tells his friends that he never was so 
delighted in any thing in his life; that he has more 
happiness amongst his brick and mortar than ever he 
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had at court; and that he is contriving to have some 
lit(l(' niatt(‘r to do that way as long as lie lives. 

The next year he leaves his house unfinished, com¬ 
plains to every body of masons and carpenters, and 
devotes liimsclf wholly to the business oi'riding about. 
After this, you can never see him but on hor.se-bach, 
and so highly delighted with this new way of life, that 
he would tell you give him but his horse and a clean 
country to ride in, and you might take all the rest to 
yourself. A viiriety of new saddles and bridles, and a 
gi'eat eliange of horses, added much to the jdeasure 
of this new way of life. But, however, having, after 
some? time, tired both himself and his horses, the hap¬ 
piest thing he eould think of next, was to go abroad 
and visit foreign countries; and there indeed happiness 
exceeded his imagination, and he was only uneasy that 
he had begun so fine it life no sooner. The next month 
he reiurned home, unable to bear any longer the im- 
])ertincnee of foreigners. 

After this he was a great stiulent for one whole year; 
he was up early and late at his Italian grammar, that 
he might have the happiness of understanding the 
opera, whenev'cr he should hear one, and not be like 
those unreasonable people, that are pleased with they 
know not what. 

Flatus is veiy ill-natured, or otherwise, just as his 
afiairs ha])peii to be when you visit Ifm ; if you find 
him when some project is almost wore out, you will 
find a jteevish ill-bred man; but if you had seen him 
just as he entered upon his riding regimen, or begun 
to excel in sounding of the horn, you had been saluted 
with great civility. 

Flatus is now’ at a full stand, and is doing what 
he never did in his life before, he is reasoning and 
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reflecting with himself. He loses several days in con¬ 
sidering which of his cant-ofl' ways of life he should 
try again. 

But here a new ])roject comes in to his relief. He 
is now living upon fierbx, and running about the coun¬ 
try to get himself into as good wind as any running- 
footman in the kingdom. 

I have been thus circumstantial, in so many foolish 
particulars of this kind of life, because 1 hope that 
eveiy particular folly that you here sec will naturally 
turn itself into an argument for the wisdom and hap¬ 
piness of a religious life. 

If I could lay before you a particular account of 
all the circiimstauees of terror and distress, that daily 
attend a life at mi, the more particular I was in the 
account, the more I should make you feel and rejoice 
in the happiness of living upon the land. 

In like manner, the more I enumerate the follies, 
anxieties, delusions, and restless desires, which go 
through eveiy part of a life devoted to human passions, 
and worldly enjoyments, the more you must be affected 
with that peace, and rest, and solid content, which 
religion gives to the souls of men. 

If you but just cast j’our eye ujjon a madman, or 
a fool, it perhaps signifies little or nothing to you; 
but if you were to attend them for some ilays, and 
observe the lamentable madness and stupidity of all 
their actions, this would be an aUecting sight, and 
w'ould make you often bless yourself for the enjoyment 
of your reason and senses. 

Just so, if you are only told in the gross of the 
folly and madness of a life devoted to the world, it 
makes little or no impression upon you; but if you 
are shown how such people live every day; if you see 
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the continual folly and madness of all their pai-ticidar 
actions and designs; this would be an affecting sight, 
and make you bless God for having given you a 
greater happiness to asjiire after. 

So that cliaractei's of this kind, the more folly and 
ridicule tlicy have in them, provided that they be but 
natural, ai'o most useful to correct our minds; and 
tlicrcfore arc nowhere more proper than in books of 
devotion and practical piety. And as, in several cases, 
we best learn the nature of things, by looking at that 
which is contrary to them; so perhaps we best appre¬ 
hend the excellency of wisdom, by contemplating the 
wild extravagances of folly. 

I shall therefore continue this method a little far¬ 
ther, and endeavour to recommend the ha 2 )j)iness of 
piety to you, by showing you, in some other instances, 
how miserably and poorly they live, who live with¬ 
out it. 

But you will perhaps say, that the ridiculous, rest¬ 
less life of Flatus is not the common state of those 
who resign themselves up to live by their own hu¬ 
mours, and neglcet the strict rules of religion; and 
that therefoi'C it is not so great an argument of the 
happiness of a religious life, as I would make it. 

In answer, that I am afraid it is one of the most 
general characters in life; and that few j)eople can 
read it, without seeing something in it that belongs to 
themselves. For where shall we find that wi.se and 
hapi)y mail, who has not been eagerly {mrsuiiig dif¬ 
ferent appeamnees of happiness, sometimes thinking 
it was here, and ^tnetimes there ? 

And if people were to divide their lives into par¬ 
ticular stages, and ask themselves what they wfere 
pursuing, or what it was which they had chiefly in 
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view, when they were years old, wJiat at twenty- 

five, what at thirty, what at forty, what at fifty, and 
so on, till they were brought to their last bed; num- 
bci’s of people would find that they had liked, and 
disliked, and pursued, as many different appearances 
of hap|iiiiess, as are to be seen in the life of Flatus. 

And thus it must necessarily be, more or less, with 
all thos(! who propose any other hai)piness, than that 
which arises from a strict and regular ])iety. 

But, sccundly, h't it be gi’aiited, that the (lencrality 
of people are not of such restless, fickle tempers as 
Flatus; the diirercuco then is only this, is 

continually changing and trying something new, but 
otheis! ar(! content with some oui; state; they do not 
leave yaminy, and then fall to huntiuy. But they 
have so much steadiness in their ten,])crs, that some 
seek after no other Iia])j)incs-; but tliat of//copbii/up 
rich<!s; otht.'regrow old in t.h<! sports of tlie_/?V;A/; others 
are content to drink themselves to dciath, without the 
least inrpiiry after any other ha])])incss. 

Now is there any thing more huypy or reasonable 
in such a life as this, than in the life of Is 

it not as great and desirable, as wise and ha])py, to be 
constantly changing from one thing to another, as to 
be nothing else but a yatherer of money, a hunter, a 
yamester, or a drunhnrd, all your life ? 

Shall religion be looked upon as a burden, as a dull 
and melancholy state, for calling men fi-om such hap¬ 
piness as this, to live according to the laws of God, to 
labour after the ])erfcction of their nature, and ])reparc 
themselves for an endless state of joy and glory in the 
presence of God? 

But turn your eyes now another way, and let the 
trifiiny joys, the yewyaw happimss of Feliciana, teach 
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you how wise they are, what delusion they escape, whose 
hearts and hopes are fixed upon a happiness in God. 

If you were to live with Feliciana but one half year, 
you would sec all the happiness that she is to have as 
long as she lives. She has no more to come, but the 
poor repetition of that which could never hav(! pleased 
once, but through a littleness of mind, and want of 
thought. 

She is to be again dressed fine, and keep her 
visiting day. She is again to change the colour of her 
clothe,*, again to have a new head, and agiiin \mt'patches 
on her face. She is again to see who acts best at the 
play-house, and who sings finest at the opera. She is 
again to make ten visits in a day, and ))e ten times in 
a diiy tiying to talk artfully, easily, and politely, about 
nothiny. 

She is to be again delighted with some new fashion; 
and again angry at the change of some old one. She 
is to be again at cards, and gaming at midnight, and 
agiiin in boil at noon. She is to be again pleased with 
hy}iocritical comjdiments, and again disturbed at ima¬ 
ginary affronts. She is to be again pleased with her 
good luck at gaming, and agiiin tormented with the 
loss of her money. She is again to prepare herself for 
a birth-night, and again see the town full of good com¬ 
pany. She is again to hear the cabals and intrigues of 
the town; again to have secret intelligence of private 
amours, and early notices of marriages, quarrels, and 
partings. 

If you see her come out of her chariot more briskly 
than usual, converse with more spirit, and seem fuller 
of joy than she was last week, it is because there is 
some surprising new dress or new divereion just come 
' to town. 

u 
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These are all flie substantial and regular parts of 
Feliciana’s hajipiness; and she never knew a pleasant 
day in her life, but it was owing to some one, or more, 
of these things. 

It is for this happiness that she has always been 
deaf to the reasonings of religion, that her heart has 
been too gay and eheerful to consider wliat is right 
or wrong in regard to eternity; or to listen to the 
sound of such dull words, as wisdom, jiietg, and de¬ 
votion. 

It is for fear of losing some of this happiness, that 
she dares not meditate on the immortality of her soul, 
consider her relation to God, or turn her thoughts 
towards those joys which make saints and angels 
infinitely happy in the presence and glory of God. 

But now let it here be observed, that as ])oor a 
round of liappiness as this appears, yet most women 
that avoid the restraints of religion, for a gay life, must 
be content with very small parts of it. As they have 
not Feliciana’s fortune and figure in the world, so they 
must give away the comforts of a pious life for a very 
small part of her happiness. 

And if you look into the world, and ohsoiwe the 
lives of those women whom no arguments can per¬ 
suade to live wholly unto God, in a wise and pious 
employment of themselves, you will find most of them 
to be such as lose all the comforts of religion, without 
gaining the tenth part of Feliciana’s happiness. They 
are such as spend their time and fortunes only in 
mimicking the pleasures of richer people; and rather 
look and long after, than enjoy those delusions, which 
arc only to be purchased by considerable fortunes. 

But if a woman of high birth and great fortune, 
liaving read the. Gospel, should rather wish to be an 
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under servant in some pious family, whore wisdom, 
piety, and great devotion, directed all the actions of 
every day; if she should rather wish this than to live 
at the to)) of Feliciana’s happiness; I should think 
her neither mad, nor melancholy; but that she judged 
as rightly of the spii-it of the Gosjiel, as if she had 
rather wished to be poor Lazarus at the gate, than to 
be the rich man clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
faring sumptuously every day. 

But to proceed; would you know what a happi¬ 
ness it is to be governed by the wisdom of religion, 
and to be devoted to the joys and hopes of a pious 
life, look at tin; poor condition of HuccAis, whose 
greatest hap})iness is a good night’s rest in biul, and a 
good meal wlien he is up. When he talks of happi¬ 
ness, it is always in such expressions as show you that 
he has only his bed and his dinner in his thoughts. 

This regard to his meals and repose makes Succus 
order all the rest of his time with relation to them, 
lie will undertake no business that may hurry his 
spirits, or break in upon his hours of eating and rest. 
If he reads, it shall only be for half an hour, because 
that is sufficient to amuse the spirits; and he will read 
something that may make him laugh, as rendering the 
body litter for its food and rest. Or if he has, at any 
time, a mind to indulge a grave thought, he always has 
recourse to a useful treatise ujwn the ancient cookery. 
Succus is an enemy to all jyarty-matters, having made 
it an observation that there is as good eating amongst 
the Whigs as amongst the Tories. 

He bilks coolly and moderately upon all subjects, 
and is as fearful of falling into a passion, as of catch¬ 
ing cold; being very positive that they are both 
equally injurious to the stomach. . If ever you see 
H 2 
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him more hot than ordinary, it is upon some provok¬ 
ing occasion, when the dispute about cookery runs 
veiy high, or in the defence of some beloved dish, 
which has often made him hapi)y. Hut be has been 
so long upon these subjects, is so wcdl acquainted with 
all that can be said on both sides, and has so often 
answered all objections, that he generally decides the 
matter with great gravity. 

Sticcus is very loyal, and as soon as ever he likes 
any wine he drinks the king’s health with all his 
heart. Nothing could put rebellious tlioughts into 
his head, unless he should live to see a prodnmatimi 
against eating of plieamats’ eijf/n. 

All the hours that are not devoted cither to repose 
or nourishnuint, are looked upon by Succus as waste 
or spare time. For this reason h(! lodges near a 
coffee-house and a tavern, that when he rises in the 
morning, he may be near the news, and wdicn he parts 
at night, he may not have far to go to bed. In the 
morning you always see him in the same i)lacc in the 
coffee-room; and if Ins seems more attentively en¬ 
gaged than ordinary, it is because some criminal has 
broken out of Newgate, or some lady was robljed last 
night, but they cannot tell where. When he has 
leanit all that he can, he goes home to settle the 
matter with the barber’s boy that comes to shave him. 

The next waste time that lies upon his hands, is 
from dinner to supper. And if melancholy thoughts 
ever come into his head, it is at this time, when he is 
often left to himself for an hour or more, and that 
after the gi'catest pleasure he knows is just over. 
He is afraid to sleep, because he has heard it is not 
healthful at that time, so that he is forced to refuse so 
welcome a guest 
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But here he is soon relieved, by a settled method of 
playing at cards, till it is time to think of some little 
nice matter for supper. 

After this Siiccun takes his glass, talks of the ox- 
ccllcncy of the JZnylhh constitution, and praises that 
mimster the most, who keeps the best table. 

On a Sunday night you may sometimes hear him 
condemning the iniquity of the towtt rahes; and the 
bitterest thing that he says against them, is this, that 
h<! verily believes some of them arc so abandoned, as 
not to have a regular meal, or a sound night's sleep, in 
a week. 

At eleven, Succiis bids all good night, and parts in 
great friendship. He is presently in bed, and sleeps 
till it is time to go to the coffee-house next morning. 

If 3^)11 were to live with Siiccus for a twelve.-month, 
this is all that you would see in his life, excc])t a few 
curses and oaths that he uses as occasion offers. 

Aid now I cannot help making this reflection:— 

That as I believe the most likely means in the world 
to inspire a person with true piety, was to have seen 
the example of some eminent professor of religion, so 
the nc.xt thing that is likely to fill one with the same 
zeal, is to see the folly, the baseness, and jtoo^' satisfac¬ 
tions, of a life destitute of religion. As the one excites 
us to love and admire the M’isdom and greatness of 
religion, so the other may make us fearful of living 
without it. 

For who can help blessing God for the ’means of 
grace, and for the hnpe of glory, when he secs what 
variety of folly they sink into, who live without it? 
Who would not heartily engage in all the labours 
and exercises of a pious life, be stedfast, immovable, 
and always abounding in the work of the Lord, when 
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he so('s what dull s<!nsiiality, Avhat pool’ views, what 
gi’oss oujoyinents, thej'^ are left to, who seek for hap¬ 
piness in other w’ays ? 

So tliat, whether we consider the greatness of reli¬ 
gion, or the littleness of all other things, and the 
meanness of all other enjoyments, there is nothing 
to be found, in the whole nature of things, for a 
thoughtful mind to rest upon, but a liajipiness in the 
ho])cs of religion. 

Consider now with yourself, how unreasonably it 
is jiretended that a life of if rict piety must be a dull 
and anxious state. For c’.in it, with any I’eason, be 
said that the duties and restraints of religion must 
render our lives heavy and melancholy, when they 
only dc])rivo us of such hapjiiness, as has been here 
laid Ix'fonV you '! 

Must it be tedious and tiresome to live in the con¬ 
tinual exercise of charity, devotion, and temperance, 
to act wisely and virtuously, to do good to the utmost 
of your power, to imitate the divine jterfections, and 
prepare yourself for the enjoyment of God? Must it 
be dull and tiresome to be delivered from blindness 
and vanity, from false hopes and vain fears, to im¬ 
prove in holiness, to feel the comforts of conscience 
in all your actions, to know that God is your fricuid, 
that all must work for your good, that neither life 
nor death, neither men nor devils, can do you any 
harm; but that all your sufferings and doings that 
are offered unto God, all your watchings and prayers, 
and laboui’S of love and charity, all your improve¬ 
ments, ai’C in a short time to be rewarded with ever¬ 
lasting glory in the j'rcsence of God; must such a 
state as this be dull and tiresome, for want of such 
happiness as Flatus, or Feliciana, enjoys ? 
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Now if this cannot be said, then there is no happi¬ 
ness or pleasure lost, by being strictly pious; nor has 
the devout man any thing to envy in any other state 
of life. For all the art and contrivance in the world, 
without religion, cannot make more of human life, or 
cany its hapj)iness to any greater height, than Flatus 
and FaliHaua have done. 

The finest wit, the greatest ymmis upon earth, if 
not governed by religion, must be as foolish, and low, 
and vain in his methods of happiness, as the poor 
Surens. 

If you were to see a man dully endeavouring all his 
life to satisfy his thirst, by holding up one and the 
same empty cap to his month, you would certainly 
despise his ignorance. 

But if you should see othei’s oi brighter parts, and 
finer unclrrstandings, ridiculing the dull satisfaction of 
one cup, and thinking to satisfy their own thirst by a 
variety of gilt and goldim empty cuj>s; woidd you 
think that these were ever the wiser’, or happier, or 
better- employed, for then finer- parts! 

Now this is all the difference that you can see in 
the happiness of this life. 

Th(! dull and heavy soul may be content with one 
empty appearance of happiness, and be continually 
trying to hold one and the same empty cup to his 
mouth all his life. But then let the wit, the great 
scholar, the fine genius, the great statesnmn, the polite 
gentleman, lay all their heads together, and they' can 
only show you more and various empty appearances of 
happiness; give them all the world into their hands, 
let them cut and carve as they please, they can only 
make a greater variety of empty cups. 

So that if you do not think it hard to be deprived 
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of the pleasures of (jluttony, for the sake of religion, 
you have no reason to think it hard to be restrained 
from any other worldly pleasure. For seai’ch as deep, 
and look sis far as you will, there is nothing here to be 
found, that is nobler, or greater, than high eating and 
drinking, unless you look for it in the wisdom and 
laws of religion. 

And if sdl that is in the world, arc only so many 
enipy cups, what does it signify which you take, or 
how many you take, or how many you have ? 

If you would but use yourself to such meditations 
as these, to reflect upon the vanity of all orders of 
life without piety, to consider how all the ways of the 
world are only so many difl'erent ways of error, blind¬ 
ness, and mistake; you would soon find your heart 
made wiser and better by it. These meditations 
would awaken your soul into a zealous desire of that 
solid happiness, which is only to be found in recourse 
to God. 

Examples of great piety are not now common in the 
world; it may not be your happiness to live within 
sight of any, or to have your virtue inflamed by their 
light and fervour. But the misery and folly of worldly 
men is wdiat meets your eyes in every place, and you 
need not look fai’ to see how poorly, how vainly, men 
dream away their lives, for want of religious wisdom. 

This is the reason that I have laid before you so 
many characters of the vanity of a worldly life, to 
teach you to make a benefit of the con-uption of the 
age, and that you may be made wise, though not by 
the sign of what piety is, yet by seeing what misery 
and folly reigns where piety is not. 

If you would turn your mind to such reflections as 
these, your own observation would carry this instruction 
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much farther, and all your convereation and acquaint¬ 
ance with the world would be a daily conviction to you 
of the necessity of seeking some greater happiness, 
than all the poor enjoyments of this world can give. 

To meditate upon the perfection of the divine at¬ 
tributes, to contemplate the glories of heaven, to eon- 
sidcr th(! joys of saints and angels, living for ever in 
the brightness and gloiy of the divine presence; these 
are the meditations of souls advanced in piety, and not 
so suited to every cajiacity. 

But to see and consider the emptitms and error of 
all worldly happiness; to see the grosmess of sensu¬ 
ality, the poormms of pride, the stupidity of covetous¬ 
ness, the vanity of dress, the deluxitm of honour, the 
blindness of our passions, the mu'ertuinty of our lives, 
and the shortness of all worldly projects; these are 
meditations that are suited to all capacities, iitted to 
strike all minds; they requii’e no depth of thought or 
suhlinic speculation, but are forced upon us by all our 
senses, and taught us by almost every thing that we 
see and heai-. 

This is that reisdom that erkth, and puttelh forth 
her voiced in the streets, that staudeth at all our doors> 
that appealeth to all our senses, teaching us in evciy 
thing, and everywhere, by all that wo see, and all that 
we hear, by births and burials, by sickness and health, 
by life and death, by pains and poverty, by misery 
and vanity, and by all the changes and chances of life, 
and there is nothing else for man to look after, no other 
end in nature for him to drive at, but a happiness 
which is only to be found in the hopes and expectations 
of religion. 


• Prov. viii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THAT NOT ONI.Y A T.IFH OK YANITT, OR SENSUALITY, IlUT EVEN THE 
MOST RI.UULAR kind OF I.IFF,, THAT IS NOT OOVUHNEH 11Y GRV.AT 
DEVOTION, SUFFICIENTLY SHOWS ITS MISERIES, ITS WANTS AND 
EMFTINUSS, TO THE EYES OF ALL THE WORLD. THIS RETRESENTED 
IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 

It is a very remarkalilc saying of our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour to liis disei[)les, in tlicsc words: lileKscd are 
your eyex, for they see, and your ears, for they hear. 
They teacli us two things: first, that tlie dnlness and 
heaviness of men’s minds, with regard to spiritual 
inuttere, is so great, that it may justly be comjiared to 
the want of eyes and ears. 

Secondly, That God had so filled every thing, and 
every place, with motives and arguments for a godly 
life, that they who are but so lilessed, so happy as to 
use their eyes and their ears, must needs be afiected 
with them. 

Now though this was, in a more especial manner, 
the case of those whoso senses were witnesses of the 
life, and miracles, and doctrines, of our blessed Lord, 
yet it is as tridy the case of all Christians at this time. 
For the reasons of religion, the calls to piety, are so 
written and engraved upon every thing, and present 
themselves so strongly, and so constantly, to all our 
senses in every thing that we meet, that they can only 
be disregarded by eyes that see not, and ears that hear 
not. 

What greater motive to a religious life, than the 
vanity, the poorness of all worldly enjoyments ? And 
yet who can help seeing and feeling this eveiy day of 
his life? 
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Wlint greater call to look towards God, than the 
pains, tlic sickness, the croxses, and vexations of this 
life? And yet whose eyes and eare are not daily wit¬ 
nesses of them ? 

What miracles could more strongly aj)])eal to our 
senses, or what message from Iniavcn speak louder to 
ns, than the duilij dyinij and dejiartiire of our fellow- 
creatures. So that the one thing needful, or the great 
end of life, is not left to he discovered by line reason¬ 
ing and deep reflections; l)ut is pressed upon us, in 
the plainest manner, by the experience of all our 
senses, by every tiling that we meet with in life. 

Let us but intend to see and hear, and then the 
whole world becomes a book of wisdom and instruction 
to us; all that is regtdnr in the order of nature, all 
that is nee/(?eH/«Z in the course of things, all the mis¬ 
takes and d!su[)])ointments that happen to ourselves, 
all the miseries and errors that we sec in other people, 
become so many ]>lain lessons of advice to us; teach¬ 
ing us, with as much assurance as an angel from heaven, 
that we can no ways raise ourselves to any true happi¬ 
ness, but by turning all our thoughts, our wishes, and 
endeavours, after the happiness of another life. 

It is this right use of the world that I would lead 
you into, by directing you to turn your eyes upon 
every shajie of human folly, that you may thence driiw 
fresh arguments and motives of living to the best and 
greatest ])urposes of your creation. 

And if you would but carry this intentimi about 
you, of profiting by the follies of the world, and of 
learning the greatness of religion, from the littleness 
and vanity of eveiy other way of life; it; I say, you 
would but cany this intention in your mind, you would 
find every day, eveiy place, and every person, a fresh 
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proof of tlieir wisdom, wlio clioosc to live wliolly unto 
God. You would then often return home the wiser, 
the better, and she more strengthened in religion, by 
every thing that has fallen in your way. 

Octavius is a learned, ingenious man, well versed in 
most parts of literature, and no stranger to any king¬ 
dom in EurojK. The other day, being just reeovered 
from a lihgering^ue/-, he took upon him to talk thus 
to his friends:— 

My glass, says he, is almost run out; and your eyes 
see how many marks of age and death I bear about 
mo : but I jdainly feel myself sinking away faster than 
any standcra-by imagine. I fully believe, that one 
year more will conclude my reckoning. 

The attention of his friends w'as much raised by 
such a declaration, e.vpecting to hear something tndy 
excellent from so learned a man, who had but a year 
longer to live. When Octavius procced(!d in this 
manner: For these reasons, says he, my friends, I have 
left off all tavei-ns; the wine of those places is not 
good enough for me, in this decay of nature. I must 
now be nice in what I drink; I cannot pretend to do 
as I have done; and therefore am resolved to furnish 
my own cellar with a little of the very best, though it 
cost me ever so much. 

I must also tell you, my friends, that age forces a 
man to be wise in many other respects, and makes us 
change many of our opinions and practices. 

You know how much I have liked a large acquaint¬ 
ance ; I now condemn it as an error. Three or four 
cheerful, diverting comjmnions, is all that I now desire; 
because I find, that in my present infirmities, if I am 
left alone, or to grave company, I am not so easy to 
myself. 
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A few days after Octavius had made this declaration 
to his friends, he relapsed into his former illness, was 
committed to a nurse, who closed his eyes before his 
fresh pai'cel of wine came in. 

Youn*' Eufjenius, who was present at this discourse, 
went homo a new man, with full resolutions of de¬ 
voting himself wholly unto God. 

I never, says Euyenius, was so deejily affected witli 
the wisdom and importance of religion, as when I saw 
how poorly and meanly the learned Octavius was to 
leave the world, through the want of it. 

How often had I envied his great leui'ning, his skill 
in languages, his knowledge of antiquity, his address, 
and fine maimer of expressing himself upon all sub¬ 
jects ! But when I saw how poorly it all ended, what 
was to bo the last year of such a life, and how foolishly 
the master of all these accomplishments was tlien 
forced to talk, for want of being acquainted with the 
joys and expectations of piety, I was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that there was nothing to be envied or desired, 
but a life of true piety; nor any thing so poor and 
comfortless as a death without it. 

Now as the young Eugenius was thus edified and 
instructed in the present case; so if you are so happy 
as to have any thing of this thoughtful temper, you will 
meet with variety of iustniction of this kind; you will 
find that arguments for the wisdom and happiness of a 
strict piety offer themselves in all places, and appeal to 
all your senses in the plainest manner. 

You will find that all the world preaches to an at¬ 
tentive mind; and that if you have but ears to hear, 
almost every thing you meet teaches you some lesson 
of wisdom. 

But now, if to these admonitions and instructions, 
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whicli we receive from our senses, from an experience 
of the state of human life; if to these we add tlie liglils 
of religion, those gi'eat truths which the Son of God 
has taught us; it will be then as much past all doubt 
that there is but one happimss for man, as that there is 
but one God. 

For since religion teaches us that our soids arc im¬ 
mortal, that piety and devotion will carry them to an 
eternal enjoyment of God, and that camal, worldly, 
tempci’s will sink them into an everlasting iniseiy with 
damned spirits, what gross nonsense and stujndity is it 
to give the name of or happiness to any thing but 
that whicli carries us to this joy and happiness in 
God! 

Were all to die with our bodies, there might be some 
pretence for those different sorts of happiness, that are 
now so much talked of; but since our all begins at the 
death of our bodies; since all men are- to b(! immortal, 
cither in misery or happiness, in a world entirely dif- 
fijrent from this; since they are all hastening hence at 
all uncei’taintics, as fast as death can cut thcni down; 
some in sickness, some in health, some sleeping, some 
walling, some at midnight, othem at coeh-crowing, and 
all at hours that they know not of; is it not certain, that 
no man can exceed another in joy suid happiness, but 
so far as he exceeds him in those virtues which fit him 
for a happy death ? 

Cognatus is a sober, regular clergyman, of good repute 
in the world, and well esteemed in his parish. All his 
parishioners say he is an honest man, and veiy notable 
at making a bargain. The farmers listen to him, with 
great attention, when he talks of the properest time of 
selling corn. 

He has been, for twenty years, a diligent observer of 
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marheU, and has raised a considerable fortune by good 
managcinent. 

Coynatus is very ortlivdox, and full of esteem for our 
Liturgy; and if he has not jirayers on Wednes¬ 
days and Fridays, it is because his predecessor had 
not used tlie parish to any such custom. 

As he cannot serve both his liidiiys himself, In; makes 
it matter of conscience to k<!cp a sober curate upon one 
of them, whom he hires to take care of all the souls in 
the ])arish, at as cheap a rate as a sober man can be 
procured. 

Coynatus has been vciy juosperous all his time; but 
still he has had the uneasiness and vexations tliat they 
have, who are deep in worldly business. Taxes, 
losses, crosses, bad moHyayes, bad tenants, and the hard¬ 
ness of tlic times, are fniquent subjects of his conver¬ 
sation; and a good or bad season has a great etfect upon 
his spirits. 

Coynatus has no other end in growing rich, but that 
he may leave a considerable fortune to a niece, whom 
he lias politely educated, in expensive iinery, by what 
he has saved out of the tithes of two livinys. 

The ncighboure look upon Coynatus as a happy 
clergyman, because they see him (as they call it) in 
yood circumstances; and some of them intend to dedi¬ 
cate their own sons to the Church, because they sec 
how well it has succeeded witli Coynatus, whose father 
was but an ordinary man. 

But now if Coynatus, when he firet entered into holy 
ordei-s, had perceived how absurd a thing it is to grow 
rich by the Gospel; if he had proposed to himself the 
example o( some jrrirnitive father; if he hud had the 
piety of the great St. Austin in his eye, who durst not 
enrich any of his relations out of the revenue of the 
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Church; if, instead of twenty yeara’ care to lay up 
treasures upon eartli, he had distributed the income of 
every year, in the most Christian acts of charity and com¬ 
passion ; if, instead of teinptinjr his niece to be proud, 
and i)rovidin<r her with such ornaments as the apostle 
forbids, he had clothed, comforted, and assisted, num¬ 
bers of widows, orphans, and distressed, who were all 
to appear for him at the last day; if, instead of the cares 
and anxieties of had bonds, troublesome mortgatjes, and 
III bargains, he had had the constant comfort of know- 
iiii; that his treasure was securely laid up, where neither 
moth corruptetli, nor thieves break through and steal; 
could it with any reason be said, that he had mistaken 
the sjiirit and dignity of his order, or lessened any of 
that happiness which is to be found in his sacred em¬ 
ployments?- 

If, instead of rejoicing in the h{ip|>incss of a second 
living, he had thought it as unbecoming the office of a 
clergyman to traffic for gain in holy things, as to open 
a shojt; if he had thought it better to recommend some 
honest labour to his niece, than to support her in idle¬ 
ness by the labours of a curate; better that she should 
want_/f«« clothes and a rich husband, than that cures of 
souls should be famed about, and brother elergj'men 
not suffered to live by those altars at which they serve; 
—if this had been the spirit of Cognat us, could it, with 
any reason, be said, that these niles of religion, this 
strictness of piety, had robbed Cogmitus of any real 
happiness ? • Could it be said that a life thus governed 
by the spirit of the Gospel, must be dull and tnelan- 
c/to/y, if compared to that of raising a fortune for a niece? 

Now as this cannot be said in the present case, so in 
every other kind of life, if you enter into the particulars 
of it, you will find, that however easy and prosperous 
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it may seem, yet you cannot add piety to any part 
of it, without adding so much of a better joy and hap¬ 
piness to it. 

Look now at that eondition of life, which draws the 
envy of all eyes. 

Neyotius is a tempemte, honest man. He served 
his time under a master of gi-eat tmde, but has, by his 
own management, made it a more eonsideniblc busi¬ 
ness than ever it was before. For tliirty years last past 
he has written fifty or sixty letters in a w(?ek, and is 
busy in eorrcspondiiig with all parts of linrope. The 
general good of trade seems to Negotiux to be the 
general good of life; whomsoever he admires, what¬ 
ever he commends or condemns, either in Church or 
State, is admired, commended, or condemned, with 
some regard to trade. 

As money is continually pouring in upon him, so he 
often lets it go in various kinds of expense and genero¬ 
sity, and somiitimcs in ways of charity. 

Negotius is always ready to join in any jmblic con¬ 
tribution. If a purse is making at any place where he 
happens to be, whether it be to buy a jAafe for a 
horse-race, or to redeem a jirisoner out of gaol, you are 
always sure of having something from him. 

He has given a fine ring of belli to a Church in the 
country: and there is much expectation that he will 
some time or other make a more beautiful to the 
murhet-house than has yet been seen in any place. For 
it is tlie generous spirit of Negotius to do nothing in 
a mean way. 

If you ask what it is that has secured Negotius 
from all scandalous vices, it is the same thing that has 
kept him from all strictness of devotion,—it is his great 
business. He has always had too many important 

N 
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things in his head, his thoughts have been too much 
employed, to suffer him to fall either into any coumcs of 
rahery, or to feel the necessity of an inward, solid piety. 

For this reason he hears of the ])leasurcs of debauch¬ 
ery, and the ])leasures of piety, with the same indif- 
ferency; and has no more desire of living in the one, 
than in the other, because neither of them consists with 
that turn of mind, and multiplicity of business, which 
are his happiness. 

If Ncyotim was asked. What it is which he drives 
at in life ? he would be as inucih at a loss for an answ'cr, 
as if he was asked, what any other person is thinking 
of. For though he always seems to himself to know 
what he is doing, and has many things in his head, 
which are the’ motives of his actions; yet he cannot tell 
you of any one general end of life, that he has chosen 
with deliberation, as being truly worthy of all his labour 
and {)aius. 

He has several confused notions in his head which 
have been a long time there; such as these, viz. that 
it is something great to have more business than other 
people; to have more dealings u])on his hands than a 
hundred of the same profession; to grow continually 
richer and richer, and to raise an immense fortune be¬ 
fore he dies. The thing that seems to give Neyotius 
the greatest life and spirit, and to be most in his 
thoughts, is an expectation that he has, that he shall 
die richer than any of his business ever did. 

The generality of j)eople, when they think of happi¬ 
ness, think of I^egotius, in whose life eveiy instance of 
happiness is supposed to mciit; sober, prudent, rich, 
prosperous, generous, and charitable. 

Let us now, therefore, look at this condition in 
another, but truer light. 
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Let it lie supposed, that this same Negotiux was a 
painful, lahoi'ious man, every day deep in variety of 
aflaii-s; that lie neither drank nor debauched ; but was 
sober and regular in his business. Let it be supposed 
that he grew old in this coui’se of trading; and that the 
cud and design of all this labour, and care, and appli¬ 
cation to business, was only this, that he might die pos¬ 
sessed of more than a hundred thousand pairs of hoots 
and spurs, and as many great coats. 

Let it be supposed that the sober part of the world 
say of him when he is dead, that he was a great and 
happy man, a thorough master of business, and had 
acquired a hundred thousand paira of hoots and spurs 
when he died. 

Now if this was re.ally the case, I believe it would 
be readily gi-antcd, that a life of such business was as 
poor and I’idieulous as any that can be invented. But 
it would jiuzzle any one to show, that a man that has 
spent all his time and thoughts in business and huiTy 
that he might die, as it is said, worth a hundred thou¬ 
sand jiounds, is any whit wiser than he who has taken 
the same pains to have as many pairs of Ziootsand spurs 
when he leaves the world. 

For if the temper and state of our souls be our 
whole state; if the only end of life he to die as free 
from sin, and as exulted in virtue, as we can; if 
naked as we came, so naked ai-e we to return, and to 
stand a trial before Christ and his holy angels, for 
everlasting happiness or misery; what can it possibly 
signify what a man had, or had not in this world ? 
What can it signify what you call those things which 
a man has left behind him ; whether you call them his 
or any one’s else; whether you 'call them trees or Jields, 
or birds and feuthei-s; whether you call them a hun- 
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dred thousand jiounds, or a hundred thousand pairs ot 
hoots and spurs ? I say, cnll them; for the things signity 
no more to him than the names. 

Now it is easy to see the folly of a life thus spent, 
to furnish a man with such a number of hoots and 
^)iirs. But yet there needs no better faculty ot see¬ 
ing, no finer undei'standing, to see the folly ot a life 
spent in making a man a jiossessor of ten towns before 
he dies. 

For if, when he has got all his totvns, or all his hoots, 
his soul is to go to its own place among separate spirits, 
and his body be laid by in a cojffin, till the last 
trumpet calls him to judgment; wliere tin' inquiry 
will be, how humbly, how devoutly, how purely, how 
meehly, how pionsly, how rhuritably, how heavenly, we 
have spoken, thought, and acted, whilst we were in the 
I)ody; how can we say, that he who has worn out his 
life in raising a hundred thousand pounds, has acted 
wiser for himself, than he who has had the same care 
to procure a hundred thousand of any thing else ? 

But farther: let it now be supposed that Negotius, 
when he first entered into business, happening to read 
the Gospel with attention, and eyes o])en, found tliat 
he had a much greater business upon his hands than 
that to which he had servcfl an a2)prenticeship; that 
there were things which belong to man, of much 
more importance than all that our eyes can see; so 
glorious, as to deserve all our thoughts; so dangerous, 
as to need all our care; and so certain, as never to 
deceive the faithful labourer: let it be supposed, that, 
from reading this book, he had discovered that his soul 
was more to him than his body; that it was better to 
grow in the virtues of the soul, than to have a large 
body or a full purse j that it was better to be fit for 
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heaven, than to have variety of fine houses upon the 
earth; that it was better to secure an everlasting 
happiness, than to have plenty of things which he can¬ 
not keep; better to live in habits of humility, jiiety, 
devotion, charity, and self-denial, than to die unpre¬ 
pared for judgment; better to be most like our 
Saviour, or some eminent saint, than to excel all the 
tradesmen in the world in business and bulk of fortune: 
let it bo supposed that Negotius, believing these 
things to be trae, entirely devoted himself to God at 
his first setting out in the world, resolving to i)ursue 
his hixiness no farther than was consistent with great 
devotion, liumility, and self-denial; and for no other 
ends, but to provide himself with a sober subsistence, 
and to do all tlie good that he could, to tlie souls and 
bodies »)f his fellow-creatures; let it thcrelbrc be sup- 
posed, that, instead of the continual hurry of business, 
he was frequent in his retirements, and a strict observer 
of the hoars of prayer; that, instead of restless desires 
after more riches, his soul has been full of the love 
of God and heavenly affection, constantly watching 
against worldly tcuiiici's, and always aspiring after 
divine grace; that, instead of worldly cares and con¬ 
trivances, he was busy in fortifying his soul against all 
api»roaches of sin; that, instead of costly show, and 
expensive generosity of a splendid life, he loved and 
exercised all instances of humility and lowliness; 
that, instead of great treats and full tables, his house 
only furnished a sober refreshment to those that 
wanted it: let it be supposed, that his contentment 
kept him free from all kinds of envy; that his piety 
made him thankful to God in all crosses and disap¬ 
pointments ; that his charity kept him from being rich^ 
by a continual distribution to all objects of compas- 
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sion ;—now, had this been the Christian si)irit of iVV- 
gotius, can any one say, tluit he had lost the true joy 
and happiness of life, by thus eonforniing to the spirit, 
and living up to the hopes of the Gospel ? Can it be 
said, that a life made exemplary by such virtues as 
these, which keep heaven always in our sight, which 
both delight and exalt the soul here, find jn-ejiare it 
for the prifscnce of God hereafter, must he poor and 
doll, if compared to that of heaping up riches, which 
can neither stay with us, nor we with them ? 

It would be endless to multiply examples of this 
kind, to show you how little is lost, and how much is 
gained, by introducing a strict and exact ])icty into 
every condition of human life. 

I shall now, therefore, leave it to your own miidi- 
tation, to carry this way of thinking ffirthcr, hojiing 
that you are enough directed by what is here stiid, to 
convince yourself, that a true and exalted piety is so 
far from rendering any life dull and tiresome, that it is 
the only joy and hajipiness of every condition in the 
world. 

Imagine to yourself some pereon in a consumptio 7 i, 
or any other lingering dixteniper that was himiruhle. 

If you were to sec such a man wholly intent upon 
doing every thing in the spirit of religion, making the 
wisest use of all his time, fortune, and abilities; if he 
was for carrying every duty of piety to its greatest 
height, and striving to have all the advantage that 
could be had from the remainder of his life; if he 
avoided all business, but such as was necessary; if he 
was averse to all the follies and vanities of the world, 
had no taste for finery and s/tow, but sought for all his 
comfort in the hopes and expectations of religion; you 
would certainly commend his prudence, you would say 
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that he had taken the right luctliod to make himself as 
joyful and ha ppy as any one can be in a state of such 
infirmity. 

On the other hand, if you should sec the same per¬ 
son, with tremhlliiij hands, short br(‘ath, thin jaws, and 
holhm eyes, wholly intent upon business and bai'gains, 
as long as he could speak; if you should see him 
pleased with jt/ne clothes, when he could scarce stand to 
be dressed, and laying out his money in horses and 
dogs, rather than ])urchaso the prayers of the poor for 
his soul, which was so soon to be separated from his 
body; you would certainly condemn him as a w eak, 
silly man. 

Now as it is easy to sec the reasonableness,'the wis¬ 
dom, and liapjiiiiess, of a religious s])irit in a commnp- 
iive viaii, so if you jiursue the same way of tliinkiug, 
you will as (‘asily perceive the same wisdom and hap¬ 
piness of a pious temper, in every other state of life. 

For how soon will every man that is in health, be 
in the state of him tliiit is in a consumptioH! How 
soon will lie want all the same comforts and satisfac¬ 
tions of religion, which every dying man wants! 

And if it be wise and ha))py to live piously, because 
we have nbt above a year to live, is it not Iteing more 
wise, and making ourselves more happy, because we 
may have more years to come ? If one year of piety 
before we di(! is so desirable, are not more years of piety 
much more desirable ? 

If a man had Jive Jixed years to live, he could not 
possibly think at all, without intending to make the 
best use of them all. When he saw his stay so short 
in this world, he must needs think that this was not a 
world for him; and when he saw how near he was to 
another world that was eternal, he must surely think it 
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very necessary to be veiy diligent in preparing himself 
for it. 

Now as reasonable as piety appears in such a cir¬ 
cumstance of life, it is yet more reasonable in every 
circumstance of life, to every thinking man. 

For, "who but a madman can reckon that he hasjft're 
years certain to come ? 

And if it be reasonable and necessary to deny our 
worldly tempers, and live wholly unto God, because 
we arc certain that we Jire to die at the end oi five 
years; surely it must be much more reasonable and 
necessary for us to live in the same spirit, betiause we 
have no certainty that we shall Wvc fice weelis. 

Again, if we were to add twenty years to the five, 
which is in all probability more than will be added to 
the lives of many people, who arc at man’s estate; 
what a poor thing is this! how small a dillerencc is 
there between five, and twenty-five years! 

It is said, that a day is with God as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day ; because, in 
regard to his eternity, this difference is as nothing. 

Now as we are all created to be eternal, to live in 
an endless succession of ages upon ages, where thou¬ 
sands, and millions of thousands of years will have no 
proportion to our everlasting life in God: so with 
regard to this eternal state, whieh^is our real state, 
twenty-five years is as poor a pittance as twenty-five 
days. 

Now we can never make any true judgment of time 
as it relates to us, without considering the true state 
of our duration. If we arc temporwry heings, then a 
little time may justly be called a great deal in relation 
to us; but if we are eternal beings, then the difference 
of a few years is as nothing. 
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If we were to suppose three different mrU of 
rational beings, all of different, but fixed duration, one 
sort that lived nei-tainly only a month, the other a year, 
and the third a hundred years. Now if these beings 
were to meet together, and talk about time, they must 
talk in a very different language: half an hour to 
those that were to live but a month, must be a very 
difl’crcnt thing from what it is to those who ai’e to live a 
hundred yearn. 

As, therefore, time is thus different a thing with 
regard to the state of those who crijo}' it, so if we 
would know what time is w'ith regard to ourselves, we 
must consider our state. 

Now since our eternal state is as certainly ours, as 
our present state; since we are as certainly to live 
for ever, as we now live at all; it is jrlain, that w'e 
cannot judge of the value of any particular time, as to 
us, but by comparing it to that eternal duration, for 
which we are created. 

If you would know what fice years signify to a 
being that was to live a hundred, you must compare 
five to an hundred, and see what proportion it beara to 
it; and then you will judge light. 

So if you would know what twenty years signify to 
a son of Adam, you must compare it not to a million 
of ages, but to an etermd duration, to which no num¬ 
ber of millions bears any jirojiortion; and then you 
will judge right, by finding it nothintj. 

Consider therefore this; how would you condemn 
the folly of a man, that should lose his share of future 
gloiy, for the sake of being rich, or yreat, or praised, 
or delighted in any enjoyment, only one -poor ilay before 
he was to die! 

But if the time will come, when a number of years 
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will seem less to every one, than a day does now; 
what a condemnation must it then be, if eternal hap¬ 
piness should appear to be lost for something less than 
the enjoyment of a day ! 

Why does a day seem a trifle to us now ? It is 
because we have years to set against it. It is the 
duration of years, that makes it aj»pear as nothing. 

What a trijie therefore must the yt^ars of a man’s 
age appear, when they are forced to be set against 
eteiniity, when there shall be nothing but eternity to 
compare them with! 

Now this will be the case of every man, as soon as 
he is out of the bodv; he will be tbreed to forget the 
disti)ictions of days and veal’s, and to measni’e time, 
not by the course of the sun, but by setting it against 
eternity. 

As the-fixed stars, by reason of our being placed at 
such a distance from them, apjiear but as so many 
points; so when wo, placed in eternity, shall look 
back upon all time,, it will all appear but as a moment. 

Then, a luxury, an indulgence, a prosperity, a great¬ 
ness oHfifty years, will seem to every one that looks 
back upon it, as the same, poor short enjoyment as if 
he had been snatched away in hSa first sin. 

These few reflections upon time are only to show 
how poorly they think, how miserably they judge, 
who are less careful of an eternal state, because they 
nMy be at some years’ distance from it, than they 
would be if they knew they w'erc within a few weeks 
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CIIAPTEE XIV. 

CONr'KBSIS<i THAT I'ART OK DEVOTION WHICH KEEATES TO TIMES AND 

IlOi nS OK niATEIl. OK DAII.Y EARLY PRAYER IN THE MORXINB. 

HOW WE ARK TO IMPROVE OCR KORMS OF PRATER, AND HOW TO 

INCREASE THE SPIRIT OF DEVOTION. 

Having in the foregoinw cliajiti'vs shown the neces¬ 
sity of a devout .spirit, or habit of inind, in every part 
of our common life, in the discharge of all our busi¬ 
ness, in the use of all the gifts of God; I come now 
to consider that part of devotion, which relates to times 
and lumvs of jirayer. 

1 take it for granted, that every Christian, that is 
ill health, is up early in the morning; lor it is much 
more reasonable to su]i|iose a pereon uj) early, because 
he is a Chrhtia 7 i, than because ho is a labourer, or a 
tradesman, or a servant, or has business that wants 
him. 

Wo naturally conceive some abliorrenee of a man 
that is in bed when he should be at his labour or in 
his shop. We cannot tell how' to think any thing 
good of him, who is such a slave to drowsiness as to 
neglect his business for it. 

Lot this thei’ofore teach us to conceive how odious 
we must appear in the sight of ireaven, if we arc in 
bed, shut up in sleep and darkness, when we should be 
praising God; and arc such slaves to drowsiness, as to 
neglect our devotions for it. 

For if he is to be blamed as a slothful droiie, that 
rather chooses the lazy indulgence of slecji, than to 
perform his proper share of worldly business; how 
much more is he to be reproached, that would rather 
lie folded up in a bed, than be raising up his heart to 
God in acts of praise and adoration. 
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Prayer is the nearest ajiproach to God, and the 
highest enjoyment of him, that we are capable of in 
this life. 

It is the noblest exercise of the soul, the most ex¬ 
alted use of our best faculties, and the highest imita¬ 
tion of the blessed inhabitants of heaven. 

When onr hearts arc full of God, sending up holy 
desires to the throne of grace, we are then in our 
highest state, we are upon the utmost heights of 
human greatness; we are not before hhujx and 
princes, but in the presence and audience of the 
Lord of all the woi'ld, and can be no higher, till 
death is swallowed up in glory. 

On th<! other hand, sleep is the poorest, dullest 
refreshment of the body, that is so far from being 
intended as an enjoyment, that we are forced to receive 
it either in a state of insensibility, or in the folly of 
dreams. 

Sleep is such a dull, stupid state of existence, that 
even amongst mere animals, we despise them most 
which arc most drowsy. 

lie, therefore, that chooses to enlarge the slothful 
indulgence of sleep, rather than be early at his devo¬ 
tions to God, chooses the dullest rtifreshment of the 
body, before the highest, noblest employment of the 
soul; he chooses that state which is a reproach to 
mere animals, rather than that exercise which is the 
glory of anyels, 

Yoil will perhaps say, though you rise late, yet you 
are always careful of your devotions when you are up. 

It may be so. But what then ? Is it well done of 
you to rise late, because you pray when you are up ? 
Is it pardonable to waste gi’eat part of the day in bed, 
because some time after yon say your prayers ? 
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It is as much your duty to rise to pray, as to pray 
when you arc risen. And if you are late at your 
prayers, you ofier to God the prayers of an idle, sloth¬ 
ful worshipper, that rises to prayers as idle servants 
rise to their labour. 

Farther ; if you fancy that you are careful of your 
devotions when you are up, though it be your custom 
to rise late, you deceive yourself; for you cannot 
perform your devotions as you ought. For he that 
eunnot deny himself this drowsy indulgence, but must 
pass away good part of the morning in it, is no more 
])re])ared for prayer when he is up, than he is prepared 
ior fastimi, abstinence, or any other self-denial. He 
may indeed more easilj’^ read over a form of prayer, 
than he can perform these duties; but he is no more 
disj)Osed to enter into the true spirit of prayer, than 
he is dis))Osed to fasting. For sleep thus indulged 
gives a softness and idleness to all our tempers, and 
makes us unable to relish any thing but what suits 
with an idle state of mind, and gi'atifies our natural 
tempers, as sleep does. So that a person who is a 
slave to this idleness is in the same temper when he is 
up; and though ho is not asleep, yet he is under the 
elFecls of it: and every thing that is idle, indulgent, 
or sensual, pleases him for the same reason that sleep 
])leases him; and, on the other hand, every thing that 
requires care, or trouble, or self-denial, is hateful to 
him, for the same reason that he hates to rise. He 
that places any happiness in this morning indulgence, 
w'ould be glad to have all the day made happy in the 
same manner; though not with sleep, yet with such 
enjoyments as gratify and indulge the body in the 
same, manner as sleep does; or, at least, with such as 
come as near to it as they can. The remembrance of 
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a warm bed is in bis mind all the day, and be is glad 
when ho is not one of those that sit starving in a 
church. 

Now yon do not imagine that such a one can truly 
mortify that body which he thus indulges: yet you 
might as well think this, as that he can truly ])orform 
his devotions; or live in such a drowsy state of indul¬ 
gence, and yet relish the joys of a xplritual life. 

For surely no one will pretend to say that he knows 
and feels the true happiness of pKiyer, who docs not 
think it worth his while to be early at it. 

It is not possible in nature for an epicure to be truly 
devout: he must renounce! this habit of sensuality, 
before he can relish the happiness of devotion. 

Now he that turns sleep into an idle indulgence, 
does as much to corrapt and disorder his soul, to make 
it a slave to bodily appetites, and keep it incapable of 
all devout and heavenly tcmj)ers, as he that turns 
the necessities of eating into a course of indul- 
genec. 

A person that cats and drinks too much does not 
feel such elfeets from it, as those do who live in 
notorious instances of gluttony and intemperance: but 
yet his course of indulgence, though it be not scan- 
dalous in the eyes of the world, nor such as torments 
his own conscience, is a great and constant hindrance 
to his improvement in virtue; it gives him eyes that 
see not, and ears that hear not; it creates a sensuality 
in the soul, increases the power of bodily jjassions, and 
makes him incapable of entering into the true spirit of 
religion. 

Now this is the case of those who waste their time 
in sleej); it docs not disorder their lives, or wound 
their consciences, as notorious acts of intemperance 
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ilo; l)iit, like any other more moderate course of 
indulgciiec, it silently, and by smaller degrees, -wears 
away the spirit of religion, and sinks the soul into a 
state of dulness and sensuality. 

If you consider devotion only as a time of so much 
prayer, you may perhaps perfonn it, though you live 
in this daily indulgence; but if you consider it as a 
state of the heart, us a lively fervour of the soul, that 
is deeply afiected -with a sense of its own misery and 
infirmities, and desires the S))irit of God more than 
all things in the world; you will find that the spirit of 
indulg(!nce, and the spirit of prayer, cannot subsist 
together. Mortification of all kinds is the very life 
and soul of piety; but he that has not so small a 
degree of it, as to be able to be early at his prayem, 
can have no reason to think that he has taken up his 
cross, and is following Christ. 

What conrpicst has he got over himself; what right 
hand has he cut off; what trials is he prepared for; 
what sacrifice is he ready to offer unto God, who 
ciinnot be so cruel to himself as to rise to prayer at 
such time as the dmdging part of the world are con¬ 
tent to rise to their labour ? 

Some people will not scruple to tell you, that they 
indulge themselves in sleep, because they have no- 
thing to do; and that if they had either business or 
pleasure to rise to, they would not lose so much of 
their time in sleep. But such people must be told 
that they mistake the matter; that they have a gi'eat 
deal of business to do; they have a hardened heart 
to change; they have the whole spirit of religion to 
get. For surely he that thinks devotion to be of less 
moment than business or pleasure; or that he has 
nothing to do because nothing but his prayers want 
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liirn, may be justly said, to have the whole spirit of 
religion to seek. 

You must not therefore consider how small a crime 
it is to rixe late, but you must consider how great a 
misery it is to ivant the spirit of religion, to have a 
heart not rightly affected with prayer; and to live in 
such softness and idleness, as makes you incapable of 
the most fundamental duties of a truly Christian and 
sj)iritual life. 

This is the right way of judging of the crime of 
Avasting great part of your time in bed. 

You must not consider the thing barely in itself, but 
what it proceeds from; what virtues it shows to be 
wanting; what vices it naturally sti'cngthens. For 
every habit of this kind discovers the state of the soul, 
and plainly shows the whole turn of your mind. 

If our blessed Lord used to jmiy early before day; 
if he spent whole nights in prayer; if the devout 
A}ina was day and night in the temple; if St. 
and Silos at midnight sang praises unto God; if the 
primitive Christians, for several hundred years, besides 
their hours of ])rayer in the day-time, met publicly 
in the churches at mulniijht, to join in psalms and 
jirayers; is it not certain that these practices showed 
the state of their heart ? Are they not so many plain 
proofs of the whole turn of their minds ?, 

And if you live in a contrary state, wasting great 
part of every day in sleci), thinking any time soon 
enough to.he at your prayera; is it not equally cer¬ 
tain, that this practice as much shows the state of your 
heart, and the whole turn of j'our mind? 

So that if this indulgence is your way of life, you 
have as much reason to believe yourself destitute of 
the true spirit of devotion, as you have to believe the 
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Apostles and saints of the primitive Church V'cre 
truly devout. For as their way of life was a demon¬ 
stration of their devotion, so a contrary way of life is 
as strong a proof of a want of devotion. 

When you read the Scriptures, you see a religion 
that is all life, and spirit, and jmy in God; that sup¬ 
poses our souls risen from earthly desires, and bodily 
indulgences, to prepare tor .another body, another 
world, and other enjoyments. You see Christians 
rcpi’escnted as temjdcs of the Holy Ghost, as children 
of the day, as candidates for an eternal crown, as 
watchful virgins, that have their lamps always burn¬ 
ing, in expectation of the bridcgi'oom. But can he 
be thought to have this joy in God, this care of eter¬ 
nity, this watchful spirit, who has not zeal enough to 
rise to his prayers ? 

Wher; you look into the writings and lives of the 
first Christians, you see the same spirit that you see 
in the Scriptures. All is reality, life, and action. 
Watching and prayers, self-denial and mortification, 
was the common business of their lives. 

From that tim<! to this, there has been no person 
like them, eminent for piety, who has not, like them, 
been eminent for self-denial and mortification. This 
is the only royal way that leads to a kingdom. 

But how fai- are you from this way of life, or rather 
how contrary to it, if, instead of imitating their aus¬ 
terity and mortification, you cannot so much as re¬ 
nounce so poor an indulgence, as to be able to rise to 
your prayers! If self-denials and bodily sufferings, 
if watchings and fastings, will be marks of glory at 
the day of judgment, where must we hide our heads, 
that have slumbered away our time in sloth and 
softness ? 


o 
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You perhaps now find some pretences to excuse 
yourselves from that severity of fasting and self-denial, 
which the first Christians practised. You fancy that 
human nature is grown weaker, and that the difference 
of climates may make it not possible for you to observe 
their methods of self-denial and austerity in those 
colder countries. 

But all this is but pretence: for the change is not 
in the outward state of things, but in the inward state 
of our minds. When there is the same spirit in us 
that there was in the Apostles and primitive Chris¬ 
tians, when we feel the weight of religion as they did, 
when we have their faith and hope, we shall take up 
onr cross, and deny ourselves, and live in such methods 
of mortification as they did. 

Had 8t. Paul lived in a cold country, had he had 
a constitution made weak with a sickly stomach, and 
often infirmities, he would have done as he advised 
Timothy, he would have mixed a little wine with his 
water. But still he would have lived in a state of self- 
denial and mortification. He would have given this 
same account of himself: —I therefore so run, not as 
uncertainly ; so fiujht I, not as one that heateth the air: 
but I keej) under my body, and bring it into subjection: 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a cast-away. 

After all, let it now be supposed, that you imagine 
there is no necessity for you to be so sober and vigi¬ 
lant, so fearful of yourself, so watchful over your 
passions, so apprehensive of danger, so careful of 
your salvation, as the Apostles were. Let it be sup¬ 
posed, tliat you imagine that you want less self- 
denial and mortification, to subdue your bodies, and 
purify your souls, than they wanted j that you need 
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not have your loins girt, and your lamps burning, as 
they had; will you therefore live in a quite contrary 
state ? Will you make your life as constant a course 
of softness and indulgence, as theirs was of strictness 
and self-denial ? 

If therefore you should think that you have time 
sufficient, both for prayer and other duties, though you 
rise late j yet let me pei-suade you to rise early, as an 
instance of self-denial. ' It is so small a one, that, if 
you cannot comply with it, you have no reason to think 
yOurself capable of any other. 

If I was to desire you not to study the gratification 
of your palate, in the niceties of meats and drinks, I 
would not insist much upon the crime of wasting your 
money in such a way, though it be a great one; but I 
would (lerire you to renounce such a way of life, be¬ 
cause it supports you in such a state of sensuality and 
indulgence as renders you incapable of relishing the 
most essential doctrines of religion. 

For the same reason, I do not insist much on the 
crime of wasting so much of your time in sleep, though 
it be a great one; but I desire you to renounce this 
indulgence, because it gives a softness and idleness to 
your soul, and is so contrary to that lively, zealous, 
watchful, self-denying spirit, which was not only the 
spirit of Christ and his Apostles, the spirit of all the 
saints and martyre which have ever been amongst men, 
but must be the spirit of all those who would not sink 
in the common corruption of the world. 

Here, therefore, we must fix our charge against this 
practice; we must blame it, not as having this or that 
particular evil, but as a general hahit, that extends it¬ 
self through our whole spirit, and supports a state of 
mind that is wholly wrong. 

. o2 
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It is contraiy to piety; not as accidental slips and 
mistakes in life are contrary to it, but in such a 
manner, as an ill habit of body is contrary to health. 

On the other hand, if you were to rise early every 
moiTiing, as an instance of self-denial, as a method of 
renouncing indulgence, as a means of redeeming your 
time, and fitting your spirit for prayer, you Avould find 
mighty advantages from it. This method, though it 
seems such a small circumstance of life, would in all 
probability he a means of great piety. It w'ould keep 
it constantly in your head, that softness and idleness 
were to be avoided, that self-denial was a part of 
Christianity. It would teach you to exercise j»ow'cr 
over yourself, and make you ahh; by degrees to re¬ 
nounce other pleasures and tempere that war against 
the soul. 

This one rule would teach j'ou to think of others : 
it would dispose your mind to exactness, and be very 
likely to bring the remaining part of the day under 
rules of prudence and devotion. 

But above all, one certain benefit from this method 
you will be sure of having, it will best fit and prepare 
you for the reception of the Holy Spirit. When you 
thus begin the day in the spirit of religion, renouncing 
sleep, because you are to renounce softness, and re¬ 
deem your time; this disposition, as it puts your heart 
idto a good state, so it will procure the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit: what is so planted and watered will 
certainly have an increase from God. You will then 
speak from your heart, your soul will be awake, your 
prayers will refresh you like meat and drink, you will 
feel what you say, and begin to know what saints and 
holy men have meant, by fervours of devotion. 

He that is thus prepared for prayer, who rises with 
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these dispositions, is in a very different state from him 
who has no rules of tliis kind j who rises by chance, 
as he happens to bo weary of his bed, or is able to 
sleep no longer. If such a one prays only with his 
mouth; if his heart feels nothing of that which he 
says; if his prayers arc only things of course; if they 
arc a lifeless form of words, which he only repeats 
because they are soon said; there is nothing to be 
wondered at in all this; for such dispositions arc the 
natural effect of such a state of life. 

Hoping, therefore, that you are now enough con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of rising early to your prayei's, 
I shall proceed to lay before you a method of daily 
prayer. 

I do not take upon me to prescribe to you the use of 
any 2 )a'i'iic« 1 ar forms of prayer, but only to show you 
the necessity of praying at such times, and in such a 
manner. 

You will here find some helps, how to furnish your¬ 
self with such fonns of prayer as shall be useful to 
you. And if you are such a proficient in the spirit of 
devotion, that your heart is always ready to pray in 
its own language, in this case I press no necessity of 
borrowed forms. 

For though I think a form of prayer very necessary 
and eoepedient for jniblic worship, yet if any one can 
find a better way of raising his heart unto God in 
private, than by prepared forms of prayer, I have no¬ 
thing to object against it; my design being only to 
assist and direct such as stand in need of assistance. 

Thus much, I believe, is certain, that the generality 
of Christians ought to use forms of prayer at all the 
regular times of prayer. It seems right for every one 
to begin with a form of pyayer; and if, in the midst 
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of his devotions, he finds his heart ready to break forth 
into new and higher strains of devotion, he should 
leave his/arm for a while, and follow those fervours of 
his heart, till it again wants the assistanee of his usual 
petitions. 

This seems to be the ii'ue liberty of private devo¬ 
tion; it should be under the direetion of some firna; 
but not so tied down to it, but that it may be . free to 
take such new expressions, as its puisent fcrvoui's 
happen to furnish it with; which sometimes are more 
affecting, and cany the soul more ])owerfully to God, 
than any expressions that were ever used before. 

All people that have ever made any reflections upon 
what passes in their own hearts, must know that they 
are mighty changeable in regard to devotion. Some¬ 
times our hearts are so awakened, have such strong 
apprehensions of the divine presence, are so full of deej) 
compunction for our sins, that we cannot confess them 
in any language but that of tears. 

Sometimes the light of God’s countenance shines so 
bright upon us, we see so far into the invisible world, 
we are so affected with the wonders of the love and 
goodness of God, that our hearts worship and adore in 
a language higher than that of words, and we feel 
trans[)orts of devotion, which only can be felt. 

On the other hand, sometimes we are so sunk into 
our bodies, so dull and unaffected with that which con¬ 
cerns our souls, that our heai'ts are as much too low for 
our prayers; we cannot keep pace with am forms of 
confession, or feel half of that in our hearts which we 
have in our mouths; we thank and praise God with 
forms of words, but our hearts have little or no share 
in them. 

It is therefore highly necessary to provide against 
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this inconstancy of our hearts, by having at hand such 
forms of prayer as may best suit us when our hearts are 
in their best state, and also be most likely to raise and 
stir them up when they are sunk into dnlness. For, 
as words have a power of affecting our hearts on all 
occasions, as the same thing differently expressed has 
different effects upon our minds, so it is reasonable that 
we should make this advantage of language, and provide 
ourselves with such forms of exj)rossion as are most likely 
to move and enliven our souls, and fill them with senti¬ 
ments suitable to them. 

The first thing that you are to do, when you are 
upon your knees, is to shut your ej/es, and with a short 
silence let your soul place itself in the presence of God; 
that is, you arc to use this, or some other better 
method, to sc2)aratc yourself from all common thoughts, 
and make your heart as sensible as you can of the 
divine presence. 

Now if this recollection of spirit is necessary,—as 
who can say it is not?—then how poorly must they 
j)erforra their devotions, who are always in filntrry; 
who begin them in haste, and hardly allow themselves 
time to repeat their very form, with any gmvity or at¬ 
tention ! Theirs is properly saying prayei-s, instead of 
jn-aying. 

To proceed: if you were to use yourself (as far as 
you can) to pray always in the same place; if you were 
to reserve that place for devotion, and not allow your¬ 
self to do any thing common in it; if you were never 
to be there yourself, but in times of devotion; if any 
little room, or (if that cannot be) if any particular “part 
of a room was thus used, this kind of consecration of it, 
as a place holy unto God, would have an effect upon 
your mind, and dispose you to such tempers, as would 
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very much assist your devotion. For by Iiaviiig a place 
thus sacred in your room, it would in sonic measure 
resemble a chapel or house of God. This would dis¬ 
pose you to be always in the spirit of religion, when 
you were there; and fill you with wise and holy 
thoughts, when you were by yourself. Your own 
apartment would raise in your mind such sentiments as 
you have when you stand near an altar; and you 
would be afraid of thinking or doing any thing that 
was foolish near that place, which is the place of jirayer, 
and holy intercourse with God. 

When you begin your petitions, use such various 
expressions of the attributes of God, as may make you 
most sensible of the greatness and jiower of the divine 
nature. 

Begin, therefore, in words like these: 0 Being of 
all beings, Fountain of all light and glory, gracious 
Father o f men and angels, whose universal Spirit is 
everywhere present, giving life, and light, nnA joy, to 
all angels in heaven, and all creatures upon earth, &c. 

For these representations of the divine attributes, 
which show us in some degree the majesty and great¬ 
ness of God, are an excellent means of raising our hearts 
into lively acts of worship and adoration. 

What is the,-«eaBon that most people are so much 
affected with this petition in the Bmial Service of our 
Church: Yet, O Ford God most Ipoly, 0 Lord most 
mighty, 0 holy and most merciful Saviour, deliver us 
not into the hitter pains of etern/qjji^ath? It is, be¬ 
cause the joining together Bo great expressions 
gives such a description of the%r^aess of the Divine 
Majesty, as naturally affects eve^ sensible mind. 

Although, therefore, prayer doeg-n^ consist in fiw 
vowds, or studied expressions ^ words speak to 
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the soul, as they have a certain power of raisin^ 
thoughts in the soul; so those words which sj)cak of 
God in tlie highest manner, which most fully express 
the power and presence of God, which raise thoughts 
in the soul most suitable to the greatness and provi¬ 
dence of God, are the most useful and most edifying 
in our prayers. 

When you direct any of your petitions to our blessed 
Loi'd, let it be in some expressions of this kind: 
O Saviour of the woi'ld, Ood of God, Light of Light; 
thou that art the brightness of thy Father’s glory, and 
the express Inuige of his Person; thou that art the . 
^Ipha and Onujga, the Iteginning and End of all 
things; thou that hast destroyed the pdnrr of the devil, 
that hast overcome death; thou that art entered into the 
Holy of Holies, that sittest at the right hand of the 
Father, that art high above all thrones and principa¬ 
lities, that mahest intercession frr all the world; thou 
that aH the judge of the quick and dead; thou that 
wilt s])eedily come down in thy Father’s glory, to re¬ 
ward all mem according to their works, he thou my 
light ami my peace, &c. 

For such representations, which describe so many 
characters of our Saviour’s nfituve and power, are not 
only proper acts of, adoration, but wilt,, if they are re- 
jieated with any attention, fill our hearts with the highest 
fervours of true devotion. 

Again; if you ask any. particular grace of our blessed 
Lord, let it be in.!sa|t^iaanner like this: 

0 holy Jesusf most high Ood, thou that 

wast scourged at a. ,^retched and 7iailcd upon a 

cross, for the sins of the norld, unite me to thy cross, 
and Jill my soul faiti^ thy, holy, humhle, and suffering 
spirit, .0 Fountain of mercji, then that didst save the 
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thief upou the a'oxs, save me from the t)vilt of a sinful 
life; thou that didst cast seven devils out of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, cast out of my heart all evil thouyhfs and wiched 
tempers. O yiver (f life, thou that didst raise Lazarus 
from, the dead, raise up my soul from the death and 
darkness of sin. Thou that didst yive to thy apostles 
pmver over unclean spirits, yive me power over my own 
heart. Thou that didst appear unto thy disciples when 
the doors were shut, do thou appear unto me in the 
secret apartment of my heart. Thou that didst cleanse 
the lepers, heed the sick, and yive siyht to the blind, 
cleanse my hevert, heal the disorders of my soul, and fill 
me with heavenly liyht. 

Now these kinds of appeals liave a double advan¬ 
tage ; fii-st, as they arc so many proper acts of our 
faith, whereby we not only show our belief of the 
miracles of Christ, but turn them at the same time 
into so many instances of worship and adoration. 

Secondly, As they strengthen and increase the 
faith of our prayers, by presenting to our minds so 
many instances of that powet' and yoodness, which we 
call upon for our own assistance. 

For he that appeals to Christ, as casting out devils 
and raising the ilead, has then a powerful motive in 
his mind to pray earnestly, and depend faithfully upon 
his assistance. 

Again : in order to fill your prayers with excellent 
strains of devotion, it may be of use to you to observe 
this farther rule: 

When at any time, cither in reading the Scripture 
or any book • of piety, you meet with a passage that 
more than ordinarily affects your mind, and seems as 
it were to give your heart a new motion towards 
God, you should try to turn it into ike form of a 
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petition, and then give it a place in your prayei-s. 
By this means you would be often improving your 
prayers, and storing yourself with proper forms of 
making the desires of your heart known unto God. 

At all the stated hours of praj'cr, it will be of great 
benefit to you to have sornctliing and something 
at liberty, in your devotions. 

You should have some Jixed subject, which is con¬ 
stantly to be the chief matter of your iiraycr at that 
particular time; and yet have liberty to add such 
other petitions, as your condition may then requii’e. 

For instance: as the morning is to you the begin¬ 
ning of a now life; as God has then given you a new 
ciijoyiuent of yourself, and a fresh entrance into the 
world; it is highly proper that your first devotions 
should be a yruise and thanksgiving to God, as for a 
new creation; and that you should ofi'er and devote 
body and said, all that you are, and all that you have, 
to his service and glory. 

Keceivc, therefore, every day as a restirrection 
from death, as a new enjoyment of life; meet every 
risiny siiu with such sentiments of God’s goodness, as 
if you had seen it, and all things, neiv created upon 
your account: and under the sense of so great a bless¬ 
ing let your joyful heart praise and magnify so good 
and glorious a Creator. 

Let, therefore, praise and thanhsgiving, and obla¬ 
tion of yourself unto God, be always the fixed and 
certain subject of your first prayers in the morning; 
and then take the liberty of adding such other devo¬ 
tions, as the accidental difference of your state, or the 
accidental difference of your heart, shall then make 
most needful and expedient for you. 

For one of the greatest benefits of private devotion 
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consists in rightly adapting our prayere to those two 
conditions,—the difference of our state, and the dit- 
ferenee of our hearts. 

By the difference of our state, is meant the dif¬ 
ference of our external state or condition, as of sick¬ 
ness, health, pains, losses, disappointments, troubles, 
particular mercies, or judi/ments,{rom God; all sorts of 
kindnesses, injuries, or reproaches, from other people. 

Now as those are great jtarts of our state of life, 
as they make great diU’ereuee in it )»y continually 
changing; so our devotion will be made doubly bene¬ 
ficial to us, when it w'atehes to receiv(! and sanctify all 
these chamjes of our state, and turns them all into so 
many occasions of a more particular application to 
God of such thanksgivings, such resignation, sueb 
petitions, as our present state more especially requires. 

And he that makes every change in his state a rea¬ 
son of presenting unto God some particular ])etitions 
suitable to that change, will soon find that he has 
taken an excellent means not only of praying with 
fervour, but qf living as ho prays. 

The next condition, to which we are always to adapt 
some ])art of our prayers, is the difference of our 
hearts; by w'hich is meant the different state of the 
tem])crs of our hearts, as of love, joy, peace, tranquil¬ 
lity, dulness and dryness of spirit, anxiety, discontent, 
motions of envy and ambition, dark and disconsolate 
thoughts, resentments, fretfulness, and jioevish tempers. 

Now as these tompei's, through the weakness of our 
nature, will have their succession, more or less, even in 
pious minds; so we should constantly make the pre¬ 
sent state of our heart the reason of some particular 
application to God. 

If we are in the delightful calm of sweet and easy 
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passions, of lave and Jay in God, we should then offer 
the grateful tribute of thanksgiving to God for the 
jtossession of so much happiness, thankfully owning 
and acknowledging him as the bountiful giver of it all. 

If, on the other hand, we feel ourselves laden with 
heavy passions, with dulnees of spirit, anxiety, and 
uneaslneng, we must tlien look up to God in acts of 
humility, confessing our unworthiness, opiming our 
troubles to him, beseeching him in his good time to 
lessen tlic weight of our infirmities, and to deliver us 
from such passions as oppose the purity and perfection 
of our souls. 

Now by thus watching and attending to the jtresent 
state of our hearts, and suiting some of our petitions 
cxa(!tly to tlieir wants, we shall not only b(! well ac¬ 
quainted with the disorders of our souls, but also be 
well exercised in the method of curing them. 

By this prudent and wise application of our jtrayers, 
W(! shall get all the relief from them that is possible; 
and the veiy cliu}iyeablenesi> of our hearts will prove a 
means of exercising a greater variety of holy tempers. 

Now, by all that has here been said, you will easily 
perceive, that persons careful of the greatest benefit of 
jtraycr ought to have a great share in the forming and 
composing their own devotions. 

As to that part of their prayers which is always 
fixed to one certain subject, in that they may use the 
help of forms composed by other persons; but in that 
part of their pi-ayers which they are always to suit to 
the piTscnt state of their life, and the present state of 
their heart, there they must let the sense of their own 
condition help them to such kinds of petition, thanks- 
giving, or resignation, as their present state more espe¬ 
cially requires. 
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Happy are they who have this business and em¬ 
ployment upon their hands! 

And now, if people of leisure, whether men or 
women, who are so much at a loss how to dispose of 
their time, who are forced into poor contrivances, idle 
visits, and ridiculous diversions, merely to get rid of 
hours that hang heavily upon their hands; if such 
were to appoint some certain sjiaces of their time to 
the study of devotion, searching after all the means 
and helps to attain a devout spirit; if they were to 
collect the bestyerm- of devotion, to use themselves 
to transcrilie the finest passages of Scrijjture-prayer; 
if they were to collect the devotions, confessions, pe¬ 
titions, praises, resignations, and thanksgivings, which 
are scattei-ed up and dowm in the Psalms, and range 
them under ])roper heads, as so much proper fuel for 
the flame of their own devotion; if their minds were 
often thus employed, sometimes meditating ujwn them, 
sometimes getting them by heai't, and making them 
as habitual as their own thoughts, how fervently would 
they pray, who came thus prepared to prayer! And 
how much better would it be, to make this benefit of 
lemire-tinie, than to be dully and idly lost in the j)Oor 
impertinences of a playiny, vkitinyf wanderiny life! 

How much better would it be, to be thus furnished 
witli hymns and anthems of the saints, and teach their 
souls to ascend to God, than to corrupt, bewilder, and 
confound their hearts with the wild fancies, the lustful 
thoughts, of a lewd poet! 

Now though people of leisure seem called more par¬ 
ticularly to this study of devotion, yet persons of much 
business or labour must not think themselves excused 
from this, or some better method of improving their 
devotion. 
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For the greater their business is, the hioi'e need 
they liavc of some such method as this, to prevent 
its power over their hearts, to secure them from 
sinking into worldly tempers, and preseiwe a sense 
and taste of heavenly things in their minds. And a 
little time regularly and constantly employed to any 
one use or end, will do great things, and produce 
mighty effects. 

And it is for want of considering devotion in this 
light, as something that is to be nursed and cherished 
witli care, Jis something that is to be made part of our 
business, that is to be improved with care and contri¬ 
vance, by art and method, and a diligent use of the 
best helps; it is for want of considering it in this light 
that so many people are so little beueiited by it, and 
live and die strangers to that spirit of devotion, which, 
by a prudent use of jn-oper means, they might have 
enjoj'ed in a high degree. 

For though the spirit of devotion is the gift of God, 
and not attainable by any mere power of our own, yet 
it is mostly given to, and never withheld from, those 
who, by a wise and diligent use of proper means, pre¬ 
pare themselves for the reception of it. 

And it is amazing to see how eagerly men employ 
their parts, their sagacity, time, study, application, 
and exercise; how all helps are called to their as¬ 
sistance, when any thing is intended and desired in 
worldly matters; and how dull, negligent, and un¬ 
improved tliey are; how little they use their parts, 
sagacity, and abilities, to raise and increase their 
devotion! 

Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear 
apprehension. He is well advanced in age, and has 
made a great figure in business. Eveiy part of 
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trade and business that has fallen in his way has had 
some improvement from him; and he is always con- 
tiiving to carry eveiy method of doing any thing 
well to its greatest height. Miindanm aims at the 
greatest perfection in every thing. The soundness and 
stremjth of his mind, and his just way of thinking 
upon things, makes him intent upon removing all 
iihj»erfectious. 

He can tell you all the defeets and errors in all the 
common methods, whether of trade, hiiildinff, or im¬ 
proving laud or niaimfnrtnres. The clearness and 
strength of his undei'staiiding, which he is constantly 
improving by continual exorcise in these matters, by 
often digesting his thoughts in writing, and tiying 
eveiy thing every way, has rendered him a great 
master of most concerns in human life. 

Thus has Mundanns gone on, increasing his knoro- 
ledije and judg^nent, as fast as his ycai’s came ujion 
him. 

'J’he one only thing which has not liillcn under his 
improvement, nor rciceived any benefit from his judi¬ 
cious mind, is his devotion; this is just in the same 
poor state it was, when he was only six years of age, 
and the old man prays now in that little form of words 
which his mother used to hear him repeat night and 
morning. 

This Jliindanus, that hardly ever saw the poorest 
utensil, or ever took the meanest trifle into his hand, 
without considering how it might be nuule or %(sed to 
better advantage, has gone all his life long praying in 
the same manner as when he was a child; without ever 
considering how much better or oftener he might pray; 
without considering how improvable the spirit of 
devotion is, how many helps a wise and reasonable 
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iBfln may call to his assistance, and how necessary it 
is, that our ])raynrs should be enlarged, varied, and 
suited to the particular state and condition of our lives. 

If Mundnnus sees a book of devotion, he passes it 
by, as he docs a spellhiy-book, because he remembers 
that he learned to pray, so many years ago, under 
his niotli/er, when he learned to epell. 

Now how poor and pitia)>Ie is the condnet of this 
man of sense, who has so much judgment and under¬ 
standing in every thing, but that which is the whole 
wudoni of man! 

And how miserably do many people, more or less, 
imitate this conduct! 

All which seems to be owing to a strange, infatuated 
state of negligence, which keeps people from con¬ 
sidering what devotion is. For if they did but once 
proceed so far as to reflect about it, or ask themselves 
any questions concerning it, they would soon see that 
the sj)irit of devotion was like any other sense or under- 
standiny, that is only to be imjiroved by study, care, 
application, and the use of such means and Itelps as 
are necessary to make a man a proficient in any art or 
science. 

Classicus is a man of learning, and well versed in 
all the best authors of antiquity. He has read them 
so much, that he has entered into their spirit, and 
can very ingeniously imitate the manner of any of 
them. All their thoughts arc his thoughts, and he 
can express himself in their language. He is so 
great a friend to' this improvement of the mind, that if 
he lights on a young scholar, he never fails to advise 
him concerning his studies. 

Classicus tells his young-man, he must not think 
that he has done enough when he has only learned 

p 
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languages; but that he must be daily convcreant with 
the best authors, read them again and again, catch 
their spirit by living with them, and that there is no 
other way of becoming like them, or of making him¬ 
self a man of taste anH judgment. 

IIow wise might Classicus have been, and how much 
good might he have done in the world, if be had but 
thought as justly of devotion, as he does of learning ! 

Ho never indeed says any thing shocking or offensive 
about devotion, because he never thinks, or talks, about 
it. It sufters nothing fi'om him but neglect and disregsird. 

The two Testaments would not have had so much 
as a place amongst his books, but that they are both 
to be had in Greek. 

Classicus thinks that he stifficicntly shovvs his re¬ 
gard for the holy Scripture, when he tells you, that he 
has no other books of piety besides them. 

It i§ very well, Classicus, that you prefer the Bible 
to all other books of piety: he has no judgment, that 
is not thus far of your opinion. 

But if you will have no other book of ])iety besides 
the liible, because it is the best, how comes it, Clas¬ 
sicus, that you do not content yourself with one of the 
best books amongst the Greeks and Romans 1 How 
comes it that you are so greedy and eager after all of 
them ? How comes it that you think the knowledge 
of one is a necessary help to the knowledge of the 
other? How comes it that you are so earnest, so 
laborious, so expensive of your time and money, to 
restore broken periods, and scraps of the ancients ? 

How comes it that you read so many commentators 
upon Cicero, Horace, and Homer, and not one upon the 
Gospel ? How comes it that your love of Cicero and 
Ovid, makes you love to read an autkor that writes like 
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tliem; and your esteem for the Gospel gives you no 
desire, nay prev(!nts your reading sueh books as breathe 
the very spirit of the Gospel ? 

How conies it that yon tell your young scholar, ho 
must not content himself with barely understanding 
his authors, but must be continually reading them all, 
as the only means of entering into their spirit, and 
forming his own judgment according to them ? 

Why then mus’t the Bible lie alone in your study ? 
Is not the spirit of the saints, the piety of the holy 
follow Cl'S of Jesus Christ, as good and necessary a 
means of entering into the sjnrit and taste of the 
Gospel, as the rea,ding of the ancients is of entering 
into the spirit of antiquity ? 

Is the spirit of poetry only to bo got by much 
reading of ])oets and orators ? And is not the spirit of 
devotion to he got in the same ivay, by frequently read¬ 
ing the holy thoughts, and pious strains of devout men ? 

Is your young poet to search after every line that 
may give new wings to his fancy, or direct his imagi¬ 
nation ? And is it not as reasonable for him who de¬ 
sires to improve in the divine life, tliat is, in the love 
of heavenly things, to search after every strain of de¬ 
votion that may move, kindle, and inflame the holy 
ardour of his soul ? 

Do you advise your orator to translate the best 
orations, to commit much of them to memory, to be 
frequently exercising his talent in this manner, that 
habits of thinking and speaking justly may be formed 
in his mind? And is there not the same benefit 
and advantage to bo made by books of devotion ? 
Should not a man use them in the same way, that habits 
of devotion, and aspiring to God in holy thoughts, 
may be well formed in his soul ? 

V 2 
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Now the reason why Classicus docs not think and 
judge thus reasonably of devotion, is owing to his 
never thinking of it in any other manner than as the 
repeating a form of words. It never in his life entered 
into his head, to think of devotion as a state of the 
heart, as an imjrrovdble talent of the mind, as a temper 
that is to grow and increase like our reason ivad judg¬ 
ment, and to be formed in us by such a regular, dili¬ 
gent use of proper means, as are necessary to form 
any other wise habit of mind. 

And it is for want of this, that he has been con¬ 
tent all his life with the hare letter of prayer, and 
eagerly bent upon entering into the spirit of heathen 
poets and orators. 

And it is much to be lamented, that numbers of 
scholars are more or less chargeable with this excessive 
folly; so negligent of improving their devotion, and so 
desirous of other poor accomplishments; as if they 
thought it a nobler talent to be able to write an 
epigram in the turn of Martial, than to live, and 
think, and j>rag to God, in the spirit of St, Austin. 

And yet, to correct this temper, and fill a man with 
a quite contrary spirit, there seems to be no more re¬ 
quired, than the bai“c belief in the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

And if you were to ask Mundanus and Classicus, 
or any man of business or leaniing, whether piety is 
not the highest perfection of man, or devotion the 
greatest attainment in the world, they must both be 
forced to answer in the afiirmative, or else give up the 
truth of the Gospel. 

For to set any accomplishment against devotion, 
or to think any thing, or all things in this world, can 
bear any proportion to its excellency, is the same 
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absurdity in a Christian, as it would be in n’philosopher 
to prefer a meaVs meat to the greatest improvement in 
knowledge. 

For as philosophy professes purely the search and 
inquiry after knowledge, so Christianity supposes, in¬ 
tends, desires, and alms at, nothing else but the raising 
fallen man to a divine life, to such habits of holiness, 
such degi'ces of devotion, as may fit him to enter among 
the holy inhabitants of the kingdom of heaven. 

He that does not believe this of Christianity, may 
be reckoned an infidel; and he that believes thus much 
has faith enough to give him a judgment of the 
value of tilings, to support him in a sound mind, and 
enable him to conquer all the temptations which the 
world shall lay in his way. 

To conclude this chapter. Devotion is nothing 
else but right apjrrehensions of God, and right affec¬ 
tions towards him. 

All jiractices, therefore, that heighten and improve 
our ti’ue apprehensions of God, all ways of life that 
tend to nourish, raise, and fix our affections upon him, 
arc to be reckoned so many helps and means to fill us 
with devotion. 

As Prayer is the proper fuel of this holy flame, so 
we must use all our care and contrivance to give prayer 
its full power; as by alms, self-denial, frequent retire¬ 
ments, and holy readhigs, composing forms for our¬ 
selves, or uring the best we can get, adding length of 
time, and observing hours of prayer; changing, im¬ 
proving, and suiting our devotions to the condition of 
our lives, and the state of our hearts. 

Those who have most leisure seem more especially 
called to a more eminent observance of these holy rules 
of a devout life. And they, who, by the necessity of 
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tlieir state, and not tlirough their own choice, have but 
little time to employ thus, must make the best use of 
that little they have. For this is the certain way of 
making devotion jiroduce a devout life. 


CUAPTER XV. 

OF CllASTINO, OR SINGINO OF PSALMS IN OOR PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 

OF THE KXCELLENCT AND liENEFIT OF THIS KIND OF DEVOTION. 

OF THE GREAT EFFECTS IT HATH UPON OPR HEARTS. OF THE 

MEANS OF PERFORMING IT IN THE BEST MANNBIL 

You have seen, in-the foregoing chapter, what means 
and methods you are to use, to raise and improve your 
devotion; how mrly you are to begin your prayei's, 
and what is to he the subject of yonr first devotions in 
the morning. 

There is one thing still remaining, that you must be 
required to observe, not only as lit and jiroper to be 
dope, but as such as cannot be neglected without great 
prejudice to your devotions: and that is, to begin all 
your praj'ors ivith a 'psalm. 

This is so right, is so beneficial to devotion, has so 
much effect upou our hearts, that it may be insisted 
upon as a common rule for all persons. 

I do not mean, that you should read over a psalm, 
but that you should chant or sing one of those psalms, 
which we commonly call the reading psalms. For 
singing is as much the proper use of a psalm as devout 
supplication is the proper use of a form of prayer: 
and a psalm only read is very much like a prayer that 
is only looked over. 

Now the method of chanting a psalm, such as is used 
in the colleges in the universities, and in some churches, 
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is such as all persons are capable of. The chanf^e of 
the voice in thus chanting of a 2>8alm is so small and 
natural, that cveiy body is able to do it, and yet suffi¬ 
cient to raise and keep up the gladness of our hcaiTs. 

You are therefore to consider this chanting of a 
psalm as a necessary beginning of your devotions, as 
something that is to arenhen all that is good and holy 
within you, that is to call your spirits to their proper 
duty, to set you in your best posture, towards heaven, 
and tunc all the powers of your soul to worship and 
adoration. 

For there is nothing that so clears a way for your 
prayers, nothing that so dis])erscs diibiess of heart, 
nothing that so purifies the soul from poor and little 
passions, nothing that so ojwns heaven, or canies your 
heart so near it, as these songs of praise. 

They create a sense and delight in God, they awaken 
holj^ desires, they teach you how to ask, and they 
jrrevail with God to give. They kindle a holy flame, 
they turn your heart into an altar, your prayers into 
incense, and carry them as a sweet-smelling savour to 
the throne of Grace. 

The difference between singing and reading a psalm 
will easily be understood, if you consider the diffe¬ 
rence between reading and singing a common song that 
you like. Whilst you only read it, you only lihe it, 
and that is all; but as soon as you sing it, then you 
enjoy it, you feel the delight of it; it has got hold of 
you, your passions keep pace with it, and you feel the 
same spirit within you, that seems to be in the words. 

If you were to tell a person that has such a song, 
that he need not sing it, that it was sufficient to peruse 
it, he would wonder what you meant; and would 
think you as absurd, as if you were to tell him that 
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he should only look at Imfood, to see whether it was 
good, but need not eat it: for a song of praise not 
sung, is very like any other good thing not made use of. 

You wilt perhaps say, that singing is a jiarticular 
talent, that belongs only to particular pcojdc, and that 
you have neither voice nor ear to make any music. 

If you had said that singing is a fjenrral talent, and 
that people differ in that as they do in all other things, 
you had said something much truer. 

For how vastlj”^ do people differ in the talent of 
thinkiiKj, which is not oidy common to all men, but 
seems to be the very essence of human nature! ITow 
readily do some people reason upon cveiy thing! and 
how hardly do others reason upon any thing! How 
clearly do some people discouree upon the most ab¬ 
struse matters! and liow confusedly do others talk 
upon the plainest subjects! 

Yet no one desires to be excused from thmujht, or 
reason, or discourse, because he has not these talents, 
as some people have them. But it is full as just for 
a pemon to think himself excused from thinking upon 
God, from reasoning about his duty to him, or dis¬ 
coursing about the means of salvation, because he has 
not these talents in any fine degree; this is full as 
just, as for a person to think himself excused from 
singing the praises of God, because he has not a fine 
ear, or a musical voice. 

For as it is speaking, and not graceful speaking, 
that is a required part of prayer; as it is homing, and 
not genteel bowing, that is a proper part of adoration; 
so it is singing, and not artful, fine singing, that is a 
required way of praising God. 

If a person was to forbear praying, because he had 
an odd tone in his voice, he would have as good an 
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oxcnse as he has, that forbears from xinyinf) psalms, 
because he has hut little management of his voice. 
And as a man’s sjieaking his prayers, though in an 
odd tone, may yet sufficiently answer all the ends of 
his own devotion; so a man’s singing of a ])salm, 
though not in a very musical way, may yet sufficiently 
answer all the ends of rejoicing in, and praising God. 

Secondly, This objection might be of some weight, 
if you were desired to sing to entertain other people; 
but is not to be admitted in the present ease, where 
you are only required to sing the praises of God, as a 
part of your private devotion. 

If a person that has a very ill voice, and a bad way 
of speaking, was desired to be the mouth of a con¬ 
gregation, it would be a very proper excuse for him, 
to say that he had not a voice, or a way of s|ieaking, 
that was proper for prayer. But ho would be very 
absurd, if, for the same reason, he should neglect his 
own private devotions. 

Now this is exactly the case of singing psalms: 
you may not have the talent of singing, so as to be 
able to entertain other people, and therefore it is 
reasonable to excuse yourself from it; but if for that 
reason you should excuse yourself from this way of 
praising God, you would be guilty of a great absur¬ 
dity : because singing is no more required for the 
music that is made by it, than pmycr is required for 
the fine words that it contains, but as it is the natural 
and proper expression of a heart rejoicing in God. 

Our blessed Saviour and his Apostles sang a hymn: 
but it may reasonably be supposed, that they rather 
rejoiced in God, than made Jine music. 

Do but so live, that your heart may truly rejoice in 
God, that it may feel itself affected with the praises of 
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God; and tlien you will find that this state of your 
heart will neither want a voice nor ear to find a tunc 
for a j)salm. Every one, at some time or other, finds 
himself able to sing in some degree; there arc some 
times and occasions of joy, that make all peojde ready 
to express their sense of it in some sort of harmony. 
The joy that they feel forces them to let their voice 
have a part in it. 

lie therefore that saith he wants a voice, or an car, 
to sing a psalm, mistakes the case: he wants that 
spirit that really rejoices in God; the duluess is in his 
heart, and not in his ear: and when his heart feels 
a tnic joy in God, when it has a full relish of what is 
expressed in the Psalms, he will find it very pleasant 
to make the motions of his voice express the motions 
of his heart. 

Singing, indeed, as it is improved into an art; as it 
signifies the running of the voice through such and 
such a compass of notes, and keeping time with a 
studied variety of changes, is not natural, nor the 
effect of any natural state of the mind; so in this 
sense, it is not common to all jieople, any more than 
those antic and invented motions which make fine 
dancing are common to all people. 

But singing, as it signifies a motion of the voice 
suitable to the motions of the heart, and the changing 
of its tone according to the meaning of the words 
which we utter, is as natural and common to all men, 
as it is to speak highwhen they threaten in anger, or to 
speak lom when they are dejected and ask for a pardUm. 

All men therefore are singers, in the same manner 
as all men thinh, speah, laugh, and lament. For 
siiiging is no more an invention, than grief or joy are 
inventions. 
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Every state of the heart naturally puts the body 
into some state that is suitable to il, and is proper to 
show it to other peojile. If a man is angry, or dist- 
dainful, no one need instruct him how to express 
these passions by the tone of his voice. The Mate of 
his heart disposes him to a proper use of his voice. 

If therefore there are but few sincere of divine 
songs, if peojile want to be exhorted to this part of 
devotion; it is because there are but few whose hearts 
arc mixed, to that height of piety, as to feel any 
motions of joy and delight in the praises of God. 

Imagine to yourself that you had been with Mosex 
when he was led through the Ited Sea; th.-it yon had 
seen the; watei's divide themselves, and stand on an 
heap on both sides ; that you had seen tlnun held up 
till yiiu had jiassed through, then let fall u])on your 
enemies; do you think that you should then have 
W’anted a voice or an ear to have sung with Afoxes, 
The Lord ix my strength and my song, and he « be¬ 
come my salvation, &c. ? I know your own heart tells 
you, that all people must have been singers upon such 
an occasion. L(!t this therefore teach you, that it is 
the heart that tunes a voice to sing the praises of God; 
and that if you cannot sing the same words now with 
joy, it is because you arc not so afl'cctiid with the sal¬ 
vation of the world by Jesus Christ, as the Jems were, 
or you yourself would have been, with their delive¬ 
rance at the Ited Sea. 

That it is the state of the heart that disposes us to 
rejoice in any particular kind of singing, may be easily 
jiroved from a variety of observations upon human 
nature. An old debauchee may, according to the 
language of the world, have neither voice nor ear, if 
you only sing a psalm, or a song in praise of virtue to 
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him ; but yet, if in some easy tune you sing something 
that celebrates Iiis farmer' debauches, he will then, 
though he has no teeth in his head, show you that ho 
has both a roiee and an ear to join such mnsic. You 
then awaken his heart, and he as naturally sings to 
such words, as he laughs when he is pleased. And this 
will be the ease in every song that touches the heart: 
if you celebrate the ruling passion of any man’s heart, 
you put his voice in tune to join with you. 

Thus if you can lirid a man, whose rtiliny temper is 
devotion, whose heart is full of God, his voice will re* 
joice in those songs of praise, which glorify that God 
that is the jo}’- of his heart, though he has neither voice 
nor ear for other music. Would you, therefore, delight¬ 
fully perform this part of devotion, it is not so neces- 
saiy to learn a time, or practise upon notes, as to pre¬ 
pare your heart; for, as our blessed Lord saith. Out of 
the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, &c., so it is 
equally true, that out of the heart proceed holy joys, 
thanksgiving, and praise. If you can once say with 
David, My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed; 
it will be very easy and natural to add, as he did, 1 
will sing and give praise, &c. 

Secondly, Let us now consider another reason for 
this kind of devotion. As singing is a natural efi'ect 
of joy in the heart, so it has also a natural power of 
rendering the heart joyful. 

The soul and body are so united, that.they have each 
of them power over one another in their actions. Cer¬ 
tain thoughts and sentiments in the soul produce such 
and such motions and actions in the body; and, on the 
other hand, certain motions and actions of the body 
have the same power of raising such and such thoughts 
and sentiments in the soul. So that, as singing is the 
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natural effect of joy in the mind, it is as truly a natu¬ 
ral cause of raising joy in the mind. 

As devotion of the heart naturally breaks out into 
outward acts of prayer; so outward acts of prayer are 
natural means of raising the devotion of the heart. 

It is thus in all states and tempers of the mind; as 
the inward state of the mind produces outward actions 
suitable to it, so those outward actions have the like 
power of raising an inward state of mind suitable to 
them. 

As anger produces angry words, so angry words 
increase anger. 

So that if we barely consider human nature, we 
shall find, that singing or chanting the Psalms is as 
proj)er and necessai'y to raise our hearts to a delight in 
God, as jirayer is proper and necessary to excite in us 
the spirit of devotion. Eveiy reason for one is in all 
respects as strong a reason for the other. 

Ifj therefore, you would know the reason and neces¬ 
sity of singing psalms, you must consider the reason 
and necessity of praising and rejoicing in God; be¬ 
cause singing of psalms is as much the true exercise 
and support of the spirit of thanksgiving, as prayer is 
the true exercise and support of the spirit of devotion. 
And you may as well think that you can be devout as 
you ought, without the use of prayer, as that you can 
rejoice in God as you ought without the practice of 
singing psalms: because this singing is as much the 
natural language of praise and thanksgiving, as prayer 
is the natural language of devotion. 

The union of soul and body is not a mixture of 
their substances, as we see bodies united and mixed 
together, but consists solely in the mutual power that 
they have of acting upon one another. 
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If two persons were in such a state of dependence 
upon one another, that neither of them could act, or 
move, or think, or lefsl, or suffer, or desire any thing, 
without putting the other into tlie same condition, one 
might properly say that they were in a state of strict 
union, although their substances were not united 
together. 

Now this is the union of the soul and body: the 
substance of the one cannot be mixed or united with 
the otlnn-; but they are held together in such a stale 
of union, that all the actions and suiferings of the one, 
are at the same time the actions and sufferings of the 
other. The soul has no thought or passion, but the 
body is concerned in it; the body has no action or 
motion, but what in some degree affects the soul. 

Now as it is the sole will of God that is the reason 
and cause of all the powers and efi’ects which you see 
in the w'orld; as the sun gives light and heat, not be¬ 
cause it has any natural power of so doing; as it is 
fixed in a certain place, and other bodies moving about 
it, not because it is in the nature of the sun to stand 
still, and in the nature of other bodies to move about 
it, but merely because it is the reUl of God that they 
should be in such a state; as the eye is the organ, or 
instrument of seeing, not because the shins, and coats, 
and humours of the eye have a natural power of giving 
sight; as the ears are the organs, or instruments of 
hearing, not because the viahe of the car has any na¬ 
tural power over sounds, but merely because it is the 
will of God that seeiny and hearing should be thus 
received; so, in like manner, it is the sole will of God, 
and not the nature of a human soul or body, that is the 
cause of this union betwixt the soul and the body. 

Now if you rightly apprehend this short account of 
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the union of tin; soul and body, you will see a ofrcat 
deal into the reason and necessity of all the outward 
parts of religion. 

This union of our souls and bodies is the reason 
both why we have so little and so much potver over 
ourselves. It is owing to this union that we have so 
little j)ower over our souls; for as we caiiuot prevent 
the eflccts of external objects upon our bodies, as we 
cannot command outward causes, so we cannot always 
coniuiaiid the inward state of our minds; because, as 
outward objects act upon our bodies without our leave, 
so our bodies act uj)on our minds by the laws of the 
union of the soul and the body: and thus you see it is 
owing to this union, that tve have so little power over 
ourselves. 

On the other hand, it is owing to this union that w<! 
have so much ])ower over ourselves. For as our souls, 
in a givat measure, depend upon our bodies; and as 
we have great power over our bodies; as we can com¬ 
mand our outward actions, and oblige ourselves to 
such habits of life as naturally produce habits in the 
soul; as we can mortify oiir bodies, and remove our¬ 
selves from objects that inflame our passions; so we 
have a great power over the inward state of our souls. 
Again, as we are masters of our outward actions; as 
we can force ourselves to outward acts of reading, 
praying, singing, and the like, and as all these; bodily 
actions have an effect upon the soul; as they natui iilly 
tend to form such and such tempers in our hearts; so 
by being masters of these outward, bodily actions, we 
have great power over the inward state of the heart: 
and thus it is owing to this union that we have so 
much power over ourselves. 

Now from this you may also see the necessity and 
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benefit of singing psalms, and of all the outward acts 
' of religion; for if the body has so much power over 
the soul, it is certain that all such bodily actions as 
affect the soul are of great weight in religion. Not 
as if there was any true w'orship, or piety, in the 
actions themselves, but because they are proper to 
raise and support that xpint, which is the true worship 
of God. 

Though therefore the seat of religion is in the 
heart, yet since our bodies have a power over our 
hearts; since outward actions both proceed from, and 
enter into the heart; it is plain that outward actions 
have a grciit power over that religion which is seated 
in the heart. 

We are therefore as well to use outward helps, as 
inward meditation, in order to beget and fix habits of 
piety in our hearts. 

This doctrine may easily be cai-ried too far; for, by 
calling in too many outward means of worship, it may 
degenerate into superstition; as, on the other hand, 
some have fallen into the contrary extreme. For, be¬ 
cause religion is justly placed in the hgurt, some have 
pureued that notion so far as to renounce vocal prayer, 
and other outward acts of worship, and have resolved 
all religion into a quietism, or mystic intercourse with 
God in silence. 

Now these are two extremes equally prejudicial to 
true religion; and ought not to be objected cither 
against .internal or external worship. As you ought 
not to say that I encourage that quietism, by jdacing 
religion in the heai’t; so neither ought you to say that 
I encourage superstition by showing the benefit of 
outward acts of woi:8hip. 

For since we are neither all soul, nor all body; 
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seeing none of onr actions are either separately of 
the soul, or separately of the body; seeing we have no 
habits but such as are produced by the actions both 
of our souls and bodies; it is certain that if we would 
airivc at habits of devotion, or delight in God, we 
must not on’y meditate and exercise our souls, but 
we must practise and exercise our bodies to all such 
outward actions as are conformable to these inward 
tcm[icrs. 

If we would truly prostrate our souls before God, 
we must use our bodies to postures of lowliness: if 
we desire true fervours of devotion, we must make 
prayer the frequent labour of our lips. If we would 
banish all pride and passion from our hearts, we must 
force ourselves to all outward actions of patience and 
meekness. If we would feel inward motions of joy 
and delight in God, we must practise all the outward 
acts of it, and make our voices call upon our hearts. 

Now; therefore, you may plainly sei! the reason and 
necessity of siw/iruj of psalms; it is because outward 
actions are necessary to support inu'ard tempers ; and 
therefore the outward act of joy is necessary to raise 
and support the inward joy of the mind. 

If any people were to leave off prayer, because they 
seldom find the emotions of their hearts answering the 
words which they speak, you would charge them with 
great absurdity. You would think it very reasonable 
that they should continue their prayers, and bo strict 
in observing all times of prayer, as the most likely 
means of removing the dulness and indevotion of their 
hearts. 

Now this is very much the case as to singing of 
psalms: people often sing, without finding any inward 
joy suitable to the words which they speak; therefore 
Q 
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they arc careless of it, or wholly neglect it; not con¬ 
sidering that they act as absurdly as he that should 
neglect prayer, because his heart was not enough 
affected with it. For it is certain that this singing is 
as much the natural means of raising emotions of joy 
in the mind, as prayer is the natural means of raising 
devotion. 

I have been the longer upon this head, because of 
its gi-eat importance to true religion. For there is no 
state of mind so holy, so excellent, and so truly pijr- 
fect, as that of thankfulness to God; and consequently 
nothing is of more importance in religion than that 
which exercises and improves this habit of mind. 

A dull, uneasy, complaining spirit, which is some¬ 
times the spirit of those that seem careful of religion, 
is yet, of all tempers, the most contraiy to religion; 
for it disowns that God whom it pretends to adore. 
For he sufficiently disowns God, who does not adore 
him as a Being of infinite goodness. 

If a man does not believe that all the world is as 
God’s family, where nothing happens by chance, but 
all is guided and directed by the care and providence 
of a Being that is all love and goodness to all his 
creatures; if a man do not believe this from his heart, 
he cannot be said truly to believe in God. And yet 
he that has this faith, has faith enough to overcome 
the world, and always be thankful to God. For he 
that believes that every thing happens to him for the 
best, cannot possibly complain for the want of some¬ 
thing that is better. 

If, therefore, you live in murmurings and com¬ 
plaints, accusing all the accidents of life, it is not 
because you are a weak, infirm creature, but it is 
because you want the first principle of religion,—a 
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rifXht belief in God. For as thankfulness is an express 
acknowledgment of the goodness of God towai'ds you, 
so repiniugs and complaints ai-e as plain accusations of 
God’s want of goodness towards you. 

On the other hand, would you know who is the 
greatest saint in the world: it is not he who prays 
most, ox fasts most; it is not he who gives most alms, 
or is most eminent for temperance, chastity, or justice; 
but it is he who is always thankful to God, who mills 
every thing that God willeth, who receives every thing 
as an instance of God’s goodness, and has a heart 
always ready to praise God for it. 

All prayer and devotion, fastings and repentance, 
meditation and retirement, all sacraments and ordi¬ 
nances, an! but so many means to render the soul 
thus divii’.e, and conformable to the will of God, and 
to fill it with thankfulness and praise for every thing 
that comes from God. This is the perfection of all 
virtues; and all virtues that do not tend to it, or pro¬ 
ceed from it, are but so many false ornaments of a 
soul not converted unto God. 

You need not, therefore, now wonder that I lay so 
much stress upon singing a psalm at all your devo¬ 
tions, since you see it is to form your spirit to such joy 
and thankfulness to God as is the highest perfection of 
a divine and holy life. 

If any one would tell you the shortest, surest way 
to all happiness, and all perfection, he must tell you 
to make a i-ule to yourself, to thank and praise God 
for every thing that happens to yarn. For it is cer¬ 
tain that whatever seeming ealamity hapjKjns to you, 
if you thank and praise God for it, you turn it into 
a blessing. Could you therefore work miracles, you 
could not do more for youreelf than by this thankful 
42 
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spirit; for it Acafe with a word speaking, and turns all 
that it touches into happiness. 

If therefore you would be so true to your eternal 
interest, as to propose this thanhfulness as the end of 
all your religion; if you would but settle it in your 
mind that this was the state that you were to aim at 
by all your devotions; you would then have something 
plain and visible to walk by in all your actions; yon 
would then easily sec the effect of your virtues, and 
might safely judge of your imjwovement in piety. 
For so far as you renounce all selfish tempers, and 
motions of your own will, and seek for no other hap¬ 
piness but in the thankful reception of every thing 
that happens to you, so far you may be safely reckoned 
to have advanced in piety. 

And although this be the highest temper that you 
can aim at, though it be the noblest sacrifice that the 
greatest saint can offer unto God, yet it is not tied to 
any time, or place, or great occasion, but is always in 
your power, and may be the exercise of every day. 
For the common events of every day are sufficient to 
discover and exercise this temper, and may plainly 
show you how far you are governed in all your actions 
by tins thankful spirit. 

And for this reason I exhort you to this method in 
your devotion, that every day may be made a day of 
thanksgiving, and that the spirit of murmur and dis¬ 
content may be unable to enter into the heart which 
is so often employed in singing the praises of God. 

It may perhaps, after all, be objected, that although 
the great benefit and excellent effects of this practice 
are very apparent, yet it seems not altogether so fit for 
private devotions; since it can hardly be performed 
without making our devotions public to other people. 
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and seems also liable to the charge of sounding a 
trumpet at our prayera. 

It is thcrcforc answered; first, that great numbers 
of people have it in their power to be as private as 
they please: such persons therefore are excluded from 
this excuse, which, however it may be so to others, is 
none to them. Therefore let us take the benefit of 
this excellent devotion. 

Secondly, Numbers of people are, by the necessity 
of their state, as servants, apprentices, prisoners, and 
families in small houses, forced to bo continually in 
the presence or sight of somebody or other. 

Now, are such persons to neglect their prayers, 
because they cannot pray without being seen? Are 
they not rather obliged to be more exact in them, that 
others may not be witnesses of their neglect, and so 
corrupted by their example? 

Now what is here said of devotion, may surely be 
said of this chanting a psalm, which is only a part of 
devotion. 

The rule is this; do not pray that you may he seen 
of men: but if your confinement obliges you to be 
always in the sight of others, be more afraid of being 
seen to neglect, than of being seen to have recourse to 
prayer. 

Thirdly, The short of the matter is this. Either 
people can use such privacy in this practice as to have 
no hearers, or they cannot. If they can, then this 
objection vanishes as to them: and if they cannot, 
they should consider their confinement, and the neces¬ 
sities of their state, as the confinement of a prison; 
and then they have an excellent pattern to follow,— 
they may imitate St. Paul and Silas, who sang praises 
to God in prison, though we are expressly told, that 
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the prisoners heard them. They therefore did not 
refrain from this kind of devotion for fear of being 
heard by othere. If therefore any one is in the same 
necessity, either in priton, or out of prison, what can 
he do better than to follow this example ? 

I cannot pass by this place of Scripture, without 
desiring the jiious reader to observe how strongly we 
are here called upon to this use of psalms, and what a 
mighty recommendation of it the practice of these 
two great mints is. 

In this their great distress, in prison, in chains, 
under the soreness of stripes, in the horror of night, 
the divinest, holiest thing they could do, was to sing 
praises unto 6od. 

And shall we, after this, need any exhortation to 
this holy practice ? Shall we let the day pass without 
such thanksgivings as they would not neglect in the 
night ? Shall a prison, chains, and darkness furnish 
them with songs of praise, and shall we have no sing¬ 
ings in our closets ? 

Farther, let it also be observed, that while these 
two holy men were thus employed in the most exalted 
part of devotion, doing that on earth, which angels 
do in heaven, the foundations of the prison mere 
shaken, all the doors met'e opened, and every one's 
bands mere loosed.^ 

And shall we now ask for motives to this divine 
exercise, when, instead of arguments, we have here 
such miracles to convince us of its mighty power with 
God? 

Could God by a voice from heaven more expressly 
call us to these songs of praise, than by thus showing 


I Acts xvi. 26. 
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US how he hears, delivers, and rewards, those that use 
them? 

But this by the way. I now return to the objection 
in hand; and -dnswer fourthly, that the privacy of our 
prayers is not destroyed by our having, but by our 
seehing, witnesses of them. 

If therefore nobody hears you but those you 
cannot separate yourself from, you are as much in 
secret, and your Father- mho seeth in secret will as 
truly reward your secrecy, as if you were seen by him 
only. 

Fifthly, private prayer, as it is opposed to prayer in 
public, docs not suppose that no one is to have any 
witness of it. For husbands and wives, brothers and 
sitters, parents and children, masters and servaiits, 
tutors and pupils, are to be witnesses to one another 
of such devotion, as may truly and properly be called 
private. It is far from being a duty to conceal such 
devotion from such near relations. 

In all these cases, therefore, where such relations 
sometimes pray together in private, and sometimes 
apart by themselves, the ehanting of a psalm can have 
nothing objected against it. 

Our blessed Lord commands us, when we fast, to 
anoint our heads, and wash our faces, that we appear 
not unto men to fast, but unto our Father which is in 
secret. 

But this only means, that we must not make public 
ostentation to the world of our fasting. 

For if no one was to fast in private, or could be 
said to fast in private, but he that had no witnesses of 
it, no one could keep a private fast, but he that lived 
by himself: for every family must know who fasts in 
it. Therefore the privacy of fasting does not suppose 
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sucli a privacy as excludes eoeryhody from knowing it, 
but such a privacy as does not seek to be known 
abroad. 

Cornelius, the devout Centurion, of whom the 
Scripture saith that he gave much, and prayed to 
Ood alway, saith unto St. Petet', Four days ago, I was 
fasting until this hour? 

Now that this fasting was sufficiently private and 
acceptable to God, appears from the vision of an angel, 
with which the lioly man was blessed at that time. 

But that it was not so private as to be entirely un¬ 
known to others, appears, as from the relation of it 
here, so from what is said in another place, that he 
called two of his household servants, and a devout 
soldier of them who waited upon him continually} 
So that Cornelius’s fasting was so far from being 
unknown to his family, that the soldiers and they of 
his household were made devout themselves, by con¬ 
tinually waiting upon him, that is, by seeing and 
partaking of his good works. 

As therefore the privacy or excellency of fasting is 
not destroyed by being known to some particular per¬ 
sons, neither would the privacy or excelloicy of your 
devotions be hurt, though by chanting a psalm you 
should be heard by some of your family. 

The whole of the matter is this. Great part of 
the world can be as private as they please, therefore 
let them use this excellent devotion between God and 
themselves. 

Another great part of the world must and ought to 
have witnesses of several of their devotions; let them 
therefore not neglect the use of a psalm at such times, 
as it ought to be known to those with whom they live 
' Acts X. 2. 2 Yer. 7. 
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that they do not neglect their prayers. For surely 
there can be no harm in being known to be singing a 
psalm at mch times as it ought to be known that you 
are at your prayci's. 

And if, at other times, you desire to be in such 
secrecy at your devotions, as to have nobody sus- 
))cct it, and for that reason forbear your psalm; I 
have nothing to object against it: provided that, at 
the known hours of prayer, you never omit this 
practice. 

For who would not be often doing that in the day, 
which St. Paul and Silas would not neglect in the 
middle of the night? And if, when you are thus 
singing, it should come into your head, how the prison 
shahed, and the dooi's opened, when St. Paul sang, it 
would do your devotion no harm. 

Lastly, seeing our imaginations have great power 
over our hearts, and can mightily affect us with their 
representations, it would be of great use to you, if, at 
the beginning of your devotions, you were to hnagine 
to yourself some such representations as might heat 
and warm your heart into a temper suitable to those 
prayers that you are then about to offer unto God. 

As thus; before you begin your psalm of praise 
and rejoicing in God, make this use of your imagi¬ 
nation. 

Be still, and imagine to yourself that you saw the 
heavens open, and the glorious choirs of cherubims 
and Seraphims about the throne of God. Imagine 
that you hear the music of those angelic voices, that 
cease not day and night to sing the glories of him that 
is, and was, and is to come. 

Help your imagination with such passages of Scrip¬ 
ture as these:— Revel, vii. 9, I beheld, and lo, in 
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heaven a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all natiow, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
standing before the th'one, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. 
And they tried with a loud voice. Salvation to our 
God which sittcth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 

And all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and fell before the throne on their faces, and wor¬ 
shipped God, saying. Amen: blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanhsgiving, and honour, and power, 
and strength, be unto God, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Think upon this till your ituE^rination has carried 
you above the clouds; till it has placed you amongst 
those heavenly beings, and made you long to bear a 
part in their eternal music. 

If you will but use youi'self to this method, and 
let your imagination dwell upon such representa¬ 
tions as these, you will soon find it to be an excellent 
means of raising the spirit of devotion within you. 

Always therefore begin your psalm, or song of 
praise, with these imaginations; and at every verse 
of it imagine yourself amongst those heavenly com¬ 
panions, that your voice is added to theirs, and that 
angels join with you, and you with them; and that 
you with a poor and low voice are singing that on 
earth, which they are singing in heaven. 

Again; sometimes imagine that you had been one 
of those that joined with our blessed Saviour wlnm he 
sang an hymn. Strive to imagine to yourself, with 
what majesty he looked; fancy that you had stood close 
by him surrounded with his ghry. Think how your 
heart would have been inflamed, what ecstasies of joy 
you would have then felt, when singing with the Son 
of God. Think again and again, with what joy and 
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devotion you would then have sung, had this been 
really your happy state, and what a punishment you 
should have thought it, to have been then silent; and 
let this teach you how to be affected with psalms and 
hymns of thanksgiving. 

Again; sometimes imagine to yourself that you saw 
holy David with his hands upon his harp, and his eyes 
fixed upon heaven, calling in transport upon all the 
creation, sun and moon, light and darhness, day and 
night, men and angels, to join with his rapturous soul 
in praising the Lord of Heaven. 

Dwell upon this imagination till you think you are 
singing with this divine musician; and let such a com¬ 
panion teach you to exalt your heart unto God in the 
following psalm; which you may use constantly first 
in the morning:— 

Psalm cxlv. 1 mill magnify thee, O God, my king: 
and I mill praise thy name for ever and. ever, &c. 

These following psalms, as the 34th, 9Gth, 103d, 
111th, 14Gth, 147th, are such as wonderfully set forth 
the glory of God; and therefore you may keep to any 
one of them, at any particular hour, as you like: or 
you may take the finest parts of any psalms, and so 
adding them together, may make them fitter for your 
own devotion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

RECOMMENBISO DEVOTIONS AT NINE O’CLOCK IN THE MOBNINO, 
CALLED IN SCUIVTUHE THE THIRD HOUR OF THE DAY. THE SUD- 
JECT OF THESE FRAYERS IS HUMIUTY. 

I AM now come to another hour of prayer, which in 
Scripture is called the third hour of the day; but, 
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according to our way of numbering the hours, it is 
called the ninth hour of the morning. 

The devout Christian must at this time look upon him¬ 
self as called upon by God to renew his acts of prayer, 
and address himself again to the throne of grace. 

There is indeed no express command in Scripture 
to repeat our devotions at this hour. But then it is to 
bo considered also, that neither is there any express 
command to begin and end the day with prayer. So 
that if that be looked upon as a reason for neglecting 
devotion at this hour, it may as well be urged as a 
reason for neglecting devotion both at the beginning 
and end of the day. 

But if the practice of the saints in all ages of the 
world, if the customs of the pious Jews and primitive 
Christians, be of any force with us, we have authority 
enough to pereuade us to make this hour a constant 
season of devotion. 

The Scriptures show us how this hour was conse¬ 
crated to devotion both by Jews and Christians: so 
that if we desire to number ourselves amongst those 
whose hearts were devoted unto' God, we must not let 
this hour pass, without presenting us to him in some 
solemnities of devotion. And besides this authority 
for this practice, the reasonableness of it is sufHcient 
to invite us to the observance of it. 

For if you were up at a good time in the moraing, 
your first devotions will have been at a proper distance 
from this hour; you will have been long enough at 
other business, to make it proper for your return to 
this greatest of all business—the raising your soul and 
afibetions unto God. 

But if you have risen so late, as to be hardly able 
to begin your first devotions at this Jwur, which is 
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proper for your second, you may thence learn that the 
indulging yourself in the morning sleep is no small 
matter; since it sets you so far lach in your devotions, 
and robs you of those graces and blessings which are 
obtained by frequent prayera. 

For if prayer has power with God, if it looses the 
bands of sin, if it purifies the soul, reforms our hearts, 
and draws down the aids of divine grace; how can 
that be reckoned a small matter, which robs us of an 
hour of prayer ? 

Imagine yourself placed somewhere in the air, as a 
spectator of all that passes in the world, and that you 
saw, in one view, the devotions which all Christian 
people offer unto God every day: imagine that you 
saw some piously dividing the day and fiifiit, as the 
primitive Christians did, and constant at all hours of 
devotion, sinking psalms, and calling upon God, at all 
those times that saints and -martyrs received their gifts 
and gi'accs from God: imagine that you. saw others 
living without any rules, as to times wad frequency of 
prayer, and only at their devotions sooner or later, as 
sleep and laziness happens to permit them. Now if 
you were to see this, as God sees it, how do you 
suppose you should be affected with this sight. What 
judgment do you imagine you should pass upon these 
different sorts of people ? Could you think that those 
who were thus exact in their rules of devotion, got 
nothing by their exactness'! Could you think that 
their prayei-s were received just in the same manner, 
and procured them no more blessings, than theirs do, 
who prefer laziness and indulgence to times and rules 
of devotion? 

Could you take the one to be as true servants of 
God as the other? Could you imagine that those 
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who were thus different in tlieir lives, would find no 
difference in their states after death? Could you 
tliink it a matter of indifferency to which of these 
people you were most like ? 

If not, let it be now your care to join yourself to 
that number of devout people, to that society of saints, 
amongst whom you desire to be found when you leave 
the world. 

And although the bare number and repetition of 
our prayers is of little value, yet since prayer, rightly 
and attentively performed, is the most natural means 
of amending and purifying our hearts; sjnee impor¬ 
tunity und. frequency in prayer is as much pressed upon 
us by Scripture, as prayer itself; we may be sure, that 
when we are frequent and importunate in our prayers, 
we are taking the best means of obtaining the highest 
benefits of a devout life. 

And, on the other hand, they who through negli¬ 
gence, laziness, or any other indulgence, render them¬ 
selves either unable, or uninclined, to observe rules and 
hours of devotion, deprive themselves, we may be sure, 
of those graces and blessings, which an exact and 
fervent devotion procures from God. 

Now as this frequency of prayer is founded in the 
doctrines of Scripture, and recommended to us by the 
practice of the true worshippers of God; so we ought 
not to think ourselves excused from it, but where we can 
show that we are spending our time in such business, as 
is more accejitable to God than these returns of prayer. 

Least of all must we imagine that dulness, negli¬ 
gence, indolence, or diversions, can be any pardonable 
excuses for our not observing an exact and frequent 
method of devotion. 

If you are of a devout spirit, you will rejoice at 
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these returns of prayer, which keep your soul in a 
holy enjoyment of God; which change your passions 
into divine love, and fill your heart with stronger joys 
and consolations than you can possibly meet with in 
any thing else. 

And if you are not of a devout spirit, then you are 
moreover obliged to this frequency of prayer, to train 
and exercise your heart into a true sense and feeling of 
devotion. 

Now seeing the holy spirit of the Christian religion, 
and the example of the saints of all ages, call upon you 
thus to divide the day into hours of prayer; so it will 
be highly beneficial to you to make a right choice of 
those matters which arc to be the subject of your 
prayers, and to keep every hour of prayer ap))ropriated 
to some particular subject, which you may alter or 
enlarge, according as the state you are in requirtss. 

By this means you will have an opportunity of 
being large and particular in all the parts of any vir¬ 
tue or grace, which you then make the subject of your 
prayers. And by asking for it in all its parts, and 
making it the substance of a whole prayer once every 
day, you will soon find a mighty change in your 
heart; and that you cannot thus constantly pray for 
all the parts of any virtue every day of your life, and 
yet live the rest of the day contrai'y to it. 

If a worldly-minded man was to pray every day 
against all the inxtances of a worldly temper; if he 
should make a large description of the temptations of 
covetousness, and desire God to assist him to reject 
them all, and to disappoint him in all his covetous 
designs; he would find his conscience so much 
awahened, that he would be forced either to forsake 
such prayera, or to forsake a worldly life. 
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The same will hold true in any other instance. And 
if Ke ash, and have not, ’tis because me ash amiss. 
Because we ask in cold and general forms, such as 
only name the virtues, without describing their par¬ 
ticular parts, such as are not enough particular to our 
condition, and therefore make no ehauge in our hearts. 
Whereas, when a man enumerates all the parts of 
any virtue in his prayers, his eonseience is thereby 
awakened, and he is frighted at seeing how far short he 
is of it. And this stirs him up to an ardour in devo¬ 
tion, when he sees how much he wants of that virtue 
which he is praying for. 

I have, in the last chapter, laid before you the 
excellency of praise and thanhsgiving, and recom¬ 
mended that as the subject of your first devotions in 
the morning. 

And because an humble state of soul is the very 
state of religion, because humility is the l^e and soul 
of piety, the foundation and su}>})ort of every virtue 
and good work, the best guard and security of all 
holy affections; I shall recommend humility to you, 
as highly proper to be made the constant subject of 
your devotions, at this third Imir of the day; ear¬ 
nestly desiring you to think no day safe, or likely to 
end well, in which you have not thus early put your¬ 
self in this posture of humility, and called upon God 
to cany you through the day, in the exercise of a 
meek and lomly spirit. 

This virtue is so essential to the right state of our 
souls, that there is no pretending to a reasonable or 
pious life without it. We may as well think to see 
without eyes, or live without breath, as to live in the 
spirit of religion without the spirit oi humility. 

And although it is thus the soul and essence of all 
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religious duties, yet is it, generally speaking, the least 
umlerstood, the least regarded, the least intended, the 
least desired and sought after, of all other virtues, 
amongst all sorts of Christians. 

No people have more occasion to be afraid of the 
approaches of pride, than those who have made some ad¬ 
vances in a piojis life; for pride can grow as well upon our 
virtues as our vices, and steals upon us on all occasions. 

Every good thought that we have, every good action 
that we do, lays us oj)en to pride, and exposes us to 
the assaults of vanity and self-satisfaction. 

It is not only the beauty of our j)ersons, the gifts of 
fortune, our natural talents, and the distinctions of 
life; but even our devotions and alms, ovlt fastings and 
humiliations, expose us to fresh and strong tempta¬ 
tions of this evil spirit. 

And it is for this reason that I so earnestly advise 
every devout person to begin evciy day in this exer¬ 
cise; of humility, that he may go on in safety under the 
[troleetion of this good guide, and not fall a sacrifice 
to his own ])rogress in those virtues which are to save 
mankind from destruction. 

Humility does not consist in having a worse opi¬ 
nion of ourselves than we deserve, or in abasing our¬ 
selves lower than we really are; but as all virtue is 
founded in truth, so humility is founded in a true and 
just sense of our weahness, misery, and sin. Uc that 
rightly feels and lives in this sense of his condition, 
lives in humility. 

The weakness of our state appears from our in¬ 
ability to do any thing as of ourselves. In our na¬ 
tural state we are entirely without any 'power; we are 
indeed active beings, but can only act by a power 
that is every moment lent us from God. 

K 
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We have no more power of our own to move a 
hand, or stir a foot, than to move the sun, or stop the 
clouds. 

When we speak a word, we feel no more power in 
ourselves to do it, tlian wo feel ourselves able to raise 
the dead. For we act no more within our own piower, 
or by our own strength,when we speak a word, or make 
a sound, than the apostles acted -within their own power, 
or by their own strength, when a word from their mouth 
cast out deoils, and cured diseases. 

As it was solely the jmwer of God that enabled them 
to speak to such puiposes, so it is solely the power of 
God that enables us to speak at all. 

We indeed find that we ean speak, as we find that 
we are alive; but the actual exercise of speaking is no 
more in our own power, than the actual enjoyment of life. 

This is the dependent, lieljilcss poverty of our state; 
wliich is a great reason for humility. For, since wc; 
neither are, nor can do any thing of ourselves, to be 
proud of any thing that we are, or of any thing tliat 
we can do, and to ascribe glory to oui-selves for these 
things, as our own ornaments, has the guilt both of 
stealing and lyinr/. It lias the guilt of stealing, as it 
gives to ourselves those things which only belong to 
God; it has the guilt of lying, as it is the denying the 
truth of our state, and pretending to be something that 
we are not. 

Secondly, Another argument for humility is founded 
in the misery of our condition. 

Now the misery of our condition appears in this, 
that we use these borrowed powem of our nature, to 
the tmwwt and vexation of ourselves, and our fellow- 
creatures. 

God Almighty has entrusted us with the use of 
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reason, and wc use it to the disorder and corruption of 
our nature. Wc reason ourselves into all kinds of 
folly and misery, and make our lives the sport of foolish 
and extravagant ])assions; seeking after imaginary hap¬ 
piness in all kinds of shapes, creating to ourselves a 
thousand wants, amusing our hearts witli false hopes 
and fears, using tlie world worse than irrational animals, 
envying, vexing, and tormenting one another witli rest¬ 
less passions, and unreasonable contentions. 

Let any man but look back upon his own life, and 
sec what use he has made of his reason, how little he 
has eonsult<!d it, and how less he has followed it. 
What foolish jiassiontt, what vain thoughts, what need¬ 
less labours, what extravagant projects, have taken up 
the greatest part of his life. How foolish ho has been 
in his roords and conversation', how seldom he has done 
well with judyment, and how often he has been kept 
from doing ill by accident; how seldom he has been 
able to please himself, and how often he has displeased 
othera; how often he has changed his counsels, hated 
what he loved, and loved what he hated; how often 
he has been enraged and transported at trifles, pleased 
and displeased with the very same thinys, and con¬ 
stantly changing from one vanity to another. Let a man 
but take this view of his own life, and he will see reason 
enough to confess, that pride was not made for man. 

Let him but consider, that if the world knew all that 
of him, which he knows of himsplf; if they saw what 
vanity and passions govern his inside, and what secret 
tempers sully and corrupt his best actions; he would 
have no more pretence to be honoured and admired for 
his yoodness and wisdom, than a rotten and distempered 
body to be loved and admired for its beauty and 
comeliness. 

r2 
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Tliis is so true, and so known to the hearts of almost 
all people, that nothing would appear more dreadful to 
them, than to have their hearts thus fully discovered to 
the eyes of all beholders. 

And jierhaps there are very few people in the world 
who would not rather choose to die, than to have all 
their sea-et follies, the eiTors of their judgments, the 
vanity of their minds, X\\e falseness of their pretences, 
the frequency of their vain and disorderly passions, 
their imeasiness, hatred, envies, and vexations, made 
known unto the world. 

And shall jiride be entertained in a heart thus con¬ 
scious of its own miserable behaviour? Shall a 
creature in such a condition, that he could not support 
himself under the shame of being known to the world, 
in his real state; shall such a creature, because his 
shame is only knoun to God, to holy angels, and his 
own conscience; shall he, in the sight of God and holy 
angels, dare to b(^ vain and proud of himself? 

Thirdly, If to this we add the shame and ynilt of 
sin, wc shall find a still greater reason for humility. 

No creature that had lived in innocence, would have 
thereby got any pretence lor self-honour and esteem; 
because, as a creature, all that it is, or has, or does, is 
from God, and therefore the honour of all that belongs 
to it is only due to God. 

But if a creature that is a sinner, and under the dis¬ 
pleasure of the great Governor of all the world, and 
deserving nothing from him but pains and punishments 
for the shameful abuse of his powers; if such a creature 
pretends to self-glory for any thing that he is or does, 
he can only be said to glory in his shame. 

Now how monstrous and shameful the nature of 
sin is, is sufficiently apparent from that great Atone- 
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mmt, that is necessary to cleanse us from the guilt 
of it. 

Notliing less has been required to take away the 
guilt of our sins, than the sulFerings and death of the 
Son of God. Had he not taken our nature upon him, 
our natui’c had been for ever separated from God, and 
incapable of ever appearing before him. 

And is there any room for pride, or seJf-(jlory, whilst 
we are partakers of mch a nature as this ? 

Have our sins rendered us so abominable and odious 
to him that made us, that he could not so much as 
receive our pi’ayers, or admit our repentance, till the 
Son of God made himself man, and became a suffering 
advocate for our whole race; and can we, in thin state, 
pretend to high thoughts of ourselves ? Shall we pre¬ 
sume to take delight in our own worth, who are not 
worthy so much as to ask pardon for our sins, without 
the mediation and intercession of the Son of God ? 

Thus deep is the foundation of humility laid in these 
deploralde circumstances of our condition; which show 
that it is as great an oflence against truth, and the 
reason of things, for a man, in this state of things, to 
lay claim to any degrees of glory, as to pretend to the 
honour of creating himself. If man will boast of any 
thing as his own, he must boast of his misery and sin; 
for there is nothing else but this that is his own pro¬ 
perty. 

Turn your eyes towards heaven, and fancy that you 
saw what is doing there; that you saw cheruhinis and 
Seraphims, and all the glorious inhabitants of that 
place, all united in one work; not seeking glory from 
one another, nor labouring their own advancement, not 
contemplating their own 2)erfections, not singing their 
own pmte, not valuing themselves, and despising 
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others, but all employed in one and the same work, 
all happy in one and the same joy; casting down their 
crowns before the throne of God, giving glory, and 
honour, and power to him atoned 

Then tuni your eyes to the fallen world, and con¬ 
sider how unreasonable and odious it must be, for such 
poor wonns, such miserable sinners, to take delight in 
their oyirn fancied glories, whilst the highest and most 
glorious sons of heaven seek for no other greatness and 
honour, but that of ascriliing all honour, and greatness, 
and glory, to God alone ? 

Pride is only the disorder of the fallen world, it 
has no place amongst other beings; it can only subsist 
where ignorance and sensuality, lies and falsehood, 
lusts and impurity reign. 

Let a man, when he is most delighted with his own 
figure, look upon a crucifix, and contemplate our 
blessed Lord stretched out, and nailed upon a cross; 
and then let him consider how absurd it must be, for a 
heart full of pride and vanity to pray to God, through 
the sufferings of such a meek and enicified Saviour! 

These arc the reflections that you are often to medi¬ 
tate upon, that you may thereby be disposed to walk 
before God and man, in such a spirit of humility as 
becomes the weak, miserable, sinful state of all that 
are descended from fallen Adam, 

When you have by such general reflections as these 
convinced your mind of the reasonableness of humility, 
you must not content yourself with this, as if you were 
therefore humble, because your mind acknowledges 
the reasonableness of humility, and declares against 
pride. But you must immediately enter yourself into 


' Kev. iv. 10,11. 
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the j)ractiee of this virtue, like a young beginner, that 
has all of it to learn, tliat can learn but little at a tirae> 
and with great difficulty. You must consider that 
you have not only this virtue to learn, but that you 
must be content to proceed as a learner in it all your 
time, endeavouring after gi-eater degrees of it, and 
jn^actising every day acts of humility, as you every 
day j)ractise acts of devotion. 

You would not imagine yourself to be devout, be¬ 
cause in your judgment you approved of prayers, and 
often dccslared your mind in favour of devotion. Yet 
how many people imagine themselves humble enough, 
for no other reason, but because they often commend 
humility, and make vehement declarations against 
pride! 

Cieeus is a rich man, of good birth, and very fine 
parts. lie is fond of dresx, curious in the smallest 
matter's that can add any ornament to his peraon. He 
is haughty and imperious to all his inferiors, is very 
full of evei'y thing that he says, or docs, and never 
imagines it impossible for such a judgment as his to 
be mistaken. He can bear no contradiction, and dis¬ 
covers the weakness of your understanding, as soon as 
ever you oppose him. He changes every thing in his 
house, his and his equipage, as often as any thing 
more elegant comes in his way. Crncus would have 
been very religious, but that he always thought he 
was so. 

There is nothing so odious to Cwcus as a proud 
man; and the misfortune is, that in this he is so very 
quick-sighted, that he discovers in almost every body 
some strokes of vanity. 

On the other hand, he is exceedingly fond of humble 
and modest persons. Humility, says he, is so amiable 
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a quality, that it forces our esteem wherever we meet 
with it. Tliere is no possibility of despising the mean- 
eat person that has it, or of esteeming ihcgreatest man 
that wants it, 

Ccecus no more suspects himself to be proud, than 
he susj»ects his want of sense. And the reason of it 
is, because he always finds himself so in love with 
humility, and so enraged at pride. 

It is very true, Crecus, you speak sincm-ely, when 
you say you love humility, and abhor pride. You arc 
no hgpocrite, you speak the true sentiments of your 
mind: but then take this along with you, Ccecus, that 
you only love humility, and hate pride, in other people. 
You never once in your life thought of any other 
humility, or of any other pride, than that which you 
have seen in other people. 

The case of C'eecus is a common case; many people 
live in all the instances of pride, and indulge every 
vanity that can enter into their minds, and yet never 
suspect themselves to be governed by j)ride and 
vanity, because they know how much they dislike 
proud people, and how mightily they arc pleased with 
humility and modesty, wherever they find them. 

All their speeches in favour of humility, and all 
their railings against pride, are looked upon as so many 
true exercises and effects of their own humble spirit. 

Whereas, in truth, these arc so far from being proper 
acts or proofs of humility, that they are great argu¬ 
ments of the want of it. 

For the fuller of pride any one is himself, the more 
impatient will he be at the smallest instances of it in 
other people. And the less humility any one has iii 
his own mind, the more will he demand and be de¬ 
lighted with it in other people. 
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You must therefore act by a quite contrary mea¬ 
sure, and reckon yourself only so far humble, as you 
impose every instance of humility upon yourself, and 
never call for it in other people,—so far an enemy 
to pride, as you never ^)are it in youreelf, nor ever 
censure it in other persons. 

Now, in order to do this, you need only consider 
that j)ridc and humility signify nothing to you, but 
so far as they are your own; that they do you neither 
good nor harm, but as they are the tempers of your 
heart. 

The loving, therefore, of humility, is of no benefit 
or advantage to you, but so far as you love to see all 
your own thoiigbts, w’ords, and actions, governed by 
it. And the hating of pride does you no good, is no 
pcrfiiction in you, but so far as you hate to harbour 
any degi-eo of it in your own heart. 

Now in order to begin, and set out well, in the 
practice of humility, you must take it for granted that 
you are proud, that you have all your life been more 
or less infected with this unreasonable temper. 

You should believe, also, that it is your greatest 
weakness, that your heart is most subject to it, that 
it is so constantly stealing upon you, that you have 
reason to watch and suspect its approaches in all your 
actions. 

For this is what most people, especially new be¬ 
ginners in a pious life, may with great truth think of 
themselves. 

For there is no one vice that is more deeply rooted 
in our nature, or that receives such constant nourish¬ 
ment from almost every thing that we think or do: 
there being hardly any thing in the world that we 
want or use, or any action or duty of life, but pride 
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finds some means or other to take liold of it. So that 
at what time soever we begin to offer ourselves to 
God, we can hardly be surer of any thing, than that 
we have a great deal of pride to repent of. 

If, therefore, you find it disagreeable to your mind 
to entertain this opinion of yourself, and that you 
cannot put youreclf amongst those that want to be 
cured of pride, you may be as sure as if an atiffel 
fi'om heaven had told you, that you have not only 
much, but all your humility to seek. 

for you can have no greater sign of a more con¬ 
firmed pride, that when you think that you are hum¬ 
ble enough. He that thinks lus loves God enough, 
shows himself an entire stranger to that holy passion ; 
so lie that thinks he has humility enough, shows that 
he is not so much as a beginner in the practice of tine 
humility. 


CIIAPTEE XVII. 

SHOWING now riFFICUI.T THK TRACTICE OF HOMII.ITT IS MAIIF., BY 
THE GKNERAI, SPIRIT AND TEMPER OF THE WORI.D. HOW CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY BEOUIRHTH US TO LIVE CONTRARY TO THE WORLD. 


Every person, when he fir.st applies himself to the 
exercise of this virtue of humility, must, as I said 
before, consider himself as a learner, that is, to learn 
something that is contrary to former tempers and 
habits of mind, and which can only be got by daily 
and constant practice. 

He has not only as much to do as he that has some 
new art or science to learn, but he lias also a great 
deal to unlearn ; he is to forget and lay aside his own 
spirit, which has been a long while fixing and forming 
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itself; lie must forget and depart from abundance 
of passions and opinions, 'whicli t\\e fashion, and vogue, 
and spirit of the would, have made natural to him. 

He must lay aside his own spirit; because as we 
are born in sin, so in fride, which is as natural to us 
as self-love, and continually springs from it. And 
this is the reason why Christianity is so often repre¬ 
sented as a new birth, and a new spirit. 

He must lay aside the opinions and p.ossions which 
he has received from the world; because the vogue 
and fashion of the world, by which we have been car¬ 
ried away as in a torrent, before wc could pass right 
judgments of the value of things, is, in many respects, 
contrary to humilitg; so that we must nnlearn what 
the spirit of the world has taught us, before wc can be 
governed by the spirit of humility. 

The dc'dl is called in Scrijiture the prince of this 
world, because he has great power in it, because many 
of its rules and principles arc invented by this evil 
spirit, the father of all lies and falsehood, to separate 
ns from God, and prevent our return to hajipiness. 

Now, according to the spirit and vo(jue of this 
world, whose corrupt air wc have all breathed, there 
arc many things that pass for great and honourable, 
and most desirable, which yet are so far from being so, 
that the true greatness and honour of our nature con¬ 
sists in the not desiring them. 

To abound in wealth, to have fine houses, and rich 
clothes, to be beautiful in our peraons, to have titles 
of dignity, to be above our fellow-creatures, to com¬ 
mand the bows and obeisance of other people, to be 
looked on with admiration, to overcome our enemies 
with power, to subdue all that oppose us, to set out 
ouraelves in as much splendour as we can, to live 
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highly and magnificently, to cat, and drink, and de¬ 
light ourselves in the most costly manner, these are 
the great, the honourable, tlie desirable things, to 
■which the spirit of the world turns the eyes of all 
people. And many a man is afraid of standing still, 
and not engaging in the pursuit of these things, lest 
the same world should take him for a fool. 

The history of the Gospel is chiefly the history of 
Christ’s conquest over this spirit of the worlcf. And 
the number of true Christians is onlj' the number of 
those who, following the Spirit of Christ, have lived 
contrary to this spirit of the world. 

If any man Jutth not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his. Again, Whosoever is born of God, over- 
cometh the world. Set your affections on things above, 
and not on things on the earth; for ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God. This is the lan¬ 
guage of the whole N(!w Testament: this is the mark 
of Christianity: you are to be dead, that is, dead to 
the spirit and temper of the world, and live a new life 
in the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

But notwithstanding the clearness and plainness of 
these doctrines which thus renounce the world, yet 
great part of Christians live and die slaves to the cus¬ 
toms and temper of the world. 

How many people swell with pride and vanity, for 
such things as they would not know how to value at 
all, but that they arc admired in the world! 

Would a man take ten years more drudgery in 
business to add treo horses more to his coach, but that 
he knows that the world most of all admires a coach 
and SUB? How feaiful are many people of having 
their houses poorly furnished, or themselves meanly 
clothed, for this only reason, lest the world should make 
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no account of tliein, and place them amongst /orv and 
mean people! 

How often wotdd a man have yielded to the 
haughtiness and ill-nature of others, and shown a 
submmive temper, but that he dares not j)as8 for such 
a poor-spirited man in the o]dnion of the world! 

Many a man would often drop a resentment, and 
forgive an affront, but that he is afraid if he should, 
the world would not forgivt; him. 

TIow many would practise Christian temperance and 
sobriety in its utmost perfection, were it not for the 
censure which the world passes upon sneh a life! 

Others have frequent intentions of living up to the 
rules ofClii’isiian perli^etion, which they are frighted 
from, by considering what the world would saj’ of 
them. 

Thus do the imj)ressions which we have received 
from living in the world enslave our minds, that we 
dare not attempt to be cmineut in the sight of God 
and holy angels, for iear of being little in the eyes of 
the world. 

From this quarter arises the greatest difficulty of 
humility, beeaus(! it cannot subsist in any mind, but 
so far as it is dead to the world, and has parted with 
all desires of cnjo 3 iug its greatne-ss and honoui’s. So 
that in order to be tmly humble, you must unlcani 
all those notions which you have been all your life 
leaniing from this corrupt si)irit of the world. 

You can make no stand against the assaults of 
pride, the meek affections of humility can have no 
place in your soul, till you sto]) the j>ower of the world 
over you, and resolve against a hlind obedience to its 
laws. 

And when you are once advanced thus far, as to be 
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able to stand still in the torrent of worldly yas/tio«s 
and (ypinions, and examine the worth and value of 
things whieh are most admired and valued in the world, 
yon have gone a great way in the gaining of your 
freedom, and have laid a good foundation for the 
amendment of your heart. 

For as gnjat as the power of the world is, it is all 
built upon a blind obedience; and we need only open 
our eyes to get quit of its power. 

Ask whom you will, learned or unlearned, every one 
seems to know and confess, that the general temper 
and spirit of the world is nothing else but humour, 
folly, and extravayunce. 

Who will not own, that the wisdom of philosophy, 
the piety of religion, were always confined to a small 
number? and is not this expressly owning and con- 
fessing, that the common spirit and temper of the 
woi’ld is neither according to the wisdom oiphilosophy 
nor the piety of religion 1 

The world, therefore, seems enough condemned 
even by itself, to make it very easy for a thinking man 
to be of the same judgment. 

And, therefore, I hope you will not think it a hard 
saying, that in order to be humble, you must withdraw 
your ohedienee from that vulgar spirit, which gives 
laws to fops and coquets, and form your judgments 
according to the wisdom of philosojdiy, and the piety 
of religion. Who would be afraid of making such a 
change as this ? 

Again; to lessen your fear and regard to the opinion 
of the world, think how soon the world will disregard 
you, and have no more thought or concern about you, 
than about the poorest animal that died in a ditch. 

Your friends, if they can, may bury you with some 
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distinction, and set np a monument, to let posterity 
see that your dust lies under such a atone; and when 
that is done, all is done. Your place is filled up hy 
another, the world is just in the same state it was, you 
are blotted out of its sight, and iis much forgotten hy 
the world as if you had never belonged to it. 

Think upon tlic rich, the great, and the learned 
persons, that have made a great figure, and been high 
in the esteem of the world; many of them died in 
your time, and yet they are sunk, and lost, and gone, 
and as much disnigarded by the world, as if they had 
been only so many bubbles of mater. 

Think, again, how many poor souls see heaven lost, 
and lie now expecting a miserable eternity, for their 
service and homage to a world that thinks itself every 
whit as well without them, and is just as merry as it 
was when they were in it. 

Is it therefore worth your while to lose the smallest 
degree of virtue, for the sake of pleasing so bad a 
■master, and so false a friend, as the world is ? 

Is it worth your while to bow the knee to such an 
idol as this, that so soon will have neither eyes, nor 
ears, nor a heart, to regard you, instead of serving that 
great, and holy, and mighty God, that will make all 
his servants pai'takers of his own eternity 'f 

Will you let the fear of a false world, that has no 
love for you, keep you from the feai* of that God, who 
has created you only that he may love and bless you to 
all eternity ? 

Lastly, You must consider what behaviour the pro- 
fc.'ssion of Christianity requireth of you with regard to 
the world. 

Now this is plainly delivered in these words: Who 
gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us 
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from this jiresmt evil tvorld.^ Cliristianity there¬ 
fore implietli a deliverance from this world, and he 
that jirofesseth it, professeth to live contrary to every 
thing, and every temper, that is peculiar to this evil 
world. 

St. John declareth this opposition to the world in 
this manner: They are cf the world: therefore speak 
they of the world, and the world henreth them. If'e 
are of God.^ This is the ‘description of the followers 
of Christ; and it is proof enough, that no people are 
to be reckoned Christians in reality, wlio in their 
liearts and tempers belong to this world. We know, 
saitli the same apostle, that we are of God, and the 
whole world licth in wickedness^ Christians, therefore, 
can no farther know that they are of God, than so far 
as they know they are not of the world; that is, that 
they do not live according to the ways and spirit of 
the world. For all the ways, and maxims, and j)olitics, 
and tempers of the world, lie in wickedne.ss. And he 
is only of God, or boni of God in Christ Jesus, who 
has overcome this world, that is, who has chosen to live 
by faith, and govern his actions by the priiauplcs of a 
wisdom revealed from God by Christ Jesus. 

St. Paul takes it for a certainty, so well known to 
Christians, that they are no longer to be considered 
as living in this world, that he thus argues from it, 
as from an undeniable principle, concerning the abo¬ 
lishing the rites of the Jewish law: Wlmrefore if ye 
he dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances?* There could he no argument in this, 
but in the apostle’s taking it for undeniable, that 
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Christians knew that their profession required them 
to have done with all the tempers and passions of the 
world, to live as citizens of the new Jerusalem, and to 
have their conversation in heaven. 

Our blessed Lord himself has fully determined this 
point, in these words: They are not of this world, as I 
am not of this world. This is the state of Christianity 
with regard to this world. If you are not thus out 
of, and contrary to the w'erld, you want the distin¬ 
guishing mark of Christianity; you do not belong to 
Christ, but by being out of the world, as he was out 
of it. 

We may deceive ourselves, if we please, with vain 
and softening comments upon these words; but they 
are, and will be, understood in their first simplicity 
iriKi plainness bj’ every one that reads them in the 
same sj)irit that oui- blessed Lord spoke them. And 
to understand them in any lower, less significant 
meaning, is to let carnal wisdom explain away that 
doctrine by whieli itself was to be destroyed. 

The Christian’s great conquest over the world is all 
contained in the mystery of Christ upon the cross. It 
was there, and from thence, that he taught all Chris¬ 
tians how they were to come out of, and conquer the 
world, and what they were to do in order to be his 
disciples. And all the doctrines, sacraments, and 
institutions of the Gospel are only so many explica¬ 
tions of the meaning, and applications of the benefit, 
of this great mystery. 

And the state of Christianity implicth nothing else, 
but an entire, absolute conformity to that spirit which 
Christ showed in the mysterious sacrifice of himself 
upon the cross. 

Every man therefore is only so far a Christian, as 
s 
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he partakes of the spirit of Christ. It was this that 
made St. Paul so passionately express himself, God 
forbid that I shoukl glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: but why does he glory? Is it 
because Christ had suffered in his stead, and had ex¬ 
cused Irm from suffering ? No, by no means. But it 
was because his Christian profession had called him to 
the lionour of suffering with Christ, and of dying to 
the world under reproach and contempt, as he had done 
ujion the cross. For he immediately adds, hy whom 
tlu‘ world is a'ucified unto me, and I unto the world.' 
This, you see, was the reason of his glory in the cross 
of Christ, because it had called him to a like state of 
death and crucifixion to the world. 

Thus was the cross of Christ, in St. Paul’s days, the 
glory of Christians; not as it signified their not being 
ashamed to own a Master that was crucified, but as it 
signified their gloiying in a religion which was nothing 
else but a doctrine of the cross, that called them to the 
same suftering spirit, the same sacrifice of them¬ 
selves, the same renunciation of the world, the same 
humility and meekness, the same patient bearing of 
injuries, reproaches, and contempts, and the same dying 
to all the greatness, honours, and happiness of this 
world, which Christ showed upon the cross. 

To have a true idea of Christianity, we must not 
consider our blessed Lord as sufl'ering in our stead, 
but as our representative, acting in our name, and 
with such particular merit, as to make onv joining with 
him acceptable unto God. 

He suffered, and was a sacrifice, to make our sufl'er- 
ngs and sacrifice of ourselves fit to be received by 
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God. And we are to sufFer, to be crucified, to die, 
to rise with Christ; or else his crucifixion, death, and 
resurrection will profit us nothing. 

The necessity of this conformity to all that Christ 
did and suffered upon our account is very plain from 
the whole tenor of Scripture. 

First, As to his sufferings: this is the only condition 
of our being saved by them, ^ me suffer with him, me 
shall also reign with him. 

Secondly, As to his crucifixion; hnoTving this, that 
onr old man is crocked with him}, &c. Here you 
see Christ is not crucified in our stead; but unless 
our old man be really crucified with him, the cross of 
Christ will profit us nothing. 

Thirdly, As to the death of Christ, the condition is 
this: If me he dead with Christ, me believe that we shall 
also lire with him. If tlicrcforo Christ be dead alone, 
if we ai‘e not dead with him, wc arc as sure, from this 
Scripture, that we shall not live with him. 

Lastly, As to the resurrection of Christ, the Scrip¬ 
ture showeth us how we are to partake of the benefit 
of it: If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.^ 

Thus you see how plainly the Scripture sets forth 
our blessed Lord as our representative, acting and 
suffering in our name, binding and obliging us to 
conform to all that he did and suffered for us. 

It was for this reason that the holy Jesus said of 
his disciples, and in them of all true believers. They 
are not of this world as I am not of this world. Be¬ 
cause all true believers, conforming to the sufferings. 
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crucifixion, death, and resurrection of Christ, live no 
longer after the spirit and temper of this world, but 
their life is hid with Christ in God. 

This is the state of separation from the world, to 
which all orders of Christians arc called. They 
must so far renounce all worldly tempers, be so far 
governed by the things of another life, as to show 
that they are truly and really crucified, dead, and 
risen, with Christ. And it is as necessary for all 
Christians to conform to this great change of spirit, to be 
thus in Christ new creatures, as it was necessary that 
Christ should suffer, die, and rise again, for our salvation. 

How high the Christian life is placed above the 
ways of this world, is wonderfully described by St. 
Paul, in these words : Wherefore henceforth know toe 
no man after the flesh: yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we him no 
more. Therefore if any man he in Christ, he is a new 
creature : old things are passed away; behold, all things 
arc become new.^ 

lie that feels the force and spirit of these words, 
<!an hardly boar any human interpretation of them. 
Henceforth, says he, that is, since the deatli and 
resurrection of Christ, the state of Christianity is be¬ 
come so glorious a state, that we do not even consider 
Christ himself as in the flesh upon earth, but as a 
God of glory in heaven; we know and consider our¬ 
selves not as men in the flesh, but as fellow-members 
of a new society, that are to have all our hearts, our 
tempers, and conversation, in heaven. 

Thus is it that Christianity has placed us out of and 
above the world ; and we fall from our calling, as soon 
as we fall into the tempers of the world. 
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Now as it was the spirit of the world that nailed 
our blessed Lord to the cross; so every man that has 
tlie spirit of Christ, that opposes the world as he did, 
will certainly be crucified by the world, some way or 
other. 

For Christianity still lives in the same world that 
Christ did; and these two will be utter enemies, till 
the kingdom of darkness is entirely at an end. 

Had you lived with our Saviour as his true disciple, 
you had then been hated as he was; and if you now 
live in his spirit, the world will be the same enemy to 
you now, that it was to him then. 

If you were oftius woi'Ul, saith the blessed Lord, the 
world would love its own : but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hatethyoud 

We are apt to lose the true meaning of these words, 
by considering them only as an historical description 
of something that was the state of our Saviour and his 
disciples at that time. But this is reading the Scrip¬ 
ture as a dead letter ; for they exactly describe the 
state of true Christians at this, and at all other times, to 
the end of the world. 

For as true Christianity is nothing else but the 
spirit of Christ, so whether that spirit appear in the 
pereon of Christ himself, or his Apostles, or followers 
in any age, it is the same thing; whoever hath his 
spirit will be hated, despised, and condemned by the 
world, as he was. 

For the world will always love its own, and none 
but its own: this is as certain and unchangeable, as 
the contrariety betwixt light and darhness. 

When the holy Jesus saith. If the world hate you, 
' John XV. 19. 
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lie does not add by way of consolation, that it may 
some time or other cease its hatred, or that it will not 
always hate them; but he only gives this as a reason 
for their bearing it, you know that it hated me, before 
it hated you ; signifying, that it was he, that is, his 
spirit, that by reason of its contrariety to the world, 
was then, and always would be, hated by it. 

You will perhaps say, that the world has now be¬ 
come Christian, at least that part of it where we live; 
and therefore the world is not now to bo considered in 
the same state of opposition to Christianity, as when it 
was heathen. 

It is granted, the world now professeth Christianity 
But will any one say that this Christian world is of the 
spirit of Christ ? Are its general tempers the tempers 
of Christ ? Are the passions of sensuality, self-love, 
pride, covetousness, ambition, and vain-glory, less con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel now they are amongst 
Christians, that when they were amongst heathens ? 
Or will you say that the tempers and passions of the 
heathen world are lost and gone ? 

Consider, secondly, what you are to mean by the 
world. Now this is fully described to our hands by 
St. John. All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life^, &c. This is 
an exact and full description of the world. Now will 
you say that this world is become Christian ? But if 
all this still subsists, then the same world is now in 
being, and the same enemy to Christianity, that it was 
in St. John's daj^. 

It was this world that St. John condemned, as 
being not of the Father: w'hether therefore it out¬ 
wardly professeth, or openly persecuteth, Christianity* 
' 1 John ii. 6. 
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it is still in the same state of contrariety to the true 
spirit and holiness of the Gospel. 

And indeed the world, by professing Christianity, is 
so far from being a less dangerous enemy than it was 
before, that it has by its favours destroyed more Chris¬ 
tians than ever it did by the most violent persecution. 

We must thei'cfore be so far from considenug the 
world as in a. state of less enmity and opposition to 
Christianity than it was in the first times of the Gospel, 
that we must guard against it as a greater and more 
dangerous enemy now, than it was in those times. 

It is a greater enemy, because it has greater j)Ower 
over Christians by its favours, riches, honours, rewards, 
and protection, than it had by the fire and fury of its 
persecutions. 

It is more dangerous enemy, by having lost its 
appeal ance of enmity. Its outward ]>rofession of Chris¬ 
tianity maki's it no longer considered as an enemy, and 
therefore the generality of people are easily persuadeil 
to resign themselves up to be governed and directed 
by it. 

How many consciences are kept at quiet, upon no 
other foundation, but because they sin under the 
authority of the Christian world! 

How many directions of the Gospel lie by unre¬ 
garded, and how unconcernedly do particular persons 
read them, for no other reason but because they seem 
unregarded by the Christian world! 

How many compliances do people make to tlie Chris¬ 
tian world, without any hesitation or remorse; Avhich, 
if they had been required of them only by heathens, 
would have been refused, as contrary to the holiness of 
Christianity! 

Who could be content with seeing how contraiy 
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his life is to the Gospel, but because he sees that he 
lives as the Christian world doth ? 

Who, that reads the Gospel, would want to be per¬ 
suaded of the necessity of preat self-denial, humilHt/, 
and poverty of spirit, but that the authority of the 
world has banished this doctrine of the cross ? 

There is nothing, therefore, that a good Christian 
ought to be more suspicious of, or more constantly 
guanl against, than the authority of tlie Christian 
wirrld. 

And all the passages of Scripture which represent the 
world as contrary to Christianity, which require our 
sejiaration from it, as from a. Mammon of nnritjhteom- 
ness, a monster of iniquity, arc ail to be taken in the 
same strict sense, in relation to the present world. 

For the change that the world has undergone has 
only altered its methods, but not lessened its power, 
of destroying religion. 

Christians had nothing to fear from the heathen 
world but the loss of their lives; but the world become 
a friend, makes it difficult for them to save their 
religion. 

Whilst jyride, sensuality, covetousrtess, and andntion, 
had only the authority of the heathen world, Christians 
were thereby made more intent upon the contrary vir¬ 
tues. But when pride, sensuality, covetousness, and 
ambition, have the authority of the Christian world, 
then private Christians are in the utmost danger, not 
only of being shamed out of the practice, but of losing 
the very notion, of the piety of the Gospel. 

There is, therefore, hardly any possibility of saving 
yourself from the present world, but by considering it 
as the same wicked enemy to all true holiness, as it is 
represented in the Scriptures; and by assuring your- 
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self, that it is as dangerous to conform to its temperx 
and passions now it is Christian, as when it was 
heathen. 

For oidy ask yourself, Is the piety, the humility, 
the sobriety of the Christian world, the piety, the hu¬ 
mility, and sobriety of the Christian spirit ? If not, 
how can you be more undone by any world, than by 
conforming to that which is Christian ? 

Need a man do more to make his soul unfit for the 
meiHjy of God, than by being greedy and ambitious of 
honour ? Yet how can a man renounce this temper, 
witliout renouncing the spirit and temper of the world, 
in which you now live ? 

How can a man be made more incapable of the 
spirit of Christ, than by a wrong value for money ? 
and yet, how can he be more wrong in his value of 
it, than by following the authority of the Christian 
world ? 

Nay, in every order and station of life, whether of 
learning or business, either in Church or State, you 
(»nnot act up to the spirit of religion, without re¬ 
nouncing the most general temper and behaviour of 
those who are of the same order and business as 
yourself. 

And though human prudence seems to talk mighty 
wisely about the necessity of avoiding particularities, 
yet he that dares not be so weah as to be particular, 
will be often obliged to avoid the most substantial 
duties of Christian piety. 

These reflections will, I hope, help you to break 
through those difficulties, and resist those tempta¬ 
tions, which the authority and fashion of the world 
have raised against the practice of Christian hu¬ 
mility. 
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ClIAMEE XVllI. 

SHOWING HOW THE KDHCATION WHICH MEN GENERAILT RECEIVE IN 
TIIHIR YOUTH MAKES THE DOCTRINES OF HOMII.ITY DIFFICULT TO 
HE FHACTISED. THE Sl’IEIT OF A BETTER EDUCATION REI'RESENTKD 
IN THE CHARACTER OF FATERNUS. 

Another difficulty in the practice of humility arises 
from our education. We are all of us, for the most 
part, corruptly educated, and then committed to take 
our course in a corrupt world; so that it is no wonder 
if examples of great piety are so seldom seen. 

Great part of the world are undone by being bom 
and bred in families that have no religion: where they 
are made vicious and irregular, by being like those 
with whom they first lived. 

But this is not the thing I now mean; the education 
that I here intend, is such as children generally receive 
imm virtuous and sober parents, and learned tutors 
and governors. 

Had we continued perfect, as God created the first 
man, perhaps the perfection of our nature had been a 
sufficient self-instruction for every one. But as sick¬ 
ness and diseases have created the necessity of viedi.- 
cines and physicians, so the change and disorder of 
our rational nature have introduced the necessity of 
education and tutors. 

And as the only end of the physician is to restore 
nature to its own state, so the only end of education is 
to restore our rational nature to its proper state. Edu¬ 
cation, therefore, is to be considered as a reason bor¬ 
rowed at second-lumd, which is, as far as it can, to 
supply the loss of original perfection. And as physic 
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may justly be called the art of restoring health, so 
education should be considered in no other light, 
than as the art of recovering to man the use of his 
reason. 

Now as the instruction of every art or science is 
founded upon the discoveries, the nnsdom, ex])erience, 
and maxims, of the several great men that have la¬ 
boured in it; so human wisdom, or right use of our 
reason, which young people should be called to by 
their education, is nothing else but the best experience, 
and finest reasonings, of men that have devoted them¬ 
selves to the study of wisdom, and tlie improvement of 
human nature. 

All, therefore, that great saints, and dying men, 
when the fullest of light and conviction, and after the 
highest improvement of their reason, all that they 
have said of the necessity of piety, of the excellency 
of mrtue, of their duty to God, of the emptiness of 
riches, of the vanity of the world; all the sentences, 
judgments, reasonings, and maxims, of the wisest of 
philosophers, %vhen in their highest state of wisdom, 
should constitute the cmnmxm lessons of instruction for 
youthful minds. 

This is the only way to make the yotmg and ignorant 
part of the world the better for the wisdom and hnow- 
ledge of the wise and ancient. 

An education which is not tchoUy intent upon this, 
is as much beside the point, as an art of physic 
that had little or no regard to the restoration of 
health. 

The youths that attended upon Pythagoras, So- - 
crates, Plato, and Epictetus, were thus educated. Their 
every-day lessons and instructions were so many lec¬ 
tures upon the nature of man, his true end, and the 
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right use of his faculties; upon the immortality of the 
soul, its relation to God, the beauty of virtue, and its 
agreeableness to the Divine Nature; upon the dignity 
of reason, the necessity of temperance, fortitude, and 
generosity, and the shame and folly of indulging our 
passions. 

Now as Christianity has, as it were, new created 
the moral and religious world, and set eveiy thing 
tliat is reasonable, wise, holy, and desirable, in its true 
point of light; so one would expect, that the educa¬ 
tion of youth should be as much bettered and amended 
by Christianity, as the faith and doctrines of religion 
are amended by it. 

As it has introduced such a nem state of things, 
and so fully informed us of the nature of man, the 
ends of his creation, the state of his condition; as it 
has fixed all our goods and evils, taught us the means 
of purifying our souls, pleasing God, and becoming 
eternally happy; one might naturally suppose, that 
every Christian country abounded with schools for the 
teaching, not only a few questions and answers of a 
Catechism, but for the forming, training, and practising 
youth in such an outward course of life, as the highest 
precepts, the strictest rules, and the sublimest doctrines 
of Christianity require. 

An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, had 
no other end, but to teach you to think, judge, act, 
and follow such rules of life as Pythagoras or Socrates 
used. 

And is it not as reasonable to suppose, that a Chris¬ 
tian education should have no other end, but to teach 
youth how to think, and judge, and act, and live, 
according to the strictest laws of Christianity ? 

At least, one would suppose, that, in all Christian 
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schools, the teaching youth to begin their lives in the 
spi'/f't of Christianity, in such seventy of behaviour, 
such ahstincuce, sobriety, humility, and devotion, as 
Christianity requires, should not only be more, but 
a hundred times more regarded, than any, or all 
things else. 

For our education should imitate our guardian 
angels; suggest nothing to our minds but what is wise 
and holy; help us to discover and subdue every vain 
passion of oiu’ hearts, and every false judgment of our 
minds. 

And it is as sober and reasonable to expect and 
require all tliis benefit of a Christian education, as to 
require that physic should strengthen all that is right 
in our nature, and remove that which is sickly and 
diseased. 

But, alas, our modem education is not of this kind. 

The jirst temper that we try to awaken in children, 
is pride; as dangerous a passion as that of lust. Wc 
stir them up to vain tlioughts of themselves, and do 
every thing we can to puff up their minds with a sense 
of their own abilities. 

Whatever -way of life we intend tliem for, wc apply 
to the fire and vanity of their minds, and exhort tliem 
to every thing from corrupt motives. We stir them 
up to action from principles of sirife and ambition, 
from glory, envy, and a desire of distinction, that 
they may excel others, and shine in the eyes of the 
world. 

We repeat and inculcate these motives upon them, 
till they think it a part of their duty to be proud, 
envious, and vain-glorious of their own accomplish¬ 
ments. 

And when we have taught them to scorn to be out- 
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done by any, to bear no riwd, to thirst after e»eny 
instance of applause, to be content with nothing but 
the highest distinctions, then we begin to take comfort 
in them, and promise tlio world some mighty things 
from youths of such a glorious spirit. 

If children are intended for holi/ orders, viC set before 
them some eminent orator, whoso Jim preaching has 
made him the admiration of the age, and carried 
him through all the dignities and irreferments of the 
Church. We encoui’i^e them to have these honours 
in their eye, and to expect tlio reward of their studies 
from them. 

If the youth is intended for a trade, we bid him 
look at all the rich men of the same trade, and con- 
sid(!r how many now are carried about in their 
stately coacluis, who began in the same low degree 
as he now does. We awaken his ambition, and 
endeavour to give his mind a right turn, by often 
telling him how vciy rich such and such a tradesman 
di(»l. 

If he is to be a lawyer, then wo set great counsellors, 
hrds, judges, and chancellors, before his eyes. We 
tell him what great Jees, and great applause, attend 
fine pleading. We exhort him to take fire at these 
things, to raise a spirit of emulation in himself, and to 
be content with nothing less than the highest honours 
of tile long rohe. 

That this is the nature of our best education, is too 
plain to need any proof; and I believe there ari; few 
pai-ents, but would be glad to see these instiuctions 
daily given to their children. 

And after all this, we complain of the effects of 
pride; we wonder to see grown men actuated and 
governed by ambition, envy, setyrn, and a desire of 
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glory; not considering that they were all the time of 
their youth called upon to all their action and indusby, 
upon the same principles.- 

You teach a child to scmn to be outdone, to thirst for 
distinction and applause; and is it any wonder that he 
continues to act all his life in the same manner? 

Now if a youth is ever to bo so far a Christian, as 
to govern hia heart by the doctrines of humilitj/, I 
would fain know at mhat time he is to begin it: or, if 
he is ever to begin it at all, why we train him up in 
temi)e)-s quite contraiy to it ? 

How dry and poor must tlie doctrine of humility 
sound to a youth, that has been spurred up to all his 
industry by ambition, envy, emulation, and a desire of 
yUrry and distinction! And if he is not to act by 
these principles when he is a matt, why do we call him 
to act by them in his youth ? 

JUnvy is acknowledged by all peojdc to be the most 
umjenerous, hose, and irnelmd passion that can enter 
into the heart of man. 

And is this a temper to be instilled, nourished, and 
established, in the minds of young people ? 

1 know it is said, that it is not envy, but emulation, 
that is intended to be awakened in the minds of young 
men. 

But this is vainly said. For when children are 
taught to bear no nval, and to scorn to be outdone by 
any of tlieir age, they are plainly and directly taught 
to be envious. For it is impossible for any one to 
have this scorn of being outdone, and this contention 
with ricai's, without burning with ent|y against all those 
that seem to excel him, or get any distinction from 
him. So that what children are taught is rank envy, 
and only covered with a name of a less odious sound. 
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Secondly, If envy is thus confessedly bad, and it be 
only emulation that is endeavoured to be awakened in 
children, surely there ought to be great care taken, 
that children may know the one from the other:— 
that they may abominate the one as a gi'eat crime, 
whilst they give the other admission into their minds. 

But if this were to be attempted, the fineness of the 
distinction betwixt envy and emulation, would show 
tliat it was easier to divide them in words, than to 
separate them in action. 

For emulation, when it is defined in its best manner, 
is nothing else but a refinement upon envy, or rather 
the most plausible part of that black and venomous 
passion. 

And though it is easy to separate them in the notion, 
yet tlie most acute philosopher, that understands the 
art of distinguishing ever so well, if lie gives himself 
up to emulation, will certainly find himself deep in 
envy. 

For envy is not an original temper, but the natural, 
necessary, and unavoidable effect of emulation, or a 
desire of glory. 

So that he who establishes the one in the minds of 
people, necessarily fixes the other there. And there 
is no other possible way of destroying envy, but by 
destroying emulation, or a desire of glory. For the 
one always rises and falls in pi'oportion to the other. 

I know it is said in defence of this method of edu¬ 
cation, that ambition, and a desire of glory, are neces¬ 
sary to excite young people to industry; and that if 
we were to press upon them the doctrines of humility, 
we should deject their minds, and sink them into duU 
ness and idleness. 

But those people who say this, do not consider, 
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that this reason, if it has any strength, is full as strong 
against pressing the doctrines of humility upon grown 
»»e», lest we should deject their minds, and sink them 
into dulness and idleness. 

For who does not see, that middle-aged men want as 
much the assistance of pride, ambition, and vain-glory, 
to spur them up to action and industry, as children 
do? And it is very certain, that the precepts of 
humility are more contrary to the designs of such 
men, and more grievous to their minds when they are 
pressed upon them, than they are to the minds of 
young persons. 

This reason, therefore, that is given, why children 
should not be trained up in the principles of true 
humility, is as good a reason why the same humility 
should never be required of grown men. 

IViirdhi. Let those people who think that children 
would be spoiled, if they were not thus educated, 
consider this:— 

Could they think, that, if any children had been 
educated by our blessed Lord, or his holy apostles, 
their minds would have been sunk into dulness and 
'dlencss ? 

Or could they think, that such children would not 
have been trained up in the profoundcst principles of 
a strict and true humility ? Can they say that our 
blessed Lord, who was the meekest and humblest man 
that ever was on earth, was hindered by his humility 
from being the greatest example of worthy and glo¬ 
rious actions, that ever were done by man ? 

Can they say that his apostles, who lived in the 
humble spirit of their Master, did therefore cease to be 
laborious and active instruments of doing good to all 
the world ? 


T 
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A few such reflections as these are sufiicient to ex¬ 
pose all the poor pretences for an education in pride 
and ambition. 

■ Paternus lived about two hundred years ago; he 
had but one son, whom he educated himself in his 
own Ijousc. As they were sitting together in the 
garden, when the child was ten years old, Paternus 
thus began to him: 

The little time that you have been in the world^ 
my child, you have spent wholly with me; and my 
love and tenderness to you has made you look upon 
me as your only friend and benefactor, and the cause 
of all the comfort and pleasure that you enjoy; your 
heart, I know, u'ould be ready to break with grief, if 
you thought this was the last day that I should live 
with you. 

But, my child, though you now think yourself 
mighty happy, because you have hold of my hand, 
you are now in the hands, and under the tender 
care of a much greater Father and Friend than I 
am, whose love to you is far greater than mine, and 
from whom you receive such blessings as no mortal 
can give. 

That God whom you have seen me daily worship, 
whom I daily call upon to bless both you and me, 
and all mankind, whose wondrous acts are recorded in 
those Scriptures which you constantly read; that God 
who created the heavens and the earth, who brought 
a flood upon the whole world, who saved Noah in the 
ark, who was the God Of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
whom Job blessed and praised in the greatest afilictions, 
who delivered the Israelites out of the hands of the 
Egyptians, who was the protector of righteous Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua, and holy Daniel, who sent so many 
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prophets into the world, who sent his Son Jesus Christ 
to redeem mankind; this God, who has done all these 
great things, who has created so many millions of men 
who lived and died before you were born, with whom 
the spirits of good men that arc departed this life now 
live, whom infinite numbers of angels now worship in 
heaven; this great God, who is the Creator of worlds, 
of angels, and men, is your loving Father and Friend, 
your good Creator and nourisher, from whom, and 
not from me, you received your being ten years ago, 
at the time that I planted that little tender ehu which 
you there see. 

I myself am not half the age of this s/ia(/y oak, 
under whicli we sit; many of our fathers have sat 
under its boughs, we have all of us called it ours in 
our turn, though it stands, and drops its masters, as 
it droj)s its leaves. 

You see, my son, this wide and large firmament 
over our heads, where the sun and moon, and all the 
stars appear in their turns. If you were to be car¬ 
ried up to any of these bodies at this vast distance 
from us, you would still discover others as much 
above you, as the stars that you see here are above 
the earth. Were you to go up 6r down, east or 
west, north or south, you would find the same height 
without any top, and the same depth without any 
hottom. 

And yet, my child, so great is God, that all these 
bodies added together are but as a ffrain of sand in 
his sight. And yet you are as much the care of this 
great God and Father of all worlds and all spirits, 
as if he had no son but you, or there was no cerature 
for him to love and protect but you alone. He 
numbers the hairs of your head, watches over you, 
T 2 
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sleeping or waking, and has preserved yon from a 
thousand dangers, which neither you, nor I, know 
any thing of. 

How poor my power is, and how little I am able 
to do for you, you have often seen. Your late nch- 
ttm has shown you how little I could do for you 
in that state; and the frequent pains of your head 
are plain proofs, that I have no power to remove 
them. 

I can bring you food and metlicines, but have no 
power to turn them into your relief and nourishment. 
It is God alone that can do this for you. 

Therefore, my child, fear, and worship, and love 
God. Your eyes, indeed, cannot yet see him. But 
all things that you see are so many marks of his power 
and presence, and he is nearer to you than any thing 
that you can see. 

Take him for your Lord, and Father, and Friend; 
look up unto him ns the fountmu and cause of all the 
good that you have received through my hands; and 
reverence me only as the hearer and minuter of God’s 
good things unto you. And lie that blessed my 
father before I was bom, will bless you when I am 
dead. 

Your youth and little miitd is only yet acquainted 
with my family, and therefore you think there is no 
happiness out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater family than 
mine; you are a young member of the family of this 
Almighty Father of all nations, who has created infi¬ 
nite orders of angels, and numberless generations of 
men, to be fellow-members of one and the same society 
in heaven. 

You do well to reverence and obey my authority. 
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because God lias given me power over you, to bring 
you up in liis fear, and to do for you as the holy 
fathers recorded in Scripture did for their children, 
who are now in rest and peace with God. 

I shall in a short time die, and leave you to God 
and yourself; and, if God forgiveth my sins, I shall go 
to his Son Jesus Christ, and live amongst patriarchs 
and prophets, saints and martyrs, where I shall pray 
for you, and hope for your safe arrival at the same 
place. 

Therefore, my child, meditate on these great 
things; and your soul will soon grow great and noble 
by so meditating upon them. 

Let your thoughts often leave these gardens, these 
fields and /arms, to contemplate upon God and heaven, 
to consider upon angels, and the spirits of good men 
living,in light and glory. 

As j ou have been used to look to me in all your 
actions, and have been afraid to do any thing, unless 
you first knew my will, so let it now be a rule of 
your life, to look up to God in all your actions, to do 
every thing in his fear, and to abstain from every 
thing that is not according to his will. 

Bear him always in your mind, teach your thoughts 
to reverence him in every place, for there is no place 
where he is not. 

God keepeth a hook of life, wherein all the actions 
of all men are written: your name is there, my child; 
and when you die, this book will be laid open before 
men and angels, and, according as your actions are 
there found, you will either be received to the happi¬ 
ness of those holy men who have died before you, or 
be turned away amongst wicked spirits, that are never 
to see God any more. 
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Never forget this book, my son, for it is written, it 
must be opened, you must see it, and you must be 
tried by it. Strive, therefore, to fill it with your good 
deeds, that the hand-writing of God may not appear 
against you. 

God, my child, is all love, and mudom, and good¬ 
ness; and every thing that he has made, and every 
action that he does, is the eflect of them all. There¬ 
fore you cannot please God, but so far as you strive 
to walk in love, wisdom, and goodness. As all wis¬ 
dom, love, and goodness, proceed from God, so 
nothing but love, wisdom, and goodness, can lead 
to God. 

When you love that which God loves, you act with 
him, you join yourself to him; and when you love 
what he dislikes, then you oppose him, and separate 
yourself from him. This is the true and the righj way: 
think what God loves, and do you love it with all your 
heart. 

First of all, my child, worship and adore God, 
think of him magnificently, speak of him reverently, 
magnify his providence, adore his power, frequent 
his service, and pray unto him frequently and con¬ 
stantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all man¬ 
kind, with such tenderness and affection as you love 
yourself. Think how God loves all mankind, how 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, how 
carefully he preserves them; and then strive to love 
the world, as God loves it. 

God would have all men to be happy; therefore 
do yon reiU and desire the same. All men are great 
instances of divine love; therefore let all men be in¬ 
stances of your love. 
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But above all, my son, mark this, never do any 
thing through strife, or envy, or emulation, or vain¬ 
glory. Never do any thing in order to excel other 
people, but in order to please God, and because it is 
his will that you should do every thing in the best 
manner that you can. 

For if it is once a pleasure to you to excel othd? 
people, it will by degrees be a pleasure to you to see 
other people not so good as yourself. 

Banish therefore every thought of self.pride, and 
self-dhtinntiov, and accustom yourself to rejoice in all 
the excellencies and perfections of your fellow-creatures, 
and be as glad to sec any of their good actions as 
your own. 

For God is as well pleased with their well-doings, 
as with yours; so you ought to desire, that every 
thing that is wise, and holy, and good, may be per¬ 
formed in as high a manner by other people, as by 
yourself. 

Let this therefore be your only motive and spur 
to all good actions, honest in<histry, and business, to 
do every thing in as perfect and excellent a manner 
as you can, for this only reason, because it is pleasing 
to God, who desires your perfection, and writes all 
your actions in a book. When I am dead, my son, 
you will be master of all my estate, which will be a 
great deal more than the necessities of one family 
require. Therefore, as you are to be charitable to 
the souls of men, and wish them the same happiness 
with you in heaven, so be charitable to their bodies, 
and endeavour to make them as happy as you upon 
earth. 

As God has created all things for the common good 
of all men, so let that part of them which has fallen 
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to your share be employed, as God would have all em¬ 
ployed, for the common good of all. 

Go good, my son, first of all to those that most de¬ 
serve it; but remember to do good to all. The greatest 
sinners receive daily instances of God’s goodness to¬ 
wards them; he nourishes and preserves them, that 
Shey may repent, and return to him: do you there¬ 
fore imitate God, and think no one too bad to receive 
your relief and kindness, when you see that he 
wants it. 

I am teaching you Latin and Greuh, not that you 
should desire to be a great critic, a fine poet, or an 
eloquent orator; I would not have your heart feel 
any of these desires; for the desire of these accom¬ 
plishments is a vanity of the mind, and the masters of 
them are generally vain men. For the desire of any 
thing that is not a real good, lessens the application of 
the mind after that which is so. 

But I teach you these languages, that at proper times 
you may look into the history of past ages, and learn 
the methods of God’s providence over tlie world: 
that, reading the writings of the ancient Sages, you 
may see how wisdom and virtue have been the praise 
of great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by their 
wise sayings. 

Let truth and plainness therefore be the only orna¬ 
ment of your language, and study nothing but how to 
think of all ^ings as they deserve, to choose every 
tiling that is best, to live according to reason and order, 
and to act in every part of your life in conformity to 
the will of God. 

Study how to fill your heart full of the love of God, 
and the love of your neighbour, and then be content 
to be no deeper a scholar, no finer a gentleman, than 
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these tempers will make you. As true religion is 
nothing else but simple nature governed by right 
reason, so it loves and requires great plainness and sim¬ 
plicity of life. Therefore avoid all superfluous shows 
of finely and equipage, and let your house be plainly 
furnished with moderate conveniences. Do not con¬ 
sider what your estate can aflbrd, but what right reason 
requires. 

Let your drexs be sober, clean, and modest, not to 
set out the beauty of your person, but to declare the 
sobriety of your mind, that your outward garb may 
resemble the inward plainness and simjdicity of your 
heart. For it is highly reasonable that you should be 
one man, all of a piece, and appear outwardly such as 
you are inwardly. 

As to your meat and drink, in them observe the 
highest 7’nles of Christian temperance and sobriety; 
consider your body only as the servant and minister of 
your soul; and only so nourish it, as it may best per¬ 
form an humlilc and obedient sciTicc to it. 

But, my son, observe this as a most principal thing, 
which I shall remember you of as long as I live with 
you:— 

Hate and despise all human glory, for it is nothing 
else but human folly. It is the greatest snare, and 
the greatest heti-ayer, that j^ou can possibly admit into 
your heart. 

Love humility in all its instances; prd?!tise it in all 
its parts, for it is the noblest state of the soul of man ; 
it will set your heart and affections right towards God, 
and fill you with every temper that is tender and affec¬ 
tionate towards men. 

Let every day, therefore, be a day of humility; con¬ 
descend to all the weaknesses and infirmities of your 
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fellow-creatures, cover their frailties, love their excel¬ 
lencies, encourage their virtues, relieve their wants, 
rejoice in their prosperities, compassionate their dis¬ 
tress, receive their friendship, overlook their unkind¬ 
ness, forgive their malice, be a servant of servants, and 
condescend to do the lowest offices to the lowest of 
mankind. 

Aspire after nothing but your own purity and per¬ 
fection, and have no ambition, but to do every thing 
in so reasonable and religious a manner, that you may 
be glad that God is everywhere present, and secs and 
observes all your actions. The greatest trial of humi¬ 
lity is an humble behaviour towards your equals in age, 
estimate, and condition of life. Therefore be careful 
of all the motions of your heart towards these people. 
Let all your behaviour towards them be governed by 
unfeigned love. Have no desire to put any of your 
equals below you, nor any anger at those that would 
put themselves above you. If they are proud, they 
are ill of a veiy bad distemper; let them, therefore, 
have your tender })ity; and perhaps your meekness 
may prove an occasion of their cure. But if your hu¬ 
mility should do them no good, it will, however, be the 
greatest good that you can do to yourself. 

llemcmber that there is but one man in the world, 
with whom yon are to ha^c perpetual contention, and 
be always striving to exceed him, and that is yourself. 

The time of practising these pi-ecepts, my child, will 
soon be over with you, the world will soon slip through 
your hands, or rather you will soon slip through it; it 
seems but the other day since I received these same 
instructions from my dear father, that I am now leav¬ 
ing with you. And the God that gave me ears to hear, 
and a heai't to receive, what my father said unto me. 
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will, I hope, give you grace to love and follow the same 
instructions. 

Thus did Paternus educate his son. 

Can any one now think that such an education as 
this would weaken and deject the minds of young peo¬ 
ple, and deprive the world of any worthy and reason¬ 
able labours ? 

It is so far from that, that there is nothing so likely 
10 ennoble and exalt the mind, and prepare it for the 
most heroical exercise of all virtues. 

For who will say, that a love of God, a desire of 
pleasing him, a love of our neighbour, a love of truth, 
of reason, and virtue, a contemplation of (stemity, and 
the rewards of piety, are not stronger motives to great 
and good actions, than a little uncertain popular 
prai.se ? 

On the other hand, there is nothing in reality that 
more weakens the mind, and reduces it to meanness 
and slavery, nothing that makes it less master of its 
own actions, or less eapablc of following reason, than a 
love of praise and honour. 

For, as praise and honour are often given to things 
and persons, where they are not due, as that is gene¬ 
rally most praised and honoured, that most gratifies 
the humours, fashions, and vicious tempers of the 
world; so he that acts upon the desire of praise and 
applause, must part with every other principle; he must 
say hlach is white, put hitter for sweet, and sweet for 
hitter, and do the meanest, basest things, in order to 
be applauded. 

For in a corrupt world, as this is, worthy actions are 
only to be supported by their own worth, where, instead 
of being praised and honoured, they are most often re¬ 
proached and persecuted. 
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So that to educate children upon a motive of emu¬ 
lation, or a desire of glory, in a world where glory 
itself is false, and most commonly given mrongly, is 
to destroy the natural integrity and fortitude of their 
minds, and give them a bias, which will oftcner carry 
them to base and mean, than to great and worthy 
actions. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

SnOWINO HOW THE METHOD OF EDUCATING DAUGHTEKS MAKES IT 
D1FFICUI.T FOR THEM TO ENTER INTO THE SHBIT OF CHRISTIAN 
HUMILITY. HOW MISERABLY THEY ARE INJURED AND ABUSED BY 
SUCH AN EDUCATION. THE SPIRIT OF A BETTER EDUCATION, 
REVRESENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF KCSEBIA. 

That turn of mind which is taught and encouraged 
in the education of daughters, makes it exceedingly 
difficult for them to enter into such a sense and 
practice of humility, as the spirit of Christianity 
requires. 

The right education of this sex is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to human life. There is nothing that is more 
desirable for the common good of all the world. For 
though women do not carry on the trade and business 
of the world, yet as they are mothers, and mistresses 
of families, that have for some time the care of the 
education of their children of both sorts, they are en¬ 
trusted with that which is of the greatest consequence 
to human life. For this reason, good or bad women 
are likely to do as much good or harm in the world, 
as good or bad men in the greatest business of 
life. 
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For, as the health and strength, or weakness of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of treat¬ 
ing us when we were young; so the soundness or folly 
of our minds are not less owing to those tempers 
and ways of thinking, which we eagerly receive from 
the love, tenderness, authority, and constant conversa¬ 
tion of our mothers. 

As we call our first language our mother-tonijue, so 
we may as justly call our first tempers our mother-tem¬ 
pers; and j)erhaps it may be found more easy to forget 
the Irniguage, than to part entirely with those tempers, 
which we learnt in the nursery. 

It is, therefore, much to be lamented, that this sex, 
on whom so much depends, who have the first forming 
both of our bodies and our minds, arc not only educated 
in pride, but in the silliest and most contemptible part 
of it. 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us the 
proud prizes of arts and sciences, of learning and elo- 
quence, in which I have much suspicion they would 
often prove our superiors; but we turn them over to 
the study of beauty and dress, and the whole world 
conspires to make them think of nothing else. Fathers 
and mothers, friends and relations, seem to have no 
other wish towards the little girl, but that she may 
have a, fair skin, a fine shape, dress well, and dance to 
admiration. 

Now if a fondness for om persons, a desire oi beauty, 
a love of dress, be a part of pride (as surely it is a most 
contemptible part of it), the first towards a woman's 
humility, seems to require a repentance of her 
education. 

For it must be owned that, generally speaking, good 
parents arc never more fond of their daughtere, than 
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when they see them too fond of themselves, and dressed 
in such a manner, as is a great reproach to the gravity 
and sobriety of the Christian life. 

And what makes this matter still more to be lamented 
is this, that women are not only spoiled by this edu¬ 
cation, but we spoil that part of the world, which would 
otherwise funiish most instances of an eminent and ex¬ 
alted piety. 

For I believe it may be affirmed, that for the most 
part there is a finer sense, a clearer mind, a readier 
upjrrehension, and gentler dispositions in tliat sex than 
in the other. 

All which tempers, if they were truly improved by 
prtrper studies and sober methods of education, would 
in all probability carry them to greater heights of piety, 
than are to be found amongst the generality of men. 

For this reason, I speak to this matter with so much 
openness and plainness, because it is much to be la¬ 
mented, that pereons so naturally qualified to be great 
examples of piety, should, by an eironcous education, 
be made poor and gaudy spectacles of the greatest 
vanity. 

The Church has formerly had eminent saints in that 
sex, and it may reasonably be thought, that it is purely 
owing to their poor and vain education, that this 
honour of their sex is for the most part confined to 
former ages. 

The corruption of the world indulges them in 
great vanity, and mankind seem to consider them in 
no other view than as so many painted idols, that 
are to allure and gratify their passions; so that if 
many women arc vain, light, gewgaw creatures, 
they have this to excuse themselves, that they are 
not only such as their education has made them. 



